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MUNSINGWEAR FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 


Fine in Quality—Non-irritating—Long Wearing—Perfect Fitting—in every way Satisfactory 


Because Munsingwear fits and covers the form so perfectly, is such a wonder in the wash as well as 
wear, and gives such all ’round Union Suit service and satisfaction, millions ‘of men, women, children, 
always say Munsingwear—and never ask for underwear. 
Union Suits in sheer, cool fabrics weigh only a few ounces. Reaching, running, standing, sitting, Mun- 
singwear is always perfect fitting. It’s a Munsingwear habit to outwash, outwear, outlast expectations. 
Munsingwear is made in many different styles, sizes, fabrics, both light and medium weight. Men’s 
athletic suits may be had in both form fitting knitted fabrics and loose fitting woven garments accurately 
_ sized and carefully finished. No matter the size of your person or purse there’s an up to date dealer 
in évery city or town of importance in the United States who can Union Suit you with Munsingwear. 


NEVER ASK FOR UNDERWEAR-ALWAYS SAY MUNSINGWEAR 


“Light as a feather,” summer Munsingwear 
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The Price of The Home Journal 


UBLISHED once a month. By subscription: $1.75 a 


A Special Word to Subscribers Shi Wome Journal? 
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HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 
expired renew it at once, using the blank inclosed THE FAMILY MAGAZINE OF AMERICA 
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in your final copy. Please sign your name exactly as it Incorporating The Home Journal CYRUS H:K: CURTIS ‘ 
5 appears on your present address label. Sometimes a F;3 Registered in the United States Patent Office PRESIDENT A Islands. Single copies: 15 cents, obtained from all o 
subscriber who has already renewed may receive Sie Finer C:H:LUDINGTON newsdealers. In Canada the subscription price is $2.a 
) blank. We begin to pack in mail bags five weeks be r; single copies in Canada, 20 cents. : 
fore mailing, and the renewal may have reached us after THE CURTIS ee et F : rane ct in the International Postal Union bia 
the copy containing the blank hes been pathed. In se- PUBLISHING as other these named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
questing a change of address please give us five weeks G $3 B-vens, semittance to be made by International 
NU notice, and be sure to state your old address as well as C COMPANY WALTER D:FULLER SU — Sie 
the new one. SECRETARY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE WILLIAM BOYD Our Advertising Branch Offices 
Should your subscription expire with this issue of THE PHILADELPHIA. PENNSYLVANIA ADVERTISING DIRECTOR (For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received.) 
> pep a EDITED BY EDWARD W:BOK New York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
deafte in remittine. All Rural 2919 (Trade-mark registered), by The Curtis Publishing Company, in the United States and Great Britain. London Steet 3 
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iS ° HE Government has lifted the restric’ produced in the world. Those next month are ° 
if ) tions on paper. So we can give maga’ _ superlative. The marvelous picture portray- fc) 
re & zines now of a size that we never ing the valor of the 16-year-old boy who, 0 
. 
=n n dreamed of before. killing 30 Germans, became one of the great ‘4 
=: x Last month and this month we gaveyou ¢st heroes of the war; the President of the us 
= the largest magazines we have ever made. United States, opening the Peace Conference, ‘ 
Su 4 H speaking the words that rang around the 
J nal a marvel: Now we are giving 194 ane of the American nurses who danced with the 
young Prince of Wales; and the fourth picture 
is rm Instead of 4 stories, we are giving8andg showing that scene in Rome, the marvelous i 
: i in each issue. 10 next month. significance of which has not been fully under- i 
Ss 0 Instead of 40,articles in a number, we are by P 
giving 60 and 65 in each issue. 
ings sell out every edition as fast as it is-issued 
2 if More advertising, yes, but vastly more is not tobe wondered at. Thousands are fram- i 
5 16 reading matter. We never let more advertis- ing these wonderful war souvenirs. % 
ing in without adding more reading matter. 
x The reader is, therefore, always the gainer. An interesting personal note will hereafter ne 
be introduced into each number. The remark- 
x The circulation is increasing to such an able autobiography of Buffalo Bill's widow, x 
sR extent that we can scarcely keep up with it. which is the most amazing life-story this me 
i We are certainly headed for the 2 million magazine has evet had, is the first of these. as 


mark now. Also most fascinatingly personal is the wat- 

No monthly magazine has ever achieved bride’s story which opens this number. We 
the circulation of The Home Journal,norany only wish we could tell the writer's name. 
where near it. For a decade it has been the Another autobiography, perhaps the most 
leader in quantity, quality and influence. It fascinating of any imaginable, is now being 
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will merit a continuance of this positioninthe written. 
future. A feeling of great satisfaction present with 
5 : The position of the magazine gives it the the editors is that the company has permitted i 
3 first choice of the best material in its field. Ix | them to make this larger magazine and yet ‘K 
4 5 comes first to the minds of the best writers. has protected the public from any increase in 3 oe 
: ® It commands, therefore, the best. its 15-cent price. Almost double is the size @ OES 
© Th oe eae of the magazine and yet the single-copy price © 
romance that is coming HOw is remains the same. No advantage was taken 
: G radiant. Never have such Stories come to oF temporary increase in prices. That is co 6 
3 Operation given to few editors: a consider- 
ation rarely given a public. The editors 
© The marvelous war souvenir pictures in appreciate it. The public is certainly acting PS 


their superb colors are concededly the finest as if it did! 
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Crisco comes in this container. 
Accept nothing else. 


Send 10 cents for this 25 


cent book; “The Whys of 
Cooking” tells why Crisco makes 
foods more delicious and di- 
gestible. Tells how to set the 
table and serve meals. Gives 
over 150 appetizing recipes. 
Colored illustrations. Written 
by Janet McKenzie Hill, founder 
of the Boston Cooking School 
and editor of ‘‘American Cook- 
ery.”’ Address Department D-5, 
The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin- 


_ cinnati, Ohio. 


(RIS makes 


-For Shorteni 
Por Cake Making 


foods wholesome 
they are delicious 


O WOMAN who once uses Crisco for 

frying will ever go back to the old- 
fashioned way. Crisco-fried foods are so 
greaseless, so digestible, that they permit 
the free indulgence in doughnuts, fried 
potatoes, fritters and other good fried things 
that appeal to American appetites. 


What Crisco Is 


Crisco is the solid white cream of edible vegetable oils. 
There is nothing else like it. Crisco is tasteless and odor- 
less—more delicate than lard or any animal fat possibly 
can be. It can offend no one. It is 100% pure, therefore 
richer than the best butter, which is one-fifth water, curd 
and salt. 


Why Crisco Excels For Frying 


Crisco, being entirely vegetable, gives up its heat so quickly 
that a protecting crust forms immediately, keeping the fat 
out of food and the flavor in. 


Being tasteless itself, it brings out natural food flavors that 
are smothered by the unsavory, lardy taste of animal fats. 


There is so little absorption in Crisco frying that a pound 
goes farther than the same amount of lard or butter. 


Not a particle of Crisco has to be wasted. Because it 
absorbs no odor, even from onions, all that is left in the 
frying pan can be strained and used again and again. 


Crisco is pleasant to use, because it does not smoke at 
frying heat. Butter smokes at a temperature of 329: de- 
grees; lard at 400; Crisco not until it reaches 455 degrees, 
much hotter than is needed for frying. This keeps your 
house free from smoke and offensive odor, and your food free 
from unsightly, indigestible black particles of burnt fat. 


senm DH ASS Pe aad 


Crisco is thoroughly wholesome and economical. In air- 
tight packages, one pound net weight and more, it costs 
practically the same as bulk lard out of an open tub. 
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HE Wisconsin State Champion- 

ship Canning Demonstration 
Team that competed for interstate 
honors at the Interstate Fair at 
Sioux City, Iowa, in September, 
1918. 


HE pennant group is the Illinois State Championship Canning Demonstration Team. 
These three girls have a canning record for 1918 of four hundred and thirty-five pints 
of fruits and vegetables. 

« The quartet on their right has as one of its members the only boy who succeeded in get- 
ting on this page. This quartet represents the South Dakota State and Interstate Cham- 
pionship Canning Demonstration Team for 1918. This photograph was taken on the steps 
of the Congressional Library in Washington, D. C., while they were attending the State 
Club Leaders’ Conference, to put on canning demonstrations. 


‘HIS Iowa State Championship 

Canning Demonstration Team 
was sent to Sioux City, Iowa, to rep- 
resent the state in the interstate 
contest, in which the team won third 
place. 


They are the Cream of Efficiency From Ten States 


Photographs Supplied Through the Courtesy of the Office of Extension Work, North and West, States Relations Service, United States Department of Agriculture 


VERY girl whose picture 
appears on this page has 
won prizes or honors three 
times—many of them four 
times—in actually demonstrat- 
ing their ability to can or dry 
food successfully, and in other 
special lines of work, including 
gardening, the raising of poul- 
try, pigs, baby beeves and 
sheep, bread making, making 
and remodeling of garments for 
home use and also for the Red 
Cross, and the making of home- 
made sirups from sugar beets, 
apples and other fruits. In the 
meantime they have been in- 
structing others in these things. 
After proving their ability at 
home, they have demonstrated 


publicly before hundreds of 
spectators at county, state 
and interstate fairs. 
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‘HIS photograph was taken 

at the Sioux City, Iowa, 
Interstate Fair, September 20, 
1918, and represents ten State 
Champion Demonstration 
Teams in the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club Workinthehome-canning 
project. These teams were se- 
lected, beginning with the home 
community, through com- 
petition before a local public 
audience. The champion team 
of the community was sent to 
the county fair at the expense 
ofthe community. The cham- 
pion county team of each 
county in the state was sent to 
the State Fair at the expense of 
the county and contested for 
state honors. The champion 
team at the State Fair was then 
sent by the state to the Inter- 
state Fair. 


'HE W. Y. O. girls are the Sheridan 

County, Wyoming, Demonstra- 
tion Team from the Sheridan High 
School. They canned more than five 
hundred quarts of products; gave 
twelve public demonstrations with 
nearly one thousand spectators. They 
won the State Championship, and com- 
peted with nine State Champion teams 
at Sioux City, Iowa. 


HE three girls at the table on the 

right are from Erskine, Minnesota. 
They are demonstrating bread making 
at the Minnesota State Fair. This 
team won first place and attained for 
its club the honor banner. The girls 
came from Northern Minnesota to the 
State Fair, having won the free trip by 
their own club achievements, begin- 


ning in their home town. 


i three girls from Nebraska are the champion team of the ten groups in the 
center picture. This club won first places on collective exhibits of both fruits and 
vegetables at the State Fair. The club received $22.50 in cash prizes, winning nine 
first and seven second prizes on individual entries. 


HIS is the canning demonstration team for Anoka County, Minnesota, at the State 

Fair. This booth was one of the liveliest, for every day boys and girls were demon- 
strating canning to large crowds. These girls won the five-dollar prize for their 
demonstration and won second place in the interstate contest at Sioux City, Iowa. 
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These Will Help the Talk Grave and Gay, New and 
Along. at the Dinner Table ers onal Old, But All are Chatty 
About Folks You Have Heard and Read About 
Madame Bernhardt Holds a Train Horace Greeley Never Said It: Don’t Call a Man “Jno.” Where the Boy Had One 
to Make a Loan Speech “Go West, Young Man, Go West” When His Name is John on Henry Ford 


Sarah Bernhardt always does things in her 
own way. One day she was playing an engage- 
ment in Minneapolis and her train was due to 
leave at 9:30. She was asked, and was eager, 
to speak in behalf of the Fourth Liberty Loan 
at the auditorium at 9:15. An ordinary mortal 
would either have canceled the engagement to 
speak or exchanged tickets for a later train, 
but not Sarah. 

Told of her dilemma, she asked her manager: 

‘What is the road?” 

“The Soo.” 

“And who is the president?” 

“Edmund Pennington.” 

“Get him on the wire.”’ All this in French, 
for madame’s stock of English is limited. When 
the president was on the wire she summoned a 
few Anglo-Saxon words which said plainly: 
“Mr. Pennington, you must hold your train for 
fifteen minutes. I must speak to the good 
people of Minneapolis so that they will not 
forget to go over the top for the Fourth Liberty 
Loan as their sons are ‘going over’ in my dear 
France.” 

Did he hold the train? He did, and madame 
made her speech. Of course, it was Mr. Mc- 
Adoo’s railroad, and Mr. McAdoo’s loan, and 
Sarah knew it—instantly thought it out. 


When Rose Cleveland Was Mistress of the 
White House, before her brother married, she 
was assisting at a reception held by the Presi- 
dent. A man from the backwoods came up the 
line and, not knowing what to say to Miss 
Cleveland, remarked: 

“Delighted to meet you, madam, I am sure. 
You hail from Buffalo?” 

“Yes,” answered Miss Cleveland with a 
quick retort, “‘but we reign here.” 


When Velasquez, the Great Spanish Painter, 
had finished his famous picture ‘‘ Las Meninas,” 
which includes not only Philip and his queen, 
but the artist himself, brush in hand, he asked 
the king, “Is anything wanting?” 

“One thing only,” answered Philip; and, 
taking the palette from Velasquez’s hand, the 
king painted on the breast of the artist’s figure 
in the picture the Cross of the Order of Santi- 
ago, the most distinguished in Spain. 


Why He Didn’t Answer 
Rudyard Kipling’s Two Letters 


One of Rudyard Kipling’s trees was injured 
by a bus, the driver of which was also landlord 
of an inn. Kipling wrote this man a letter of 
complaint, which the recipient sold to one of 
his guests for ten shillings. Again the angry 
author wrote, this time a more violent letter, 
which immediately fetched £1. 

A few days later Kipling called on the land- 
lord and demanded to know why he had re- 
ceived no answer to his letters. 

“Why, I was hoping you’d write me some 
more.’”’ And then he told the author what he 
had done with the two letters. “They pay a 
great deal better than bus driving.” 


Why He Couldn’t Give Either 
Name to His Jackass 


On a road in Belgium a German officer met a 
Belgian boy leading a jackass and addressed 
him in a heavy jovial fashion as follows: 

“That’s a fine jackass you have, my son. 
What do you call it? Albert, I suppose.” 

“‘Oh, no, officer,” the boy replied quickly. “I 
think too highly of my king.” 

The German returned: “I hope you don’t 
dare call him William.” 

“Oh, no, sir; I think too highly of my jack- 
ass.” 


When Woodrow Wilson Spoke His Famous 
address at Mount Vernon last Fourth of July, 
which echoed around the world and was gener- 
ally regarded as his most masterly effort, a Vir- 
ginia farmer, who had ridden a long distance to 
hear the President, was asked: ‘Well, how did 
it strike you?” 

“Wall,” answered the farmer, “I don’t see 
that he’s so smart as the papers and folks say 
he is, I ain’t heard him say one big word in his 
speech.” 


If Ever There Was a Speaker: 
He Was a Sure-Enough One 


The former Speaker of the House of Repre- 


sentatives, Thomas B. Reed, once went into an 


unfamiliar barber shop to be shaved. The 
negro barber began to try to sell’him a hair 
tonic. 

“Hair purty thin, suh,” he said. “Been that 
way long, suh?” 

“I was born that way,” replied Reed. “‘ After- 
ward I enjoyed a brief period of hirsute efflo- 
rescence, but it did not endure.” 

The barber gasped and said no more. After 
his customer had gone, someone told him that 
he had shaved the Speaker. 
Po Speakah!” he exclaimed. 

ti 


“Don’ I know 
I should say he was a speakah!” 


It really belongs to John L. B. Soulé, editor 
of the Terre Haute Express. In 1851 he and 
Richard Thompson, afterward Secretary of the 
Navy, were conversing in Soulé’s sanctum. 
Thompson had just finished advising Soulé to 
go West and grow up with the country, and was 
praising his talents as a writer. 

“Why, John,” he said, “you could write an 
article that would be attributed to Horace 
Greeley, if you tried.” 

“No, I couldn’t,” responded Mr. Soulé mod- 
estly. bet I couldn’t.” 

“T'll bet a barrel of flour you can, if you’ll 
promise to try your best, the flour to go to some 
deserving poor person.” 

“All right; try,” responded Soulé, 

He did try, writing a column editorial on the 
subject under discussion—the opportunities of- 
fered to young men by the West. He started 
in by saying that Horace Greeley could never 
have given a young man better advice than that 
contained in the words ‘‘ Go West, young man.” 

The advice was not quoted from Greeley: it 
was merely compared to what he might have 
said. But in a few weeks the exchanges began 
coming into the Express office with the epi- 
gram accredited to Greeley. So wide a circu- 
lation did it obtain that at last the New York 
Tribune, Horace Greeley’s own paper, came out 
with an editorial reprint of the Express article, 
and the following footnote: 

The expression of this sentiment has been at- 
tributed to the editor of the Tribune erroneously. 
But so fully does he concur in the advice it gives 
that he indorses most heartily the epigrammatic 
advice of the Terre Haute Express, and joins in 
saying ‘‘Go West, young man, go West.” 


When Mrs. Langtry Was at the Summit of 
her beauty and fame, she met at a dinner an 
African king who was visiting London. She 
did her best to please the dusky monarch and 
evidently succeeded, from his parting remark: 
“Ah, madam, if heaven had only made you 
black and fat, you would be irresistible.” 


It’s a Pity He Never Put 
the Young William Under,—and Miss 


The famous “ Fritz” of the inscription, “ Fritz, 
let fly,” on the big Krupp hammer, was killed 
in the war. He was an old man, but was en- 
gaged in metal work back of the German lines. 
It was after this Fritz that the great fifty-ton 
hammer in the Krupp Gun Works at Essen, 
Germany, gained its name and the inscription, 
“Fritz, let fly!” In 1877, when the Emperor 
William visited the gun works, this great steam 
trip hammer was the first thing to attract his 
attention. Krupp then introduced the veteran 
Emperor to the machinist Fritz, who, he said, 
handled the giant hammer with wonderful pre- 
cision,—being so expert with it as to drop the 
hammer without injuring an object placed in 
the center of the block. The Emperor at once 
put his diamond-studded watch on the spot in- 
dicated and beckoned to the machinist to set the 
hammer in motion. Fritz hesitated, out of con- 
sideration for the precious object, but Krupp 
and the Emperor both urged him on by saying, 
“Fritz, let fly!”’ Instantly the hammer was 
dropped, coming so closely to the watch that a 
sheet of writing paper could not be inserted be- 
tween, but the watch was uninjured. The Em- 
peror gave it to Fritz as a souvenir. Krupp 
thereupon personally added one thousand 
marks to the present. 


There is more force than the average person 
thinks in the point that Earl D. Babst, president 
of the American Sugar Refining Company, 
makes as a valuable point in business success: 

“The one item that should be handled with 
more painstaking accuracy than anything else, 
in human relations, is people’s names. And yet 
it is the item that seems to be treated most 
carelessly. You flatter a man when you spell 
his name exactly right, and you tend to insult 
him when you spell it wrong. To have one of his 
initials wrong isn’t much less objectionable than 
to misspell his name. .And to address him as 
Jno. when you mean John, or Jas. for James, 
not only belittles him, but is absurd. There is 
no more reason for abbreviating John to Jno. 
than for changing Jones to Jns. 

“T know of a big concern that had metal 
stencils made for its mailing list, which in- 
cluded many thousands of names. It was a 
reasonably accurate list, but all through it were 
such things as J. M. for John M., Jos. for Joseph, 
and Geo. for George. It was a big expense to 
throw out all its thousands of stencils and to 
make an entirely new mailing list, but the con- 
cern did it. The truth was that it would have 
been too great an expense not to do it.” 


At One of the President’s Receptions, a man 
held up the long line of guests waiting to shake 
the President’s hand while he recounted at great 
length some tedious yarn or other. 

The President stood about four minutes of 
this. Then he smiled and gave a start. 

“But, my dear sir, I am monopolizing you! 
I mustn’t do that,” he said. 

And the man was pushed on. 


The American Who Became 
a Citizen of Four Countries 


A man with a queerly divided allegiance was 
Benjamin Thompson, better known as Count 
Rumford. For thirty-eight years he was 
Thompson, and for twenty-three he was, Rum- 
ford; but he is most famous as Rumford. He 
was born at Woburn, a small town in Massa- 
chusetts, in 1753. At twenty-two he applied 
for a commission in the Continental army, but 
was refused; thereupon he turned around’ and 
offered his services to the British, who sent him 
to England in 1776 with dispatches. There he 
was given a place in the colonial diplomatic serv- 
ice and rose to the post of undersecretary of 
state, was elected a fellow of the Royal Society, 
and finally returned to America in 1781 and 
raised the King’s American Dragoons, of which 
he became lieutenant colonel. 

Returning to England after the Revolution- 
ary War, he accepted a post at the court of the 
Elector of Bavaria, reorganized that country’s 
military establishment and introduced many 
reforms, rising to the highest offices and becom- 
ing a count of the Holy Roman Empire in 1791. 
For years he lived in Paris, where he passed 
away in 1814, renowned as a scientist and ad- 
ministrator. In his will he returned to his first 
love, the land of his birth, leaving bequests to 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
and to Harvard College, where it is on these 
latter funds that the Rumford professorship 
of the physical and mathematical sciences as 
applied to the useful arts was founded. Four 
different countries claimed Count Rumford’s 
allegiance, but the land of his birth claimed his 
heart in spite of all. 


PHOTOGRAPH COPYRIGHT BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


EN British royalty dines alone the family is exactly like any American family. 

In this picture, from the left of King George, who faces you, the diners are Queen 

Alexandra, the Queen, Sir Arthur Davidson, the Honorable Charlotte Knollys, Sir 
Dighton Probyn, Princess Mary and Princess Victoria. Also the dog. 


Henry Ford, the automobile man, was camp- 
ing with a party of friends in the woods of 
Washington County, Tennessee. Mr. Ford was 
busy sawing wood with which to replenish the 
camp fire when he was approached by the small 
son of a neighbor, a Mr. Lee, who offered his 
assistance. 

“All right, sonny, come on,” remarked the 
noted car maker; and then when the two had 
been cutting wood awhile, Mr. Ford said to his 
young helper: ‘Do you know that you are 
sawing wood with Henry Ford?” 

Not for a moment overawed by the great 
man in whose presence he stood, the lad re- 
torted: “And do you know you are sawing 
wood with Robert E. Lee?” 


When John McCutcheon 
Drew an Unpopular Cartoon 


Several miles out from Lafayette, Indiana, 
was a school known as the “‘ Red Eye School” 
because of the characteristics of some of the 
patrons of it. To quell the daily mutinies of the 
schoolroom a husky fellow was always given 
charge of the flock. One of these teachers was a 
long-legged, tall man who wore a long-tailed 
coat of the style worn by Uncle Sam. He was 
always in a hurry and, as he strode along the 
high embankment of the Wabash Railroad, with 
his dinner pail in the hand before him, the other 
swinging in a big semicircle and the two tails of 
his coat flying behind him, he was a picture to 
tempt the caricaturist. And it was small won- 
der that he found a caricature, too faithful for 
any misunderstanding, on the blackboard one 
morning when he entered. 

“Who drew that?” he demanded. 

A roomful of snickering faces turned as one to 
a slim lad of about fourteen. And it was then 
that John T. McCutcheon received his first 
serious art criticism in the way of a trouncing, 
for drawing one of his few unpopular cartoons. 


Here is a Real Case of 
Trying it on the Dog 


It is often recommended to those who use 
patent medicines that they try the nostrums on 
a dog. When King Umberto of Italy was living, 
he acted upon that advice in the matter of using 
hair dyes. 

To Queen Margherita, who was somewhat 
vain of her undeniable good looks, Umberto’s 
habit of neglecting his appearance was a trial. 
When his stiff, wiry hair, standing up straight 
over his head, had become very gray, she often 
tried to get him to dye it, sending into his 
dressing room every dye upon the market. 

One day he had all the dyes got out, and 
shortly after the queen’s pet dog, a white spitz, 
ran into her room perfectly black. The king 
followed, laughing at her dismay, and said: 

“You see, Margherita, I should look just as 
ridiculous.” 

Miss Ethel Dodd, actress, age 16, has been 
engaged by a leading actor to play his chief 
feminine réles. Then the theater man’s an- 
nouncement adds: “‘She has been on the stage 
for 15 years.” Of course it can be true, but it 
sounds a bit queer! 


Where a Homely Girl 
Scored on a Pretty Actress 


Secretary McAdoo is keen on the pretty 
actress as a successful War Savings Stamps 
seller. He says that “he knows instance after 
instance where men refused to buy the thrift 
stamps from others, only to buy a bunch of 
them from some pretty actress. One day the 
secretary himself got caught by a girl who sold 
him some stamps, but she was not pretty; on 
the contrary, quite homely. 

“Why didn’t you buy your War Stamps 
from me?” asked a pretty actress of the Secre- 
tary when she heard of it. 

“Oh,” said Mr. McAdoo, “you're too pretty, 
my dear. On the contrary, I bought mine of a 
girl who was plain enough so that I could get a 
little credit for being a patriot.” 


Why the New York Banker 
Was Willing to Loan to Mr. Schwab 


Charles M. Schwab loves to tell stories on 
himself. His latest one is this: ‘I wanted to 
enlarge the Bethlehem Steel Company works,” 
he said, ‘‘to cope with conditions, for that was 
the only munitions plant in the world free from 
contract obligations. I went to Philadelphia 
and called upon. the Drexels. I outlined my 
plans, leading up to telling them that I re- 
quired money. I was listened to attentively 
and then came the response: ‘We'll go the 
limit with you. You can call on us for $500,000.’ 

“*That’s all right,’ I said, ‘but that won’t be 
astarter. Why, a banker over in New York has 
offered me many times that sum and he doesn’t 
even know me.’ 

“*That,’ said the Drexel head with emphatic 
promptness, ‘is precisely the reason he is ready 
to loan it to you.’” 
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Gluck as Nedda 


Caruso as Canio 


USIC that 


The Victrola makes the opera and the concert more | \ 


than a fleeting pleasure. It brings them right into 
your own home, there to be enjoyed as your perma-’ 
nent, priceless possession. | | 


You can have encores without number. You can 
hear the interpretations by the very same artists who 
won your admiration at the opera or concert—for the 
world’s greatest artists make records for the Victrola. 


Victors and Victrolas $12 to $950. There are Victor dealers everywhere, and they 
will gladly play.any music you wish to hear and demonstrate the Victrola. Saenger 
Voice Culture Records are invaluable to vocal students—ask to hear them. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically coordinated and 
synchronized in the processes of manufacture, and. their use, one with the other, is absolutely 
essential to a perfect reproduction. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trademark of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company designating the products of this Company only. 
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HE mirror tells a pleasing tale to the woman who uses 

nothing but Ivory Soap for her toilet, shampoo and 

bath. It praises her firm, clear skin, glowing with the 
pink undertone of perfect health. It compliments her hair— 
soft and lustrous, and vigorously alive. 


Ivory’s value lies in the absolute purity of its ingredients and 
in its freedom from uncombined alkali and harsh, drying 
materials. It cannot irritate the tenderest skin nor impair the 
natural beauty of the hair. 


The belles of forty years ago retained their roseleaf complex- 
ions by the use of Ivory Soap. Women today can find no better 
foundation for lasting loveliness of skin and hair than the con- 
tinued use of Ivory’s thick, creamy, fragrant, refreshing lather. 
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At PM. I Fell in Love 
Three Days Latev I Became Engaged 
Then I Married Him 
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They Made a Defense of Their Crutches Instead of Swords, and We Passed Under the War Aisle 


At seven-thirty P. M., Paris time, I entered 
the café. 
| At seven-thirty-one I fell in love. 

Three days later I was engaged to marry 
a man of a different nationality, a man 
who didn’t know one soul I knew, neither 
had I one acquaintance of his. Moreover, 
he was a man whose whole outlook as a 
self-contained English officer was diamet- 


— | 


rically osed to a romance which, improbable as it may 
sound \ot only true, but which is so acutely personal that 
with on'y one motive do I consent to tell it. I may be able 
to help e other who will find her part in the war begun, 
not whe r husband, sweetheart or son went to battle, but 
now tha: . ue war is forever finished, and he returns to her 


again. Then, perhaps, these words will come to one casually 
reading them now, and she will remember and be fortified 
for her pari a part which is infinitely more difficult than 
that of any soldier. : 


FTER knowing my man just those three days of his 
Paris leave from battle, plus a few months’ strictly 
censored correspondence when he returned to the front, I 
took him from a military hospita\.to the church and there 
promised to honor, love and obey someone whom | was still 
timid of calling by his first name. 


The gaps in my war romance were these: When America 
joined the Allies I went to France with one object—to throw 
myself into my work as a Red Cross nurse, and there do a 
full soldier’s job of impersonal, conscientious patriotism. I 
had been in Paris at the outbreak of war, and in my relief 
work had seen that first red harvest of the German invasion. 
Now, on my return with my country’s flag, I anchored my 
resolution in a single suitcase filled only with my uniform 
and no frills to trip me under the barrage of soldierly atten- 
tions to which any girl might well succumb. 


JOURNEY overseas with our American troops made 

the reaction of my quiet Paris hotel a bit lonely that first 

evening; but in the café mirrors I glanced at my businesslike 

blue suit and said again: “I have come for work, not 
romance.” 

And so I looked up from my corner table, across the pi 
Spanish sefioras who always patronized this hotel, with their 
mantillas and whimsical black mustaches, and suddenly, at 
the sight of a most inconspicuous English officer with a piece 
of fish midway to his mouth, I sat staring. Our eyes met 
(above the fish). We have since confessed that in that 
moment we both felt as deeply, sincerely and profoundly in 
love as any two people pac who hadn’t one tie to draw 
them together except fate. 

My life, since a girl out of a convent, had led me into more 
strange adventures of travel than most women ever know. 

(Page 7) 
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The great a tventure it had never brought me; and however 
much I had previously lenged for it, this evening, when it sat 
calmly before me eating fish, was the.one time when I didn’t 
want the love that came directly as if it dropped from 
heaven. 

We trie;! to prevent our eyes’ meeting again, but our 
tablés factd squarely. At the sight of the voluble Spanish 
ladies a gleam of humor flashed across his tan, lifting the 
trench winkles. He looked so very tired; it was his first 
leave in eight months from a steady Ypres barricade. But 
otherwis: hig blue eyes, straight, fair hair and quiet air of 
neaines# and self-realization stamped him as one of many 
Englis}.men who, in their khaki, are as alike as the olives in 
one béitle. 

Was it really-fate or something higher that placed our 
coffee tables almost touching in the crowded salon after 
cinner 

Ne talked. I was American, more expressive, more ap- 
parently interested. He was British, reticent, expressing 
m opinions, hearing everything about myself, telling me 
almost nothing about himself, until suddenly I thought of 
imy shattered resolutions as I sat thrilling to every word and 
look of this strange, shy man, as if I had never made my 
vow concerning romance and work. 

indignant at myself, without knowing his name or telling 
him mine, knowing nothing, indeed, except that he had been 
fighting in France ever since the first British expedition 
landed “‘ years ago,” as he put it; that he had been wounded; 
that he wouldn’t talk war and didn’t know one soul in Paris 
and was on the usual “lonely leave.”’ I bade him a sudden 
good night and fled. 


| ¢- MY little room (I was not wealthy) I peered out at the 
rooftops of Paris and up to those stars that shine kindly 
upon the fields of France where many a girl has laid her sac- 
rifice, and the tenderness that flooded my heart rose to 
ecstasy. ‘Whoever he is—whatever he is—God send him 
safe,’”’ I prayed. 

The next morning I realized that I was in love, not hys- 
terically, but so calmly that I laughed at the impossibility 
of the situation. Determined to throw myself more vigor- 
ously into my work and forget, I set out early to report to 
my hospital, where I found I could not be used for a week. 
I did not return to the hotel until noon, by which time I felt 
sure he had left. 

“Good morning.”’ He rose diffidently as I passed through 
the lounge. 

He told me afterward that he had sat there since early 
morning, hoping to see me; while I, hoping to avoid him, 
had taken a side door. It seemed natural to stroll out to 
lunch together. Neither of us knew a soul in Paris, which is 
never so lonely as in its gay crowds. 

I never was so trustful of anyone. We both felt that we 
had been sent to each other. Later I learned that he had 
not one single relative in the world except a brother with a 
disfiguring face wound, who had disappeared. I thought of 
that—the casual way he told it—years of it “out there,” on 
leave, in the hospital, always alone. This man was of the 
old British Army, an ‘‘Old Contemptible,” and had been in 
India for years before the war which had now taken almost 
every man he knew. He told me that in his life he had made 
— friends: two had been killed and the other blinded in 
the war. 

After luncheon a cabby, alert to the holiday air of the café, 
approached us on the subject of a drive. My friend hesi- 
tated, but I nodded, thinking of his afternoon alone in the 
stuffy hotel. 

“It’s wartime and Paris, and you are a British officer and 
I am an American girl, and ‘Vive the Alliance!’” I cried; 
while the chauffeur, with the traditional fat neck and the air 
of a bon papa, whirled us off toward Malmaison. And so the 
magic of the place where Josephine Bonaparte spent her 
happiest and saddest hours descended upon us, as we walked 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 
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The fascinating Story of an Amevican 


I knew what he was thinking in his funny, round- 
about way, because he looked it so. ‘‘ No, but I will 
on our table, Geoffrey.” 

It was out. Weboth sighed, so relieved. To me 
he looked such a bonny thing, standing in the 
sunlight by the fairy lake which the ‘first Francis 
had built ie his queen. Geoffrey’s light hair, his 
blue eyes, his boyish, athletic figure, even his. well- 
polished boots beamed happiness. 

“Oh, my darling!’ he cried, and I realized that he had not 
touched my hand before. Then suddenly he turned pale and 
actually seemed to shrink to an old man. “Wait! Wait, 
before you say it!’”” His words burned into my brain with 
their intensity. “This is my last evening with you. To- 
morrow I am going back into battle.’”” He wrung my hand. 
“Do you know what war means? We can’t think of marry- 
ing until—until I see how I shall be wounded, until I know 
what there will be left of me to give you.” 


TT? IS was the very thought that had spurred my decision. 
“Geoffrey,” I said calmly, as if taking a vow, ‘“‘I do know 
what war means. I have seen the hospitals, the wounded. I 
want to share your risk with you. To wait for any other 
reason is unworthy of our love. When you have your next 
leave we shall marry, and then you will have a home to 
which you can come. I cannot have it otherwise.” 

The tears were in his eyes. ‘‘My dear”—he raised my 
fingers to his lips—‘‘ you are a fine, brave little woman; but 
even if I should escape unwounded, that is the least of war. 
We count a man lucky who has just lost an arm and goes 
home, his bit done. But it is what you see ‘out there’ that is 


right, but many of his men killed. He was made colonel, and 
Pe breath, knowing he would be a bit farther back from 
the line. 

One morning I ran out to the post boxes, looking for a 
letter from Geoffrey. Instead, one came from his captain, 
telling me that in the last attack Geoffrey had been missing 
two days. 

Missing! 

Through my operations, dressings and bandages the word 
danced before me in fire. 

I wired and wrote; but still without news the third day I 
fainted quietly in the linen room. I told the head nurse, who 
was kindness itself—a Scotchwoman with three sons fight- 
ing. She had lost the youngest a week before, but had never 
told us. She had just kept on working. She insisted on my 
having a month’s sick leave, and when a wire came that eve- 
ning from a hospital in England, saying that Geoffrey was 
there wounded, I set about to go to him. 

Nothing was stricter in those days of numerous spies than 
the Channel crossing. If I had a written, signed, specified 
paper from my fiancé, pledging to be married at a certain 
date, I could have gone to England. But of course I couldn’t 
ask Geoffrey now of all times, and as the French police 
politely put it with a neat bow: ‘“ Mademoiselle, just now 
the world is full of anxious fiancées.”’ 


I went straight to the American Ambassador 
and told him the whole story. Not one man in a hundred 
would have believed such a wild tale. I had nothing to show 
but a letter signed ‘‘ Geoffrey’’ without his rank or regiment. 
Thank heaven this Ambassador was-no trained diplomat, 
but one who had been a business man, 
used to quick decision and actions. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


beside the roses she had planted, the harp 
she had played, and sat under the dark- 
wine cypress tree. We were utterly con- 
tent. - 

Once it is given every woman to know 
that she at least has seen the man for 
whom she has been made, the uncom- 

leted circle. Those whom life has so 
joined will understand my miracle. His 
every quiet act, every reserved look, spoke 
of years of resolution and right living, as 
years of war had made him so weary he 
seemed to drag rather than to walk. 

Presently he showed me his cigarette 
case, which the French had presented to 
him after a celebrated battle, and I read 
his name and his rank of major in its 
inscription, as he tactfully wanted me to 
know. .Then I told him my name. 

He said: ‘‘ L—— doesn’t really suit you, 

ou know. Can I think of you as Helen, 
if | tell you why?” 

I was really startled then. I had always 
hated my proper name, no doubt an infant 
prejudice against having been named for 
an aunt who died early, thus leaving me 
bereft of the annual Christmas present. 
Being a fanciful child, I had rechristened 
myself Helen, not daring to change my 
name openly. 


H§& TOOK out a photograph case from 
his inner pocket. “Her name was 
Helen,” he said, as I looked ona face where 
peace and reserve were the heritage of 
generations of the country life of English 
gentlewomen. The face was as stern as 
his, almost puritanical, but the eyes were 
tender and the mouth sensitive. 

“Helen,” he now called me, and I 
looked at him and said “Geoffrey.” 

He spoke very ‘quietly of his mother 
and of the English country, where, with 
few of our railroads and telephones, fami- 
lies are far more isolated and depend upon 
one another with a kinship that is pro- 
verbial. She had passed away in the 
first year of war, just an old lady with 
a lace cap and shawl, passing out 
peacefully in her home, when the 
world ran red with stricken youth. 
“But giving her up was my hardest 
battle,”’ said Geoffrey. 

He took out a little Bible, much 
worn. She had written his name in it 
when he was a boy at grammar school. 

He had carried it all his life and 
through the war. 

I opened it and marked the pas- 
sage: “‘A thousand shall fall at thy 
side, and ten thousand at thy right 
hand; but it shall not come nigh thee.” 

Through the late shadows we talked, bringing the years 
together that had waited upon this magic afternoon. I 
made Geoffrey tell me, a bit shyly, of the ribbons on his 
coat—how he had won the decorations, and of his ideal to be 
a farmer. Here was a man who had climbed mountains in 
Thibet and shot elephants in Africa, whose life had been 
—_ boxing, rowing, playing polo; one who had traveled 
the world over, but quietly and with an income an American 
chauffeur would disdain. War had shattered his dream, to 
resign from the army to live among his own people, tillin 
the fields, rearing livestock, and becoming a farmer, a wor 
that in England is glorified by the full patriarchal tradi- 
tions. 


WE HAD two more days when every hour together 
increased my love and confidence. Our last afternoon 
we spent at Fontainebleau, and as we strolled through the 
forest where other women were sitting with their wounded— 
some without arms or a leg, one blind—the terror of war 
gripped me in that pte hee and I wondered again if this 
man beside me were to be spared. 

At the rustic ch4teau in the middle of the wood, we saved 
some of our bread to feed the swans which glided upon the 
fairy lake. As Geoffrey cut a bit of bread from the loaf, he 
said in a terror of confusion: ‘‘I say, do you cut the loaf on 
your own table in America?”’ 


“Until the Lord Do Come, Master Geoffrey, 
I Want My Ale and Cheese o’ Nights, as 
Your Mother Wrote it Down” 


war. It’s here!” he cried pressing his hands before his eyes 
as if blinded by their horrible visions. ‘It’s not what you 
suffer, it is what you remember that almost turns the brain. 
You can’t forget all those dead about you; your own men 

ou loved lying in bits before you. It’s horrible—horrible!” 

e broke down utterly. Then, after a few seconds, he con- 
cluded: ‘‘ The asylums are full of unwounded men who have 
seen too much of war.” 

“Geoffrey,” I quieted him, drawing him down beside me 
on the old stone seat. ‘‘I love you. If there is only the best 
of your heart left I want that. Besides’’—it didn’t sound 
strange then to say what so many other women have said in 
war—‘‘ we have each other; nothing can harm you when we 
love like this.” 

Geoffrey left me at the station the next morning with 
a formal handshake that was truly British. The face he 
turned back from the crowd was as cheery as if he was going 
to a football game. 


A THE hospital I was glad to throw myself into my work, 
finding love a spur rather than a hindrance. ffrey’s 
letters were daily tonics, always cheery. But when he 
wrote “For several days you may not ‘hear from me,” I 
understood his danger. 

mf things intensified, and now came just a scrawl 
on slips of torn paper; sometimes a hint that he was all 


“T believe every word you say,” the 
American Ambassador answered crisply. 
“And this man is alone and needs you. 
You will go to him at my personal re- 
quest.”’ 

One week later, without further word 
from Geoffrey, I came to his hospital, 
nestling in the Dorset downs—as pretty 
a bit of green hills and grazing sheep as 
ever slipped out of a picture frame. 

“He’s gone,” the nurse said busily. 
The hospital anteroom was filled with 
anxious women, 

“Gone?” Techoed. Icaught hersleeve. 
She explained the English sense of 
“gone out.”” Would I wait? 

I was glad to have the privacy of the 
little parlor and face the twilight as best 
I could. 

I thought at least he was only a walk- 
ing case, and was comforting myself, 
when presently a hospital orderly opened 
the door and then withdrew, leaving a 
strange old man to drag himself timidly 
toward me. 

He came across so slowly to greet me, 
my old man. There was such shrinking 
in every self-conscious limb, in his trem- 
bling hand. His face was crossed with 
heavy wrinkles, and his teeth were dark 
as his hair was white. He was like a man 
from whom every drop of blood, every 
vestige of color had been drained. 

He was not wounded himself, but had 
seen six hundred of his men blown into 
the air by a German mine. He himself 
had been blown up, although slightly, by 
the second explosion, and then buried 
under the dirt. He lay there for ten 
hours, while the living passed over and 
consolidated the attack. All night he lay 
there, his mind a blank except for those 
horribly mangled bodies of his men. 
Gradually extricating himself, he recog- 
nized a flashing pool as water and crept 
wearily to it omly to find that it was blood 
instead of water. He fell against a log, 
and in the morning the stretcher bearers 
had taken him unconscious off the German 
dead body where he had pillowed. 

I had seen many men whom 
shocks had turned queer, and the 
white hair is not uncommon with 
men who have fought some years; 
but now, as I looked at my old man, 
and suddenly saw the bonny, blue- 
eyed thing with the sun lighting his 
bright hair in the woods at Fontaine- 
bleau, I knew, to its full, the sorrors 
of what he had seen was stamped 
upon his face. In that moment I 
really knew what war meant. 

“Geoffrey! Geoffrey!” I cried 
a4 again and again, and pressed him 
close into my arms. 

He dreaded the shock of my first seeing him, as every sen- 
sitive man must; but gradually I drew him down on the 
sofa beside me, and there we sat, needing no words. ‘Deeper 
and truer in every sense I loved my old man, realizing now 
the strength of the other women whom I had seen taking 
gratefully the wreck the war sent home to glorify it: 


I SAW Geoffrey daily now. He was encouraged to walk a 
bit and keep out of the hospital. It is part of the treat- 
ment. He was still adverse to marrying, and spoke of the 
terror of the night; and, with the eyes of a man who has 
gone down to hell, he confessed to his “‘ war bogies” from 
which so many men suffer years after battle. 

Geoffrey saw everyone as dead. When he saw any man 
he would suddenly peer forward and stare, hirnself quite 
pale. At other times everyone seemed constantly being 
exploded into the air. 

When he used to ask me, very gently, ‘‘ My dear, how can 
you keep jumping into the air like that?” I, who had not 
waves Cay stroked his hand and explained laughingly that 

1 it. 

Other manias, which I will not mention, were far worse 
than these, and the constant sight of blood everywhere to 
him was horrible. / 

One of the marvels/of this war is the calmness in which 
mothers and wives here go through these very usual but 
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I Don’t Suppose the War Ever Showed a Stranger Picture Than the Old Man Sitting Up Stiff and Stately, His Wig Slipped to One Side From His Bald Patch 


nerve-racking manias of their men, knowing that only their 
courage and love can restore the war-touched mind. Only 
home influence can counteract the memory of abnormal 
visions and terrific sounds as medicines cannot. 

Realizing this keenly I spoke to Geoffrey’s doctor. He 
was a curious type—fifty-five years old—with eight children, 
three boys fighting and two killed. He had, nevertheless,. 
signed up himself, and had come home wounded from Salo- 
niki, Now able again, he was taking charge of this hospital. 
America can never understand how incredibly short of men 
England was in those dark days. 

“Why do you want to marry him?” asked the doctor’ 
abruptly, peering down from his bushy eyebrows. 

“Because I love him,’’ I answered. 

“Good!” He laid his hand kindly on my shoulder. “On 
the strength of your love depends his health. Life, color, 
health will come back to him in the measure you give it. It 
will be difficult. He has seen too much. Yes,’ he concluded, 


*“ give him a home.” 


WO days before Christmas Geoffrey and I were married 

in the quaint Norman church with its peaked gray-stone 
roof wedging up through the huddle of thatched cottages 
that line the white curve of the bay. 

We stood under the British and American flags, and the 

padre in army uniform was very comforting when he said 
what was critical for me, as I am one of those Americans 
whose mother’s and father’s people both fought in the Revo- 
lution, and I gave up my nationality with a twinge, but 
realizing the fate of women. 
_ “You can never give up your nationality,” said the padre 
in his little talk. ‘‘It cannot be done. Remain always Amer- 
ican as your husband will always be English, but be a link 
in the chain that binds our people together.” 

We had not told anyone of our wedding; but the men of 
the hospital, where I believe Geoffrey was a hero, had found 
out and, when we came out of the church, they made a 
defense of their crutches instead of swords, and we passed 
under the war aisle. There were also a scattering of village 
folk; the old bodies ducking curtsies, and the wit of the pub 
shouting ‘‘ Many happy returns of the day!” 

We had taken rooms near the hospital. ‘‘Rooms” in 
England are a comfortable arrangement where you can take 
a bedroom-sitting room, as many as needed, and, while 
doing your own marketing, can have the meals served in 
your sitting room. 

I don’t know what we should have done otherwise, for I 
believe I was one of the few brides who never got a single 
wedding present ! 

My landlady, with both daughters war widows, was very 
cheery and had put some holly wreaths in our windows, her 
best parlor plants and the family canary. 

Perhaps the constant mention of the losses of everyone I 
met is weary reading to you, but nothing else gives an honest 
picture of our life in England. I had realized so little myself 
what I now daily witnessed, that every third man in England 
has been killed or wounded. Every third man! “Write us 
Something funny, something amusing about England,”’ let- 
ters from home constantly urged, while here we only turn 


from widow to orphan, from cripple to old man, seeing in 
our everyday life a country where every third man has been 
killed or wounded. 

Our home! It was a precious word to us. We both felt 
that after seeing France and Belgium, no one had a right to 
more than a few rooms until those countries were redeemed. 
But the chill that struck me I must admit even the fire of 
love couldn’t thaw. I now began to understand war in the 
households of England. Never anywhere in France have I 
suffered from lack of food and heat as here. 

We were allowed fire in one room, but our bedroom, over- 
looking the sea, actually raw with dampness, remained un- 
heated in any way, as do most rooms to this day. Gas was 
too strictly rationed to admit more than lighting one globe 
for the whole house, and there was no oil for oil stoves or sub- 
stitutes. I mention this because it was my greatest trial and 
also, I believe, of the people about me. Although few Eng- 
lish houses are ever heated as ours in America, nevertheless 
in.ordinary times a grate fire in each room makes them very 
cozy. . 
The<card that first greeted me on my mantelpiece read: 
“The American Army needs your coal. Save and help!” 
I think people at home should know that our extra depriva- 
tion of coal came from the surplus requirements of the 
American Army. Weare glad enough to share it. 

How well I realized this on my wedding night, when sud- 
denly in the cold and darkness I heard a horrible cry from 
Geoffrey, who suddenly leaped out of bed and began to carry 
on what he thought was an attack in battle. 

“Forward, forward!” he cried. ‘‘On, on, men! At them! 
On again!” 

So, with one attacking cry pressing another with fierce 
horrible yells, he went over and over in his sick mind the 
hideous charges of the past. My blood seemed to freeze in 
my veins as I saw him tear about the room, seizing the furni- 
ture, yelling madly, sometimes calling his men by name, 
urging them on. 


I HAD seen these nerve attacks in battle hospitals; I had 
heard wives tell of them; but the sight of my own was 
terrible. I followed him dumbly about the room, and at each 
rending cry, spasms of pain shook him, until, just as I had 
my arms about him, he wrenched himself free and on the 
sight of himself in the mirror: ‘‘ You Hun!”’ he cried. ‘‘ You 
low Hun!” He hurled a chair at it, and the glass cracked 
its length. 

Crouching away from his fury in the cold and darkness, I 
remembered a vital truth: to see this man as only the unreal, 
not for a moment to consider this a reality. ‘‘Geoffrey,” I 
cried, ‘‘I am so cold; won’t you take me back to bed?” 

The appeal to his real self, tender and paternal, was instan- 
taneous. His delusion slipped from him at my call for help. 
He turned to lift me in his arms, but collapsed, shaking with 
weakness. 

I answered a knock at the door. It was my landlady. 
‘I’m sorry, dearie. We know what it is. Drink this tea.” 
She handed me the cup and slipped her arm about me, almost 
fainting. ‘‘We have so many men going and coming from 
the front, and they all have these times. After the first years 


I got used to it; but I hope your husband won't get bad, 
because I have other men stopping with their wives, and 
when they hear each other it sets them all off, even in their 
sleep.”’ Calmly enough she picked up the glass and straight- 
ened the room. 


(oe woke very late from a heavy sleep. He 
seemed unconscious of anything except a bad dream. 
Even so, he looked better. All day the terror of the night 
hung over me; and after three nights of such crisis, my land- 
lady had to tell me what, in her kindness, was difficult: 

“IT don’t mind a bit, dearie, but the woman upstairs has 
got her son just out of hospital; and that little French- 
woman’s got her man over here for a nerve case; and my 
own boy will be just coming back for his leave; wounded 
twice ’e is. When the major begins o’ nights it goes right 
through the ’ouse, and they can’t stand no more.” 

Luckily an invitation came to us at the end of the week, 
which we were anxious to accept, as the doctor had urged 
me to take Geoffrey back to his childhood associations if I 
could, This invitation came from the squire who had been 
wounded in the beginning of the war, and who had leased 
Geoffrey’s old home. He now urged Geoffrey to come back 
and use it as if it were still his own. Geoffrey had talked a 
bit of the character of his parents and brother, but had 
given me no hint of their manner of living except that the 
brother, now missing, held one of the oldest Norman titles 
in England. He spoke of his home as ‘‘The Abbey,” and 
said Henry VIII had given it to his people. 

One of the hardships of any country that has been four 

ears at war is the lack of ready money. Almost all families 
had their incomes swept away after the second year, as did 
my husband. Individuals such as shipbuilders and munition 
makers were about two per cent of England. Others faced 
the frantic cost of living with nothing except their capital, 
— fast melted, or their soldiers’ salaries, incredibly 
small. 

My husband, who had to return to major’s rank out of 
the field, got about twenty-five dollars a week with a war 
tax, and at a time when field boots cost him fifty dollars a 
pair. A unique consolation lay in the fact that there was 
nothing to buy. For even our train journey we had to have 
a permit, another tax, and a change of ration cards. In all 
rural districts automobiles or taxicabs ceased to exist. We 
did at last emerge out of the unheated train into the rich 
pastures of Yorkshire and, after a long overland journey in 
a vehicle so resembling the “‘one-hoss shay”’ that I felt it 
would collapse any minute, we came to the Abbey, rising out 
of the mists, a fine bit of Tudor Gothic. I was delighted. 
We both ‘‘came home’”’ like two children. 

The old Abbey, grown out of centuries, had, thank 
heaven, never known the hand of a decorator. Even.the 
gates were curious—two huge whales’ tusks for posts. It 
was a delight to wander through the great square hall— 
“the feeding hall,” properly called—where one long refectory 
table still stood, and where Geoffrey said that his father used 
to sit at the head, his lady at his right, the rector and guests 
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For the First Time America Sent Her President to Europe, and All Paris 


WHEN PEACE CAME 


ted by Arthur I. Keller 
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The La 


Painted by F. Luis Mora, N. A. 


The French People Went to Notre Dame to G 


(A beautiful and graphic description of this marvelous Te Deum in Notre Dame Cathedral in Paris will be found on page 76) 


for the Deliverance of Alsace-Lorraine 


WHEN PEACE CAME 
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NE Tuesday in midsummer there 
was great excitement along the river 
dowr Alden way. The banks were 
crowded with people, tugs were puff- 
ing about, and in the middle of the 
river were three barges bearing the 
huge central span of a railroad 
bridge. Down stream were two 
other barges under the span that 
was to be replaced. If all went well 
the tide would raise those two barges 
inch by inch, so that at two o’clock 
exactly the old span would be lifted 
from its supporting piers and floated gently out of the way; 
and then the new span would come slowly up against the 
tide, and when it was in exactly the right position it would 
sink slowly downward as the water flowed from the hy- 
draulic jacks that bore it, till it rested just where the old 
span had been. Then the blocking would be knocked away 
and the barges would be free of their burden; tugs would 
pull them away and the thing would be done. 

Everything happened exactly as it had been planned. The 
crowds cheered, the tugs blew their whistles as they pulled 
their barges away, and the chief engineer of the Lee Bridge 
Company, who had stood on the railroad bridge, smiled at 
Dobby, the superintendent. 

Late that afternoon the chief engineer, whose name was 
Alan Coles, stepped into his automobile, which was close by 
the bridge, and drove slowly across country to Hopedale, 
a dozén miles away. He reached his house, bathed and put 
on flannels and a soft white shirt. He left the collar unbut- 
toned and did not put on a tie or a coat. Then he read the 
evening paper until the colored woman who kept his house 
came and told him that dinner was ready. He ate his dinner 
and went to the screened portion of the piazza, and, taking 
some papers and pencils from the drawer of a table, sat down 
and began to write. 

The house was quite small and sct well back from the 
road. There were few houses near and there were large trees 
all about, and bushes and a hedge were along the road. 

When it grew dark, Alan turned on the light in the green 
shade that hung from the ceiling over the table. He must 
have been very much engrossed in his work, for when he was 
not actually writing he sank back in his chair and closed his 
eyes or leaned forward with his arms on the table and stared 
before him, deep in thought. He paid no attention to the 
village noises, to birds singing their good-night songs or 
fighting over worms on the lawn, or to people or automobiles 
passing on the road. 


T TEN O’CLOCK he put the paper and pencils back in 

the drawer, looked about to see that all was in order 

and, finding it so, put out the light. For just a moment he 
remained motionless. 

Then, when he was about to rise, he heard a step on the 
piazza and someone spoke. ‘Please do not turn on the'light 
again.”” Alan rose quickly. ‘‘ And please sit down, too. I will 
go right away if you want me to.” 

The girl’s voice was very low and very pleasant. He did 
not recognize it and could not imagine what woman would 
call on him there at that time of night, or at any other time 
for that matter. 

“ All right,” he said, “no lights and stay put. Who are 

ou?” 
we Are you very sleepy or will you talk to mea little while?”’ 

“T’'m not a bit sleepy. Come in and sit down.” 

“I am in,” she said, ‘‘and I have found a chair.” The 
distant street lamp shed no light on Alan’s piazza, and the 
starlight disclosed no more than her form, very indistinctly. 

“It is a very fine evening, isn’t it?’’ Alan said casually, as 
a humorous way of receiving his astonishing visitor. , 

“It is very warm, but I don’t mind that. Don’t you ever do 
anything except work, these summer evenings?’ 

. Alan laughed. ‘I don’t believe I do, if you call it work.” 
“But it must be work; you're here hour after hour eve 
night, alone, when there are so many nice things to do with 

other people. Are you unhappy?” 

“Unhappy? Why, no. What suggested that to you?” 

“You must be unhappy, there must be something wrong, 
when you spend every one of your evenings alone.” 

“But I see lots of people all day long, and I play golf 


, Saturday afternoons and all day Sunday and sometimes in 


the middle of the week.” 

“Do you? Yes, I suppose you would do something like 
that, but you are unhappy.” 

“T’m not. You'll take my word for it, won’t you?” 

“T suppose I shall have to, but I don’t believe it, really.” 

‘Suppose we make believe that I am telling the truth and 
talk about something else. Won't you tell me who you are?”’ 

“ But, you see, I came because I thought you were unhapp 
and that perhaps I could—I could cheer you up. If there is 
nothing for me to do I’m afraid I shall have to go.” 

“Perhaps I’m not so happy as I might be. Won't you tell 
me who you are?” 


Arthur 
by 


Alan heard a rustle of garments and saw 
the girl rise. ‘‘ Please don’t go,’’ he said. 

She didn’t go, but walked toward him and 
sat down on the edge of the table before him. 
Her fingers found his cheek and passed quickly 
to his forehead, turning his face upward to- 
ward her. 

“T must go,” she said, ‘‘ but perhaps when you know that 
you are unhappy I'll come back—and cheer you up—if 
you'll promise that you'll never turn on the light while 
I am here.” 

“T’ll promise that; but won't you tell me who you are?” 

“T can’t do that.” 

He reached up and took her hand. It was very soft and 
warm and moist. Then with his other hand he touched her 
face, lightly, with his fingers. It was wonderfully smooth 
and the contact electrified him. 

“TI think you must be a fairy,” he whispered. 

“Lam; and I’m going to disappear, just as fairies do. If I 
ever come again you may call me ‘Fairy,’ if you like. 
Good-by. Don’t move till I’ma long way off.” 

“TI promise to be very unhappy to-morrow 
night.” 

“Then I promise to come to-morrow 
night.” 

He heard the pat-pat of her tiny feet on 
the piazza floor as she disappeared in the 
darkness. 


be. next night Alan Coles wrote till it 

was dark and then lighted the lamp "4 
again; but he did not wait until ten o’clock " 
before putting away his work and putting 
out the light. He lay back in his chair and 
waited, smoking his pipe and wondering 
whether his fairy friend would keep her 
promise and come again. He had not long 
to wait for almost immediately he heard her 
light steps and then the opening and shut- 
ting of the screen door. 

““Good evening,’’ he said. 

“Hello! Unhappy to-night?” 

“Yes, very.” 

“T was right, wasn’t 1? And now what 
are we going to do about it?”’ 

“T could tell a lot better if | knew who 
you are.” 

“T can tell you that so easily. To begin 
with, my name is ‘Fairy,’ and I’m a really 
truly fairy, just like the ones in the books of 
nursery days. I’m awfully pretty—all fairies 
are; only the witches are homely. I’m 
blond, with blue eyes and a very nice skin, 
and my cheeks are a very pretty pink, be- 
cause I’m very healthy. I’m a very good 
fairy, a very ladylike fairy, and ordinarily I 
never touch young men’s cheeks with my 
fingers as I did last night, and they never 
even try to touch me, to say nothing of kiss- 
ing me, unless I let them know I want them 
to, and I never do want them to unless I 
love them very much. My figure is very 
good, and it’s a very comfortable and useful 
figure to have around. Like all fairies, I 
haven’t any father or mother, and I live in 
the trunks of trees or sometimes, in the 
summer when it’s warm, in the mists of 
waterfalls. Of course I’m poor; I haven’t a 
cent in the world; although that doesn’t 
mean anything, for there isn’t any fairy 
money, you know. That’sall; anyway, it’s 
all I can think of and it ought to be enough. 
Now how can I make you happy?” 

ey that’s all you will tell me?” 

Tes,’”’ 

“Then I’m afraid I don’t know what you can do, un- 
less ” he hesitated. 

“Unless?” 

“Unless you should love me—very much.” 

“O, but I do. I shouldn’t come here if I didn’t.’ 

“But how can you? You've never even seen me.” 


HE HEARD the merriest laugh. ‘‘Oh, yes, Ihave. Fairies 
can see in the dark, and besides they can see anything 
they want to see in the daytime. I loved you long before 
I sat beside you on the bridge day before yesterday, and 
watched you make all those boats and things move just as 
though you had a fairy wand yourself.” 

“So! You saw that job, did you?” 

“Yes, and I went there only because I loved you and 
wanted to be near you; it was wonderful, wasn’t it?” 

“No, it wasn’t wonderful; it was all in the day’s work.” 

“IT knew you were unhappy then, especially when I saw 
you smile at Dobby. It was when it was all over, and you 


Smoke 


Crabb. 


J. Scott Williams 


shrugged your shoulders as though it all wasn’t 
worth while, that I knew I must do something 
to change everything and make you happy. I 
know it isn’t going to be easy, and at first I may 
have to do just a little at a time; but if you'll 
promise to be very nice I’ll try to make you for- 
get everything and be happy for just a little 
while to-night. I know you'll be nice, so go and sit in the 
corner of that big box hammock.” 


A obeyed and he was hardly there before she sat down, 
twisted about a little and lay back in his arms. There!” 
she said, “‘I’m very happy and somehow I think happiness is 
catching; anyway, I’m always happiest when 
I’m making other people happy. If you really 
want to, and don’t do it just to be polite, you 
may kiss me—not over two or three times al- 
together—and please work up to it very grad- 
ually. I’ve wanted you to kiss me for ever so 
long, and now that it’s really going to happen 
; the anticipation is almost as won- 
derful as our kiss is going to be.” 
She felt a sudden tremor pass 
through him. 

/~ “There, there!” she cried; 
! “don’t be silly. Don’t get it 
into your head that I’m some 
/ innocent young thing whose heart 
is going to be broken when she 
nyt finds out you don’t love her. 
a Don’t fancy that I expect any 
earthly love; all I want is your 
fairy love, and that won’t make 
any difference at all in real life. 
But just the same, if you kiss me 
the way you kiss any stray girl you 

Af 
happen to run across whois rather 
generous and _ undiscriminating 


with her favors, I'll never, never 
forgive you. Now begin again.” 

And then, very gently, as though 
he was afraid of crushing the spirit 
life in her, he drew her upward 
and breathed on her lips and 
touched her hair with his lips, and 
the velvet of her cheeks and her 
eyelids; and then—he kissed her. 
She sighed happily. ‘‘It was just 
as nice as I expected,” she said. 

But he didn’t treat it lightly. 
“You area fairy,” he cried; ‘‘there 
never were real lips like yours 
since the world began.” 

“You've been sampling them as long as that, have you? 
I’m a little disappointed; not much, not enough to count, 
but comparisons ave odious. Let’s forget them and be happy 
for just a little while. You are happy now, aren’t you?”’ 

“I am very happy indeed.” 

“That’s not very enthusiastic, but it’s a beginning, Alan.” 

They forgot everything except themselves for “‘ just a little 
while.”” Then she said: “How many have we had?” 

“Three.” 

“That was the allowance, wasn’t it? But suppose we 
make it four, and the last one the best and longest of them 
all; and then you will let me go without saying a word to 
spoil it, and you'll sit perfectly still till I’ve been gone at 
least five minutes.” 

“But you'll come back again?”’ . 

“Of course, if you really want me to.” 

“T really want you to, can you doubt that?” 

““When shall I come?”’ 

“To-morrow night.” 
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“You'll be waiting for me, just where you are now?”’ 

“Yes, just where I am now.” 

“T'll come. Good night.’”’ Her arm went upward and 
about his neck and drew him slowly downward. 


N THE next night he was in the box hammock, waiting. 
“ Alan.” 

“You,” 

She slipped into his arms and he kissed her. 

“There,” she said, “that’s a pleasant, friendly greeting, 
but we must be sensible. We were terribly sentimental last 
night and, while it was awfully good fun, it—well, any man 
gets tired of that sort of thing unless minds and hearts kiss 
as well as lips. So I want to be serious and very matter- 
of-fact to-night. Do you think you can stand it and not 
hate me?’”’ 

“T can’t imagine hating you.” 
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professor of mathematics in a great university and everyone 
said he was the greatest mathematician in the world; his 
mother had been a professor of philosophy in a girls’ college 
before she married the boy’s father. So you see if there is 
anything at all in heredity or eugenics or whatever it is that 
fixes those things, the little boy should have had a wonderful 
brain, and that is exactly what he did have; and he had a 
wonderful body, for he had a good start and his mother took 
good care of him and gave him lots of pure milk to drink 
and lots of oatmeal and potatoes and roast beef to eat and 
all the things that make little boys grow and become strong. 

“‘So when the little boy grew up and went 
to school he found that somehow or other 
his lessons were so easy that he hardly had 
to study them at all, and he had to study 
all sorts of other things to keep busy. He 
played football and baseball, too; and, while 


@@ [twas not white steam at all-it was- 


“Then I’m going to do my soul good and confess. I’ve 
been fibbing.”’ 

“You're not a fairy?” 

“Oh, yes, lam. But I made believe I didn’t know for sure 
that you were unhappy; and, if you were, what made you 
so. Fairies know everything; so I did know all about it.” 

“Then I am unhappy and you know why?” 

“Yes, sir, please.” 

“ Why? ” 

“‘ Ambition.” 

His body stiffened, his arm pressed against her, his hand 
closed hard on her arm. His other hand crushed hers till she 
thought the bones would break. 

“Please be careful,” she cried. ‘I’m not going to hurt 
you a bit, and it would be awfully nice if you’d reciprocate.” 

“Did I hurt you? I’m sorry.” 

“Just a little; the black-and-blue spots on my arm will be 
gone in a day or two, and I don’t believe my hand is mortally 
wounded, although I’m not quite sure. Will you listen to me 
while I tell you all about that—be careful! be gentle!— 
ambition business?” 

“‘Who are you?” He tried to stare the darkness away. 

“Fairy—just a fairy who loves you. Will you listen?” 

“You're a fairy devil; that’s what 4 

“Oh, Alan, that’s the first real word of encouragement 
you’ve given me. I’ll make you happy yet; I really will, see 
if I don’t. Will you be good while I tell you the story? Will 
you promise not to interrupt to the very end?” 

“T promise.” 

She told the story. ‘Once upon a time—that’s the way 
fairy stories always begin—there was a little boy who was a 
very good little boy, as boys go in this world. His father was 


ay 


he wasn’t so good at those as he was at intellectual things, 
he was very good indeed, so good that nobody in school 
was any better. 

“And, too, somehow or other the boy could never loaf; 
when he played he played, when he worked he worked; there 
were never any in-between times. Perhaps that was why he 
was ready to go to college when he was fifteen. Of course 
that was much too young, and his father and mother sent 
him out West for a year on a big ranch, where he was out in 
the air all day, growing stronger than ever, and where at 
night he studied the mechanics of materials or design, or 
whatever the thing is that tells about strains and stresses, 
and wrote a novel about a man who was a failure.” 


Bt hn he went to college and led his class for all four 
years, and graduated with the highest honors that any- 
one had ever received. He played on the football team and 
rowed on the crew, and was captain of the crew the last year. 
In the summer vacations he worked, once on a bridge that 
was being built, once in a power house and the other time in 
a railroad construction gang. He was graduated when he 
was twenty; and he had written two more novels and had 
never tried to sell them, because he didn’t think that they 
were really great novels; they were just practice. 

“He knew Norman Dean, and when he left college he got 
Norman Dean to let him work first in one department and 
then in another of the big plant of the bridge company, until 
he knew how everything was done from one end to the other 
end. When he finished that he was twenty-two, and the 
trouble had begun; ambition was gnawing at his in’ards. 

“ And it was a strange ambition. He was not conceited; 
perhaps it would have been better if he had been. But, try 


as he would, he could not think of any place in the werld 
that was high enough to satisfy him. He had studied the 
lives of great men, and not one of them would do for him to 
copy. He tried to visualize a man who would be greater than 
any man the world had ever known, so that he could strive 
to make that man‘a reality, to be that man himself and, 
failing, call himself a failure. 

“So he came into the world of men, with his ambition so 
strong upon him that he could not even dream of the heights 
to which he must rise to satisfy it.” 


“AT TWENTY-THREE, Norman Dean knew that the 

boy was a genius, such a one as he had never met 
before. Problems that tried older men’s souls, he solved as 
easily as they made simple additions. His genius flew hither 
and thither, into blast furnaces, into riveting shops, into 
rolling mills, into drafting rooms, out to wild places where 
railroads crossed great chasms. Norman Dean was worried; 
for such genius, such everlasting concentration, might mean 
a dangerous abnormality and a too quick burning out of the 
boy’s mind. 

“But the boy kept smoothly on his way, and at twenty- 
seven he was chief engineer of the Lee Bridge Company, and 
that was a miracle. In the five years 
that had passed he had learned a great 
deal of the world, and his ambition had 
become a little more practical and a 


little less idealistic. He craved power, because he believed 
that he could use it for the benefit of his fellow men better 


than anyone else. He wanted huge sums of money, because - 


he believed money was the tool of power. He knew that 
the wonderful brain that had come to him from his father 
and mother had placed him far above his fellow men in the 
accomplishment of things worth while, and he resolved that 
on his way upward he would carry men up with him and 
not rise by pushing them downward. Therefore he was 
greatly loved—so greatly that no one was jealous of him. 

“But he was not making money as other men made it; he 
had only his salary. Therefore he studied the steel market, 
as he had studied everything else, and when the time came 
he made a hundred thousand dollars overnight and was 
disgusted; for it was not clean money; it was not wealth 
created, but gold taken from others who had not had a 
father and a mother such as he had had. So he studied the 
market again, and put all the hundred thousand dollars into 
it, and watched it disappear till it had all gone back where 
it had come from. Then he set about studying the methods 
of men who created wealth. 

““While he was doing that something else happened. One 
night he went out to dinner.and met Kate Talmadge. He 
had heard much of her, of her beauty, of her grace, of her 
wit, of her wealth, of her charm. 

“He did not wait; the moment his eyes fell upon her and 

he heard her speak he made up his mind that he would have 
her, that she was an integral part of his ambition to. be the 
greatest man in the world; and he won her as he had won 
everything else. He swept her off her feet, battered down 
her defenses as though they were tissue paper, overwhelmed 
her mentally and spiritually. He didn’t glory in his easy 
victory; it was simply part of his march upward, farther 
upward than any other man had ever gone.” 
“WUT all this time his good fairy had been watching over 
him; ever since he had gone out into the world when he 
was twenty-two, his good fairy had been with him; she had 
sat by his side in most curious places, at his desk, at meetings 
of big men, at his bedside when he was asleep, on the golf 
course, on bridges creeping across rivers; and one day in the 
wintertime, when it was very cold and the snow was piled 
high along the paths, and he went to the Orchard Cluk and 
dressed and went out to dinner and then to a big dance, 
she was with him every minute, and when another man took 
Kate Talmadge from him for just one dance, the fairy saw 
him gazing after Kate and saw his eyes and knew that the 
time had come. She flew down and all about him, and for a 
moment he thought that he was dizzy and that he was in a 
smoky cloud; but it was only his good fairy, and she whis- 
pered something into his ear and flew away. 

“And pretty soon he wasn’t engaged to Kate Talmadge 
any more. He had wanted her because of her beauty, and her 
beauty did not satisfy him; he had wanted her because 
many other men wanted her, and he knew that his victory 
over them had been a hollow victory; he had wanted her 
because his ambition told him that his wife must be such a 
woman as he was a man, and he knew that without love she 
would kill his ambition; he had wanted her because of her 
wealth and her position, and he knew that they were mock- 
eries fashioned to lead him astray. 

“For months he struggled to decide whether he should 
tell her that he did not love her; and his fairy could not tell 
him what to do, for there are some things even fairies do not 
know. He never did decide, for Kate Talmadge found it out 
herself and one beautiful spring day they said good-by. 
And then he was terribly frightened; his ambition filled 
him with horror, for it had come very near ruining the life of 
a beautiful girl and had nearly ruined his life too. 

‘A terrible depression laid its hold on him; and Norman 
Dean and lots of others saw it and were afraid that his 
nerves and his strength and his brain would collapse, and 
they were worrying and watching when suddenly something 
happened. His strength seemed to come back, his brain 
seemed to become clear and active again. 
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Introducing Buffalo Bill’s Wife 


UT in the little Western town of Cody, Wyoming, a kindly 

featured, white-haired woman is looking toward the sunset. 
Her children are gone, and atop Mount Lookout, near Denver, 
sleeps her husband, Colonel William Frederick Cody—Buffalo 
Bill. She alone is left, one of the few remaining women who 
knew the West when the West was young and boisterous in 
its sturdy youth. Her story is of a day that has vanished, an 
intimate, homy story of a great man of great ideals, and of her 
life with him, and it is here presented by this white-haired, 
smiling woman, with all the tenderness and humor of one who 
saw more of the actual wild, adventurous life of the West, when 
the buffalo roamed the plains and the arrow of the Indian carried 
death in its jagged barb, than any other woman living. 


—TueE EpITor. 


T WAS more than a half century ago—May 1, 1865. I 
sat curled up in a big chair in front of the grate fire in our 
little home in old French town, St. Louis. | was especially 

happy on that evening. My convent days were over, and 
my age had reached that point when my mother would only 
smile and nod her head at the thought of beaux. To-night 
I was to have two! 

One whom I had seen many times before had told me once 
or twice that he liked me very much. The other I did not 
know—not even hisname. My cousin, William McDaniel, 
who had asked permission to bring him out, said that he wasa 
young man who had fought well on the Union side in the 
Civil War. 

I was curled up in the big chair. The exciting adventures 
of a persecuted duchess and a heinous duke, as they trailed 
in and out of the pages of the old ‘‘ Family Fireside,’ were 
having a bromidic effect upon me. I nodded—suddenly to 
scramble wildly, to scream, then to struggle to my feet as 
I felt the chair pulled from beneath me. I heard someone 
laugh; then I whirled angrily and my right hand sped 
through the air. 

“Will McDaniel!” I cried as I felt my hand strike flesh; 
“if you ever do that again, I'll " 

Then I stopped and blushed and stammered. 

I had struck, with force, full in the mouth, a young man 


-I*never before had seen! 


~My cousin stood and roared. The other young man 
rubbed his lips ruefully, eyed me for a second, and then he 
began to laugh. My cousin, doubled 
over with joy at the unexpected suc- 
cess of his joke, at last managed to 
choke out the words: ‘Louisa, this 
is the young man I told you about. 
Allow me to present Private William 
Frederick Cody, of the 
United States Army.” 

I stammered out some 
sort of acknowledgment. 
‘My face was burning. 

But Private Cody did 
not seem to notice. He 
rubbed his lips with his 
handkerchief; and then, his 
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eyes twinkling, answered: ‘‘I belicve Miss Frederici 
and I have met before.” 

‘“Where?’’ I asked innocently. 

“In battle,’”’ came the answer. 

I flounced out of the room. Nor would I return until 
my cousin had comeand apologized for his practical joke. 


How She Came to Call Him ‘ Willie” 


| JUST couldn’t resist the temptation,” he begged. 
“‘T’ll never do it again. Honest. And listen, Louisa, 
let’s have some fun to-night at Lou Reiber’s expense, when 
he comes’’—he was to be my other caller. ‘You know 
how jealous Lou is. Now you and Will Cody just pre- 
tend that you’ve known each other a long time and 
we'll have plenty to laugh about. Come on, now, like a 
good girl, and I’ll buy you some flowers and candy.” 

“Why, Will McDaniel!” I exclaimed. But I promised. 

So I went back to the parlor. My, but Private Cody was 
tall and straight and strong! His hair was jet black, his fea- 
tures finely molded, and his eyes clear and sharp, determined 
and yet kindly, with a twinkle in them even while he told 
me how sorry he was that he had hurt my feelings. 

He was certainly handsome! About the most handsome 
man I ever had seen. He was quite the most wonderful man 
I had ever known, and I almost bit my tongue to keep from 
telling him so. 

We joked and chatted and planned for the arrival of Louis 
Reiber. When he came we were to act as though we had 
known each other for years and appear mildly infatuated. 

“And if he asks us where we knew each other, I’ll think 
of some foolish thing to say that will make him wonder more 
than ever,” said Private Cody. ‘We'll just make him guess 
about everything.” 

“But if I’ve known you so long,” I countered, ‘certainly 
I wouldn’t call you simply Private Cody or Mr. Cody. 
— is—at least, if I’d known you as long as I’m sup- 

se ” 

“Certainly not.” He was chuckling at the predicament 
I’d got myself into. ‘‘You’d call-me Willie, just like my 
mother used to do.” 

“But”’—it was my first chance at repartee—‘‘ you don’t 
look like the sort of a man to be called Willie. Do all men 
call you Willie?’ 

“Men call me ‘Bill,’”’ came simply; and there was a light 
in his eyes that I had not seen before, a serious, almost 
somber glint. ‘‘Only one person has ever called me ‘ Willie.’ 
That was my mother—I was always just a little boy to her, 
and she liked the name. And because she liked it I liked it. 
You are the only other person I ever have asked to call me 
by the name.” 

I heldout my hand. “Thank you, Willie,’’ I said seriously. 

Then he chuckled again. ‘All right, Louisa.” 


The First News of Their “ Engagement” 
O WHEN Louis Reiber arrived, I hurried to him with the 


information that I wanted him to meet a very old and 

dear friend of mine, Private Willie Cody, of the United States 
Army. Mr. Reiber’s black 
eyes flashed. ‘‘I don’t be- 
lieve I’ve ever heard you 
mention him,” he said 
somewhat ungraciously. 

Mr. Cody smiled. 
“But that doesn’t mean 
I haven’t been in her 
thoughts, does it, 
Louisa ?”’ 

The mention of my 
Christian name caused 
Louis to stare harder than 
ever. “I thought you 
were joking at first,’’ he 
began. ‘‘ How long have 
you known each other?” 

“Oh, for a long time,” 
I bantered. ‘‘Haven’t 
we, Willie?” 

“A very long time.” 

Then we played him 
between us, teased him 
and tormented him; and 
at last, in answer to one 
of his questions, Mr. 
Cody leaned forward. ‘‘If 
you want to know the 
truth, Reiber,” he said, 
“Til tell it for the first 
time. Louisa and I are to 
be married.” 

“You're engaged?’’ 

“Why, of course,’’ an- 
swered Mr. Cody. Then 
he turned to me: ‘“Isn’t 
that the truth?” 

“The absolute truth,” 
I answered. 

Louis Reiber fidgeted. 


THE MOST THRILLING AMERICAN 


A Shot Cracked, and I Felt My Knees Become Facile 
Beneath Me. Then Again, Followed by the Cry of 


Someone in Pain, and I Fainted 


It was just about that time that Mr. Reiber ran a finger. 


around his collar, and rose. 

““‘I—I’m sorry I can’t stay any longer,” he said at last. 
“‘T just dropped in for a moment, you know.’ He held out 
his hand. ‘I certainly congratulate you, Mr. Cody.” 

“Oh, I congratulate myself,’’ Will agreed. 

“And I feel very happy about it too,” I added. 

“So do I,”’ chimed in Will McDaniel, who had listened, 
grinning, all the while. ‘You see, I’m really the one who 
arranged it.” 

Mr. Reiber didn’t say a word to him. He just looked, and 
that was enough. Then he bade us good night, as we laughed 
at what we thought was the great joke that we had played 
. him. I was especially struck by the humor and nonsense 
of it all. 

But the next morning I realized that it wasn’t so non- 
sensical as I had imagined. For bright and early a messen- 
ger boy was waiting with a letter for me. I never had seen 
the writing before, but the moment I began to read I knew: 


My dear Louisa: I know you will forgive me for calling you this. 
You will always be ‘‘ Louisa”’ to me, just as I will be glad if I may 
always be “Willie” to you. 

We joked a great deal last night. I realize now, however, that it 
was not all joking. May I call again, to-night? 


Respectfully, WILLIE. 


“He’s Terribly Handsome,” She Told Her Sister 


| LEFT the messenger at the door and hurried, somewhat 
panic-stricken, to my sister Elizabeth. 

“Certainly not,” she said wisely. “‘If you let him come 
to-night he’ll begin to believe that you think something of 
him.” 

“Well,” I hesitated, ‘“‘he’s—he’s terribly handsome.” 

She looked at me sharply, “That hasn’t anything to do 
with it. If he thinks enough of you to really want to come, 
he’ll ask again. Tell him that you're very sorry, but that you 
have an engagement for this evening and si 

“Then, suppose he should never ask again,”’ I faltered. 

‘Just you see,” she answered wisely. “A man never likes 
to get what he wants right away.” 

“‘ But I’d like to see him a great deal.” 

“*Then what did you ask my advice for?” 

I sat down and wrote a very regretful note, telling him 
that it was impossible for him to come that evening, but that 
I hoped that he would not leave the city without making 
another effort. With misgivings I gave it to the messenger 
and watched him as he hurried down the street, wishing 
that “ Willie’’ would come anyway. 

But he didn’t. The next day I had to go into the down- 
town district and; in keeping with the fashion, I wore the 
several veils which were then believed so necessary to 
protect one’s complexion against sunburn. 

So heavy were they that I could hardly see and, like all 
other girls, I groped my way through the downtown district 
and back home again without recognizing anyone. But.an 
hour or so after I had returned I realized that, while I had 
not seen anyone I knew, someone had seen me. A messenger 
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was at the door, and this time I knew the writing. It was 
poetry: ‘The blazing sun of brilliant day 
May veil the light of stars above, 
But no amount of heavy veils 
Can e’er deceive the eyes of love. 


Then, at the bottom was written: ; 
I am not going to ask this time. I hope I may see you this evening. 


“T Guess I’m Better at 


Killing Indians” 

ND while the locusts sang 
in the old trees that lined 
the street, that evening he came. 
It was very warm, and so we went 
out and sat on the steps of the 
porch. For a while we talked of 
nonentities. I was leaning against one pillar, he 

against another, opposite. 

Suddenly he changed position and came nearer me. 
“You're not angry?” he asked. We were alone now. 

“About what?” 

“That poetry?” 

“Of course not. But you didn’t make it up. You copied 
it from something.” 

‘Honestly, I made up every word of it,’’ he protested. 

“T couldn’t see much sense in it,’’,I ventured. I wouldn’t 
tell him, of course, that I had it right with me that moment. 
“T couldn’t understand it.” 

‘“‘Well”—and he laughed—‘“‘I guess I’m better at killing 
Indians.” 

I looked toward him with interest. “Indians? -Did you 
ever kill an Indian?” 

“A good many,” came quietly. ‘I killed my first one when 
I was eleven years old.” 

“Yes,” I laughed; ‘just like you and I were friends for 
years and engaged and all that sort of thing, I suppose?”’ 

But when he answered me there was a different note in 
his voice, a note of sadness quite different from the jovial, 
rollicking tone that usually was there. 

“I killed my first Indian when I was eleven years old,”’. 
he said slowly. ‘‘Sometimes I think I’ve been fighting my 
way through life ever since the day I was born. Not that - 
I’m sorry,” he added quickly. “It was my own life and I 
chose it and I wouldn’t give it up. But it hasn’t been easy.” - 

“And you've really killed Indians?’”” The thought was. 
uppermost in my mind. 

St. Louis, it is true, was far West then, and now and then 
we saw Indians, who came into the city from the farther dis- 
tricts of the West. But asa rule they were friendly scouts 
who had joined the Union forces and were acting as guides 
for the various contingents of the United States Army oper- 
ating in Missouri. To us the land of the buffalo; the war 
whoop and the tomahawk was far away—for Leavenworth, 
Denver and cities that now are but a ride of a day or two 
from St. Louis, were then, through the lack of transporta- 
tion, far in the distance. 
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ROMANCE EVER TOLD WOMAN 


The real West began at Kansas City—Westport, it was 
called then—and from there came many a harrowing story 
of bloodshed, of Indian attacks and outlawry. And actually 
to look on someone who had been through this, who could 
talk calmly of having killed Indians and of having killed his 
first Indian when he was nothing more than a boy, was some- 
thing I never before had experienced. 


Then He Told Stories of the Wild West 


O ME, it was wonderful. But to Will Cody, sitting by 
my side, it was only a recital of a hard, grueling child- 
hood and youth, spent in the midst of turmoil and danger. 
“T can’t remember much else but hard knocks,” he said at 
last. ‘‘ The first one came when I was seven years old, when 
I saw my brother’s horse rear and fall on him, killing him.” 
He was silent a moment, and then went on: ‘Then we 
moved to Kansas, and an uncle, who had been in California, 
came to visit us. He was an expert rider, and he taught me 
to ride. Then we went out to hunt wild horses; he had 
taught me to use a lasso, and I could handle it pretty well.” 

“Wild horses?” I asked. My eyes were wide. 

“‘A number of them had escaped a year or so before from the 
government reservation at Leavenworth,” Will answered. 

“But weren’t you afraid?” 

“A little—at first,’ he agreed. ‘“‘But very soon I was 
learning more about how to ride and how to shoot and to 
handle myself on the plains. Then the slavery question came 
up and my father announced himself as an abolitionist. 
Nearly everyone was against him, and one night they all 
gathered at the trading post and forced him to make a 
speech. While he was talking, the crowd started at him and 
one of them stabbed him. That’s why I’m in this uniform.” 

“They killed him?’’ I exclaimed. 

“‘No—worse. They only injured him so badly that he lay 
for weeks in danger of death. We got him away that night 
and hid him. After that it was almost a constant thing for 
bands of pro-slavery men to come to the house hunting him. 
One night a group of them on horseback surrounded the 
house and, weak as he was, my father was forced to disguise 
himself and hide in a cornfield for three days, until we could 
find a chance to get him to Fort Leavenworth.” 


Only Eleven When He Killed His First Indian 


AFTER that we moved to Grasshopper Falls, Kansas, think- 
ing to get away from the pro-slavery men, but it wasn’t 
much use. There never was any peace after that. Finally 


my father died, almost as a direct result of that stab wound, 
and I was left to be the provider for the family. I was de- 
tailed to ride with a herd of beef cattle for General Albert 
Sidney Johnston’s army, which was being sent across the 
plains to fight the Mormons. 

“We got along all right until we got to Plum Creek on the 
South Platte River, west of old Fort Kearney. Then, all of 
a sudden, shots began to sound and we heard the war whoop 
of Indians. We had been camping and jumped to our feet. 
Already the cattle had been stampeded by the Indians, who 
had shot and killed the three men who were guarding them. 

“TI was only eleven years old then, and I guess I was 
scared.” He laughed at the recollection of it. ‘I don’t 
remember much until I heard Frank McCarthy tell us to 
make a break for a little creek, and I was running as fast as 
I could. The bank gave us good protection, and we started 
to make our way back to Fort Kearney. 

“Of course, | was the youngest of the party and I fell 
behind. By and by night came and the moon came out, and 
I got more scared than ever. All of a sudden I heard a grunt 
from above and looked up on the creek bank to see an Indian 
staring about him. My gun went to my shoulder and I had 
fired almost before I knew what I was doing. There was a 
whoop, and then an Indian tumbled over the bank—dead.” 

There on the porch, listening to the quiet recital, I felt a 
shiver run through me. I had always been a romantic girl, 
dreaming of adventures and weird happenings, just like 
many another girl, but I never had imagined that I ever 
would meet a man who had killed an Indian. 

'I think my teeth must have chattered a bit, because I 
remember Will moving closer and saying to me: 

I scaring you?” 

“No, not at all,” I answered; ‘‘it’s just a little chilly.” 

‘Shall we go in the house?”’ 

‘No; let’s stay out here. And tell me some more. What 
happened next?” 


More Exciting Than a Story Paper 


| WANTED more. I had found someone who was infinitely 
more interesting than the ‘Family Fireside.’’ That was 
only so much paper. Here was a yourg man who had lived 
more adventures than the paper had ever printed. So he 
went on with his story: 

“T guess that must have initiated me, because things 
moved pretty fast after that. The Indian must have been a 
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Will and Myself Were Ushered In and Introduced. Then Began the Frolic, With a Grand Procession to the Wedding March, Will and I in the Lead 
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JILLIE MILLIE MATTISON sat in front 
of a Rapp & Whiffey automatic roller from 
seven in the morning until five-thirty in 
the afternoon, during which time Lillie 
and the machine between them wrapped 
thirty-five hundred Flor de Vapora cigars. 
The machine was almost human. In fact, 
Lillie Millie felt at times that the machine 
was more human than she was, or rather 
that it was sentient and she was merely.a 
to do was to place countless brown leaves 
over a die in such a way as to get the largest number of 
wrappers out of each; the machine did the rest. 

he factory, so the advertisements stated in double- 
leaded pica, was “the nicest place in the city for young ladies 
to work, where they can make the most money and be 
treated with the greatest consideration; clean, pleasant and 
comfortable; with meals served below cost, free medical 
attention and a commodious recreation room.” All this 
Lillie had found true enough. The room in which she 
worked was big and bright and airy. The walls were steel 
frames filled with glass. A squad of negro boys kept the 
floors immaculate. Blower-driven fans renewed the air 
every twenty minutes. Nor was the factory noisy, in spite 
of the fifty-seven bunch-breaking machines and the sixty- 
four automatic rollers on each floor. Machinery that must 
tenderly handle fragile cigars is so delicately adjusted that 
its action is not violent. The clangor was not greater than 
a like number of typewriters would have made, and it had a 
rhythm far more restful than their syncopated chatter. 

No; it was all very nice. Only, Lillie Millie had to make 
the same set of motions thirty-five hundred times a day, 
which is in itself slightly monotonous, and she had to endure 
the acrid pungency of raw tobacco. It fastened to her fin- 
gers, penetrated her pores, clung to her clothing. She tasted 
it, breathed it, absorbed it, until it seemed to her that her 
very soul must be stained a brownish-green. 


C. WAS April and the great glass windows were open. The 
fresh breezes that came across the river from the Chester- 
field lowlands could not blow away the odor of tobacco, but 
they seemed to bring and mingle with it a subtle 
fragrance that made Lillie Millie homesick. She 
was a valley girl—from the Valley of Virginia—that 
is, one of the garden spots of the earth. And Lillie 
Millie, whose eyes were too busy to turn toward the 
river and whose fingers were faithfully occupied in 


getting the greatest quantity of wrappers from each 
Te 


af, drifted, in thought, back to the valley. The 
apple trees would be bursting into blossom now, 
and there would be violets between the limestone 
rocks, 
Lillie’s heart plumb ached. 

She was tall and rangy, with the gray-blue eyes 
and light brown hair of the Anglo-Saxon race that 
had won over those stern hills—the Blue Ridge and 
the Alleghanies—and seized upon the fertile valley } 
between. They had been tall, upstanding men who 
went into battle singing and who had sung as they 
swung their axes and drove their plows. Lillie Millie 
had sung sometimes when she first came to the fac- 
tory, but she did not sing any more. 

She was dimly conscious that Sam Terrell was 
watching her. Sam was her foréman—a tall man, 
half a head taller than tall Lillie, slow, smooth- 
shaved, inarticulate. He looked lazy, leaning against 
a white-painted pillar, his heavy-lidded eyes half 
closed; but his were the eyes of the men who had won those 
western hills, hawklike and brooding, and it was reputed 
in the factory that Sam could see clean through the post on 
which he leaned. He leaned against that post so much 
that Lillie thought almost hysterically that it ought to 
have a permanent slant. 

Sam was a valley boy, and he was partly responsible for 
Lillie being where she was. After her folks had passed away 
and she had come to Richmond to earn her living, he had 
been the only man there she knew. He had obtained the 
place for her and watched over her as much as she would let 
him, like a brother and a man. 

He wandered over to her. ‘‘ Running O.K. to-day?” 

“Yes,” shortly. Her eyes followed the dipping die. 

“That shaft need tightening again?”’ 

“It’s all right.”” She did not look up; her fingers smoothed 
the creased brown leaves and pressed them methodically in 

lace. 
' “T just thought I’d ask,” he mumbled awkwardly. He 
shifted the small roll of unlighted green tobacco in the corner 
of his mouth. ‘Say, Lillie és 

She gave him an annoyed glance at ‘ast. “‘What? How 
can I make my thirty-five hundred a day if I stoptochatter?” 

“Excuse me, Miss Lillie”; he fell into heavy irony. “I 
beg your pardon, I’m sure. Don’t let me interrupt you. 
I just wanted to ask if you cared to go to the Colonial to- 
night. I hear they got a swell film.” 

“I’ve seen it. And there’s going to be a dance in the re- 
freshment room to-night.” 

“Oh!” The foreman frowned. 


‘THE girls often gave these entertainments, one rule of 

which was that no man who worked in the factory could 
attend and no girl could come who didn’t. ‘ Because,” the 
superintendent had wisely decided, “‘a man can’t dance 
with a girl nights and boss her daytimes.” 

“I'd like to bring you and call for you % 

“Do you think Pm going to a dance alone, Sam Terrell? 
I want you to know I don’t lack for company.” 

“T understand that, Lillie,”’ he pleaded humbly, “but I 
— to talk to you about something. Why do you avoid 
me ” 

“TI don’t,” she denied; then hesitated and blurted out: 
“Yes, Ido. I’m sick of this factory and everything about it. 
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The Story of Two Flashes of Romance as 
_ They Came Into a Working Girl’s Life 


By R.N. Wall 


ILLUSTRATION BY W. V. CHAMBERS 


You’re part of it and the scent of it is all over you. You live 
in it, work in it, eat it. SodoI; I’m fair poisoned with the 
stench of it. When I go out, I want to go with a man who 
doesn’t smell like a bin of filler, and I want to forget there’s 
any tobacco in the world!” 

“‘T shouldn’t think you could stand the dancing here then.” 

“T can forget anything when I’m dancing.” 

“T reckon so,’’ he said dully and moved off. 

Lillie Millie was contrite. ‘‘Sam!’’ she called prettily. 
“You can walk home from work with me to-night if you’ll 


wait at the corner.” 
my NOON the power was shut off and Lillie Millie rose, 

stretched her cramped muscles and went downstairs. 
She scrubbed her long and beautifully shaped but roughened 
hands until they almost bled, held them to her nose and 
withdrew them in disgust. She got her food upon a tray— 
good, nourishing food, sold very cheaply, just as the adver- 
tisements said—and carried it Theeeah the crowded room to 
one of the long tables. Every mouthful of it seemed flavored 
with the eternal aroma. She pushed her plate away. 

“‘What’s the matter, kid?” asked the girl next to her. 
Ain’t you feeling good?”’ 

“No,” said Lillie Millie. ‘I reckon I need some air.” 

She rose and went to the street, but the odor followed, or 
rather it was there already. On anything like a still day all 
that part of Richmond seems swathed in a blanket of tobacco- 
laden air. Strangers sniff and wonder; residents who have 
long ceased to notice it answer: ‘That smell? What smell? 
Oh, the tobacco. Biggest cigar factory in the world on your 
right. Biggest cigarette factory in the world on your left. 
Biggest chewing tobacco factory in the world straight 
ahead.” So no wonder Lillie Millie couldn’t get away from it. 

She went back to her machine and the afternoon wore 
away. Then, when the whistle blew, she descended to find 
the faithful Sam awaiting her. They climbed the hill at 
Twenty-eighth Street and sat down in the park. Behind 
Hollywood the sun was slowly sinking. The Confederate 
= with Sheppard’s gallant soldier upon it, stood 
guard. 

There was no indirection about Sam. He was slow, but 
when he started he went straight. “Lillie,”’ said Sam, “I 
love you. You know I’m pretty square and steady and that 
I'd be kind and good to you ——”’ 


A Breeze Blew a Strand of Her Own Hair 
Across Her Mouth. It Was Heavy With 
Tobacco. So Was Sam; He Reeked With It 


“Kind and good,” she murmured. ‘ Yes, Sam, I know.”’ 
A bitter smile curved her lips, lips not so red as they once had 
been. “I don’t know as I’m looking for kindness. What | 
want is to live. Sam, I might as well be in jail !’’ 

“If you’d marry me, I’d take you out. I’m earning thirty- 
five a week and Fs 

“Thirty-five!”’ she scoffed. ‘I earn half that myself and 
what does it get me? Food and a place to sleep and clothes 
pe my back. What more would thirty-five do for the two 
of 

“That ain’t the way to consider love, Lillie.” 

“T haven’t said I loved you, Sam. I haven’t said I don’t. 
You’re all right—only—I'm sick of tobacco. If I married 
you, you’d come home nights smelling of it, your hands and 
your hair and your mouth and your clothes that I’d have to 
wash. Sam, couldn’t you get some other job?” 

“Why, Lillie!” 

He was surprised and hurt and a little indignant, a man 
whose work was attacked. 

“How could I?”’ he went on. “I never done anything 
else since I left the farm. I’m making good. I’m liable to be 
made foreman of all the rolling machines some day.” 

“Of course,” she cried, ‘‘you’d put your work ahead of 
me.” She rose, her face set. 


“But, Lillie,” he protested, “you ain’t heard me half out !”’ 


HE ROSE, too, and they stood there on the top of the ter- 
raced hill like two figures on the edge of the world. At 
their feet the river rolled from those western hills among 
which they had been born. 

The girl took the lapels of the man’s coat in her hands and 
held up her white face to his. A breeze blew a strand of her 
own hair across her mouth. It was heavy with tobacco. So 
was Sam; he reeked with it. Abruptly, Lillie let her hands 
fall and drew back. 

“Oh, Sam,” she pleaded, ‘don’t make it any harder for 
me. You know I like you. I know you’re gentle and brave 
and good. You'd be as kind as you could to me. But I can’t 
do it, I can’t, I can’t! I’ve just got to live. Don’t beg me 
any more, Sam; I’m so tired.” 

m stopped instantly. He walked home with her, talk- 
ing of inconsequent things, trying even to be light and gay. 
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ELL, nobody seems to be going 
to put us out yet anyway,” Don 
said cheerfully as he and Nancy 
stood watching the dancers just 
inside the door of the main 
drawing-room of the house they 
had entered uninvited. ‘We 
might dance this.”” Nancy slipped 
| into his arms silently. ‘Gee!” 
= | Don said. “I never heard so 
many people make so little noise. I hope no one 
makes away with my one and only raincoat.” 

Nancy laughed. “I guess I don’t want to 
dance,”’ she said; ‘‘not just yet. I want to watch.” 

They made their way through the dancers to one 
of the velvet-covered couches that had been placed 
about the walls of the room. Through the arched 
doorway they saw another room, and a table gleam- 
ing with silver and shining glasses. The doors and 
the tall French windows were framed by fluted 
pillars which burst into a tangle of wooden acanthus 
leaves just before they touched the white ceiling. . 
Above the conventional Greek molding another 
molding flowered at regular intervals as it wound 
about the room. And above the ambling vine tiny { 
gargoyles of white plaster grinned down upon ‘he. 
dancers. From a circular carving in the center of 
the ceiling was suspended a chandelier of pale silver 
fleur-de-lis, with myriad tinkling prisms that sent - 
rainbows fluttering about the room like excited 
moths. 

“T never in my life Don Ewing, will you 
look at that fireplace!’’ Nancy sank back on the 
couch and gurgled with delight. 

The fireplace, too, shone a warm white; it was 
marble, carved in drooping, exotic flowers, with a 
reclining Venus whose bare feet almost touched a 
laughing Cupid. “It isn’t there, of course!’? Don 
Ewing agreed. “I don’t be- 
lieve a word of it; we don’t 
really see any of this.”’ 

Nancy leaped to her feet 
and threaded her way among 
the dancers until she reached 
the fireplace, and touched the 
marble curves with tender 
hands. Suddenly she leaned 
over and pressed her pink 
cheek against the cool marble. 

“T don’t want to know who 
you are,” said a gorgeously 
robed mandarin with droop- 
ing mustachios. “I simply 
want you to dance with me.” ‘ 

Nancy looked up and smiled 
into a pair of deep brown 
eyes. 

“I'd like to dance with 
you,” she said, and stood on 
her tiptoes in the small red 
slippers as the mandarin 
placed his arm about her. 


OR the first time Nancy 

looked at the dancers. 
Pierrots, with great ruffs of 
white tarlatan, leaned over 
fluffy columbines; Spanish 
girls, in heavily embroidered 
shawls, raised dark eyes to 
spurred cowboys and solemn 
monks. A Dutch girl, with a 
peaked lace cap, threw back 
her head and laughed merrily 
as a scarlet-cloaked devil 
tucked the end of his long tail 
in his belt. 

“It’sa lovely party,” Nancy 
said, smiling up at the man- 
darin. 

“Yes.’’?’ The mandarin 
looked down at her. “You 
mustn’t disappear as myste- 
riously as you came,” he said. 

“You must stay until mid- 
night anyway. I think there’s 
going to be some excitement.” 

‘““Excitement?’’ Nancy 
looked up at the tall man, but 
he was looking off, and there 
was the suspicion of a frown 
between his curling, painted 
eyebrows. ‘“‘ Indeed I am going 
to stay until midnight! And 
just to prove that I’m much 
nicer than Cinderella, I shall 
stay until half past twelve.” 

“Really?” said the mandarin, and he smiled again as he 
looked at Nancy. ‘ Promise, cross your heart?” 

“On the word of a gypsy!’’ Nancy said solemnly. 

“Then that’s a bargain?” The music stopped and the 
mandarin held out his hand. 

“ A bargain,”’ Nancy said, and shook his hand gravely. 

The devil, his tail trailing as he walked, rushed over to 
them. “I don’t know who you are,” he said, ‘‘but I’m sure 
that you’re nice, and it doesn’t matter at a costume party. 
We're all Frieda’s friends anyway. Will you come and have 
some punch?” 

Nancy glanced over at the couch, but Don had disap- 
peared. “’Deed I will,” she said, and took the scarlet- 
sleeved arm gayly. 

“T suppose you know that you're the sensation of the 
party?’’ the devil asked. “Everyone has been asking about 
you. That red-necked cowboy over there is furious because 
I got to you before he did.” 

Nancy turned and waved prettily. 
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“Next dance, please?” the cowboy asked, hurrying over 
to her. 

“You poor unfortunate son of the West, you,” began the 
devil threateningly; “you get right out of here. The next 
dance is mine.” 

“The one after it?”’ pleaded: the cowboy. 

“Yes,” Nancy promised. “I'll be by the fireplace.” 

The cowboy whipped out his revolver as the devil started 
to speak, 

“Well, if there’s going to be violence ” Nancy pulled 
out the gleaming dagger and rested her hand lightly upon 
her hip. 

“| cate we'll have to let it go at that,” conceded the 
devil; and he and Nancy walked into the dining room 
laughing. ‘But I give you fair warning that that cowboy is 
the most disreputable of the species. Nevertrust him. Don’t 
believe a word he says. And if you need help’’—the devil 
drew a tin whistle from his pocket and clasped it in Nancy’s 
hand—“ blow that and I will appear and rescue you.” 


” 


Made Her Adventuresome 
By Phyllis Duganne 


. ILLUSTRATIONS BY HAMLIN GARDNER 


“Do You Want Me to Make a Scene?” Nancy Demanded 
Suddenly. “How Can You?” the Mandarin Asked. 


“Thank you,” Nancy 
said; ‘‘ I’llremember.’’ She 
tucked the whistle in her 
girdle. 

“Doesn’t Frieda look 
lovely?”’ the devil asked 
as he and Nancy stood be- 
side the glistening table, 
drinking deep purple -punch from 

lasses such as Meaty had never be- 
ore seen. 

“Where is she?’’ Nancy asked in- 
nocently, 

“Right over there, next to that 
infernal cowboy,” the devil answered; 
and Nancy looked for the first time 
on her hostess. 


GUE wasn’t very original, Nancy 
thought critically, although her 
Spanish shawl was an unusually lovely 
one, and the diamond earrings which 
hung beneath her straight black hair 
were like nothing Nancy had ever 
seen outside a showcase. ‘‘She looks 
particularly charming,’ Nancy agreed. 
“It’s too bad she can’t always wear a 
Spanish costume.” 

“What I’ve always said,” the devil 
answered. “We're going to get along 
. beautifully, gypsy lady. I love people 
- who agree with me.” 

The music started and Nancy and the 
devil danced off. He was an even better 
dancer thanthe mandarin, and Nancy half 
closed her eyes, so that the room became 
a misty kaleidoscope of whirling color. 

“Your cowboy friend will have to 
dance pretty well,’”” Nancy said as the 
music stopped. 

“He'll probably step all over your 
feet,”’ the devil prophesied loudly as the 
cowboy appeared. ‘‘ But remember what 
I told you! If you need me ” He 
raised a warning finger to his lips. 

“T hope that you haven’t trusted that 
gentleman from the lower regions,” the 
cowboy began. 

“Everything that he said to me went 
in this ear and out the other,’’ Nancy 
said sweetly, and smiled as she thought 
of the pointed ear that had promised her 
adventure. 

“That’s as it should be,” said the 


“Next 
nodded. 


\ \ THEN the cowboy had left her, she 
and Don looked at each other in 
silent delight. ‘‘Aren’t you glad we 
came?” she asked. ‘“Isn’t it lovely?” 
“Sure is,” Don agreed. “Say, I’ve 
spotted our host, but who in thunder is 
our hostess?” 

“Ignoramus!’’ Nancy scoffed. 
‘‘Haven’t you seen Frieda yet? She 
looks especially lovely to-night — 

rettier than I’ve ever seen her. 
n the Spanish costume—and the 
earrings.” 

“T might have known,’’ Don 
said. ‘‘Of course they’d both wear 
the same sort of thing.’ 

“What do you mean?”’ Nancy 
asked. ‘Our host is a mandarin.” 

“Mandarin nothing !’’ Donsaid. 
“Who's ignorant now? Our host 
is the dashing young toreador with 
the magnificent cape.” 

“Oh, but I don’t think so,” 
Nancy said. “It was the man- 
darin who pulled the welcome-to- 
our-city stuff to me. He said he 
me * wasn’t going to ask who I was.” 
SS a “But I know the toreador’s the 
host,’’ Don insisted. ‘ 
went so far as to admit it.”’ 

Nancy frowned. ‘‘ Maybe,” she 
said, ‘‘but I don’t believe it.” 

“‘There’s your mandarin now,” 
Don said. “I don’t like him par- 
ticularly.” 

“You're jealous!” Nancy ac- 
cused. “He’s a very kind and 
fatherly sort of person.” 

“Never trust a fatherly man,’’ Don warned her as the 
mandarin came up and claimed her. He watched them as 
they hurried off together; then he turned and asked a 
wooden doll with painted red cheeks and wired pigtails to 
dance with him. 

“Have you seen the conservatory?” asked the mandarin. 

Nancy giggled. ‘Have I seen the conservatory!” she 
repeated. ‘That does sound like Laura Jean Libbey. I 
didn’t know they had them in New York.” She followed 
through the dining room into the conservatory and gasped 
again as they stood in the dimly lighted room. “Oh, it’s 
lovely!” she said. “Lovely!” 

‘Someone will suspect that you've never been here before 
if you’re not careful,’’ the mandarin warned her. 

Nancy looked up quickly. “How did you know?” 

“Well, after all ” The mandarin shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “I’d naturally know who was invited.” Nancy jingled 


ance?’”’ he asked, and Nancy 
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her bright beads reflectively. ‘‘ But I’m frightfully 
glad you came,” the mandarin went on. ‘‘ You’re 
perfectly lovely, you know. It’s the nicest cos- 
tume here.” 

“Thank you.” Nancy’s voice had become very 

uiet. 

“And I love your gypsy jewelry.”” The man- 
darin lifted one of Nancy’s hands, laden with 
glittering rings, and smiled as the many bracelets 
on her arms clanked against one another. 

““Ten-cent store,’’ Nancy said proudly. 

“Marvelous!’’ The mandarin looked at her for 
a moment reflectively. ‘I’ve got a pocketful of 
junk that my wife decided not to wear.” 


HE GLANCED at the door before he brought 
from his huge pocket a handful of glittering 
jewelry. ‘‘ More ten-cent-store gems!” he said. 
“You ought to wear them for me; I sound like a 
broken-down bicycle when I dance.”’ He slipped 
an enormous imitation diamond ring on Nancy’s 
finger and clasped two heavily jeweled bracelets 
on her bare arm. ‘Look at this now,” he said 
appreciatively, holding up a glittering pendant of red stones 
and soft pearls. ‘‘] don’t know why people pay thousands 
of dollars for jewels when glass is just about as pretty.” - 

“These are ten-cent-store jewels?’’ Nancy asked, clasp- 
ing the pendant about her neck and taking the chain of 

latinumlike links and deep green stones which the mandarin 
eld out to her. 

“‘T think that some of them cost as much as half a dollar,” 
the mandarin admitted. ‘Stand up and let’s see you now.” 

The added jewels were hardly noticeable among the rest of 
Nancy’s gleaming adornments. 

“Wait, there is one more,” the mandarin said. ‘‘It’s 
particularly pretty, I think. And I believe Helen said it cost 
all of a dollar.” 

He pulled the last ornament from his pocket, a shell pin, 
studded with alternated red and white glass stones, huge and 


“ 
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gleaming. Nancy smiled as the man- 
darin thrust the pin in her hair be- 
neath the yellow scarf. 

“You look charming,” said the 
mandarin. 

“I want to look at myself in a mirror,” Nancy said. 

“Gaze at yourself in my eyes, gypsy,’ he said dra- 
matically. 

Nancy laughed self-consciously as he held her two 
arms firmly and looked at her. “I guess a real mirror 
will be better,” she said. 

“You're such a warm, lovely creature,” the mandarin 
said. Suddenly he drew her toward him and Nancy 
struggled furiously to get away. 

“Please let me go!’’ she gasped, pushing him away 
with her ringed hands. ‘ Please!’ 

The mandarin’s laugh was not pleasant. 
afraid of me, gypsy,”’ he said. 

“Do you want me to make a scene?’’ Nancy de- 
manded suddenly. 

“How can you?” the mandarin asked. ‘‘There’s no 
one to see.” 

“No?” Panting, furious, Nancy pulled the devil’s 
tin whistle from her belt, and it screamed and echoed 
through the empty conservatory. 

“What are you doing?’ The mandarin released her 
angrily as the shrill whistle cut through the silence a 
second time. ‘Run along, if you’re so silly as that.” 
He walked off into the shadows, and Nancy reached the 
conservatory door as the scarlet-caped devil pulled it open. 


“Don’t be 


“AT YOUR service!”’ he said, smiling. ‘Has that good- 
for-nothing cowboy Why, what’s the matter?” 
Nancy’s eyes were wide with anger and she was panting. 
‘*T—] ——” She saw suddenly that other people in the 
great room had heard the whistle. ‘‘ Nothing,’’ she laughed. 
“‘T wanted to see you. Can we dance this?” 

“Let’s.”” The devil was silent as they began to dance; as 
Nancy’s color softened and her breath came evenly, the 
dancers who had seen her rush from the conservatory 
decided that it was all a charming game. 

might sit down,’’ Nancy suggested. 

As they danced past the conservatory door, the mandarin 
sauntered out and bowed coolly to Nancy. 


» The Cowboy Whipped Out His Revolver as the Devil Started to Speak. “ Well, if There’s Going F 
” Nancy Pulled Out the Dagger and ‘Rested Her Hand Upon Her Hip 'f) 


“Oh, so that was it!’’ the devil said. ‘ Ralph Curtis!” 

“Ralph Curtis?” Nancy repeated as she and’ the devil 
sat down on the couch near the fireplace. 

“The mandarin—don’t you know him? I don’t know why 
Frieda has him here at all—but I do, of course: He’s married 
to Frieda’s sister. Helen’s nice enough, but Curtis ——” 
The devil smiled and threw up his hands. 

“Thank you for coming,” Nancy said: ‘I was awfully 
silly, I suppose. But I’d never—I mean I’m not used—] 
mean 

“T understand,” the devil answered. ‘‘And the whistle 
was, I suppose, easier than the jeweled —- Although | 
wish ” He smiled again as he broke off. 


ON came walking toward them. ‘I’ve been looking for 
you, Nancy,” he said. 

The devil stood up and held out his hand. “I’ve been 
talking to your gypsy lady,” he said. ‘I’m Orr—John Orr.” 

“Don Ewing,’”’ Don said as he took the devil’s hand. 
“Thank you for bringing Miss Bangs back to the party.” 

““She’d never leave it if I could help it,” the devil 
answered, and his voice seemed to be reproving. He smiled 
and walked away. ‘‘See you later,” he called. 

“Where have you been?’’ Don asked. “I imagine your 
cowboy friend is still looking for you.” 

Nancy smiled. ‘I think—maybe—I’ve been having the 
start to an adventure,” she said. She fingered the sparkling 
pendant which hung about her neck. “I’m not going to te’! 
you about it yet. I guess I’m jealous of it—becayse I think 
it’s going to have all the paper-covered mystery stories that 
were ever written beaten to death.” 

“Sounds well,”’ Don said. ‘‘ Don’t you think we might go 
on to Chloe’s party?” 

“IT can’t yet,” Nancy answered. 
twelve, is it?’’ 

“Half past eleven,” Don said. ‘‘Why?” 

“Part of the mystery,’’ Nancy explained. ‘ You'll know 
in good time.” 

The cowboy appeared, interrupting them. ‘You found 
her, then,” he said. ‘I’ve been looking everywhere for you, 
young woman. This pirate here has been considerably 
worried for a gentleman of his profession.” 


“At least—it isn’t 
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the luncheon table would be smaller, 

bringing them all closer together, and 
Caroline hung back, sickly reluctant. At 
breakfast she had her morning courage, and at night 
there was the buoyant relief that the day was over; 
Lut luncheon—dinner it really was for the chil- 
dren—came at the, to Caroline, dismal hour of half- 
past twelve, when the afternoon looked as if it 
were a thousand miles long and the two o’clock 
feeling was setting in. 

Her mother had warned her of this. Her mother was 
the only person who had not seen this summer as a glo- 
rious opportunity, an enriching experience. ‘‘ You won't 
like m4: meals, Carol. You know you won’t dine with the 
lamily.” 

‘““My good mother, I shall dine with the future family.” 
Carol considered that enjoyably neat point. Privately she 
was convinced that her own importance, personal and social, 
would very soon be recognized, putting her on a different 
— with her employers, but she was not going to say 
that. 

“The five young Brights,” she continued, “ will some day 
be far more distinguished than Pa and Ma Bright are now, 
for they were born it. And besides, I shall really be in 
grander company than I am at home”; she had begun to 
laugh. ‘The French governess is related to half the nobility 
of France, while we haven't anything better than a college 
President and a consul to Buenos Aires in our ancestry. 
Now what do you say?” 


Tits children had gone to a picnic, so 


Gavol Hildreth Found tt 
a Rather Rough One 
After All 
By Juliet Wilbov Tompkins 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HOWARD GILES, A.N.A. 
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The Romance of a Girl Who Was Bent on “Doing Something”: And She Certainly Did It! 


“Oh, I shan’t try to 
stop you. Only”—and 
here Mrs. Hildreth 
looked with compas- 
sionate amusement at 
the unbridled colt gal- 
loping so excitedly to 
meet the halter—“‘ well, 
you never have lived in anyone else's house,” she 
concluded somewhat inadequately. 

The words meant nothing to Cosel. Much as she 
loved their shabby old home, she was perfectly ready 
to try living in anyone’s pink-stone castle beside a 
glorious sea, and to be paid actual money for it, with 
no harder duty than to teach three little girls to swim 
and to play tennis. 

She was only afraid that it was too beautiful, that 
such happiness ought not to befall her when her coun- 
try was at war. “I can give half my salary, anyway,” 
she comforted herself. That lent her going new sanction. 
Ten minutes after she had thought of it she was hurry- 
ing under the elms to the war-relief headquarters in the 
omy building, where she pledged a monthly sum for war 
relief. 


| Spl since she had been graduated from college, four 
years before, Carol had been explosively bent on “ doing 
something.” Though there was not much money in the 
old home, nobody in Brewster had conspicuously much or 
too little, and the lack was not a compelling force. The 
pleasant old college town had a real society of a well-bred 
and well-read order, and Carol’s father, president of the 
college for fifteen years, had left his family almost a college 
institution. 

His two sons were on its faculty; his oldest daughter had 
married the head of the English department, and the second 
daughter was even now considering an instructor in mathe- 
matics. But Caroline, the youngest, had shown a tendency 


to break away from tradition. She had already refused 
what many would have regarded as a most attractive offer 
from the associate professor of economics, and she cared far 
more for her swimming trophies and tennis cups than she 
did for the diploma: that she had brought back from four 
lively years at a girls’ college. 

And then the college boys began drilling in khaki under 
the elms; and while Carol was announcing that now she 
really would ‘‘do something,” Mrs. Silas Bright’s offer came 
like a summons. 

Mrs. Bright had watched the water sports at Lake Win- 
ona the year before, and no one who saw Carol performing 
in a bathing suit ever overlooked her. Mrs. Bright had 
asked about her and remembered. In the spring a summer 
position as sports mistress to the little Bright girls had been 
suggested with a harassed delicacy that made Carol sud- 
denly sorry for a multimillionairess staggering under three 
homes that must be kept up like palaces and five children 
that must be educated like royalty. She had packed her 
trunk in a glory of anticipation. 


ND now, six weeks later—in a room and bath where no 
expense had been spared, with a glimpse of sea from 
one window and of sunken and green-walled garden from an- 
other, luxuriously fod and served, courteously treated—the 
sports mistress pressed her brown head against the window 
as though she beat it on iron bars, and denied her active 
hunger until the second man came to her door with a 
reproachful reminder of the hour. 

The staff was seated about the round table when Carol 
slipped into her place. When the children were there, the 
two boys, Stanwood and Bob, sat one on each side of their 
tutor, Mr. Prince; the French governess, Madame de 
Pierrefeu, came on Stanwood’s right, and the music teacher, 
who was German, was discreetly placed beyond Bob, with 


. the housekeeper—who was from Milwaukee, and pacifist — 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


. eas well as Constance, the oldest child, between her and 


Miss Harkness, the English governess. The two little girls, 
Muriel and Adéle, were between Miss Harkness and Carol. 

The table was discreetly round, that there need be no 
question of head, but Miss Harkness had taken the seat 
that faced the fireplace, and she often directed the service. 
Fraiilein Schmerl, feeling herself surrounded by an iron 
ring of enemies, ate with compressed dignity, defending 
herself from possible onslaughts by cutting off her hearing 
and confining her vision between her butter plate on the 
left and her glass of water on the right. Madame de Pierrefeu 
watched her with serene malice, and let fall stinging com- 
ments from behind a smoke screen of inadvertence. 

Mr. Prince at this hour had always just come from the 
morning paper, and was moody, uneasy and given to flings 
at affairs down in Washington. ‘If I were free ” he 
was saying as Carol came in. No one was allowed to forget 
the widowed mother whose support had exempted him from 
war service. 

“I have been free all my life until now, and I haven’t 
done anything so wonderful,” Carol observed, and sighed. 

“Ah, well, you are a girl,’’ said Horace Prince. 

Carol looked at the small featured, over-refined face, 
at the strictly correct outing suit clothing a body that would 
have had a scholarly fragility if fashion had not decreed 
that all college men should be athletic, and she found his 
answer irritating. ‘‘That no longer lets us out,” she ex- 
plained coolly. ‘‘The good old days when being a girl was 
job enough have gone—unfortunately.” 

The cook had sent up a meal that would have been an 
event in Carol’s home, but she ate it only to kill time. 
Everybody was bored. Boredom filled the air like a bleak 
fog; it closed on them thicker with every course. The 
bright gardens, the ocean cliffs, the sheltered bay, all were 
free to them; they might use the golf course except when 
the professional golf teacher was taking guests about; they 
were frequently offered a motor; but they did not belong, 
there was no home soil in which they might put down roots, 
and so they withered at the top. Overfed and upder- 
exercised, overpaid and underworked, they had grown listless 
to beauty, ungrateful for ease; and the less that was 
demanded, the more their duties weighed. The air of that 
room, so full of sun and salt, was poison to any growth. 
When the meal was over they scattered with a sense of 
release, no two going together. 


AROL was free for the afternoon. She had brought 
a pile of improving books with her, and she sat in front 
of one for an hour, her mind slipping away in the middle 
of every paragraph, obliging her to go back and read it over 
again. At the stroke of the hour’s end she tossed the 
volume aside. Mr. Prince had left the morning paper on 
a garden bench, so she went round that way to collect it. 
Taking a short cut through a privet-walled alley to the 
beach, she came suddenly on Mrs. Bright and some of the 
luncheon guests. Carol smiled at her employer and slipped 
past, apparently unhurried and untroubled; but when she 
reached her seat in the shelter of the cliffs, the hands that 
unfolded the paper were shaking and her eyes looked like 


Hearing a striding approach, Carol instantly smoothed 
away all sign of storm, turning into a tranquil and intelligent- 
looking young woman reading her paper by the sea. Mr. 
Prince came down the cliff path with a clatter of pebbles 
and, seeing her, turned to her like one with a message. 

“Rather odd: just now I met one of my classmates up 
there—with Mrs. Bright and some others,” he remarked 
with careful composure. ‘‘We spoke, of course. But Stires 
must have thought it queer that he had not seen me at 
luncheon.” He kept an air of impersonal detachment from 
his subject, but breathed hard through his nose. ‘‘I must 
say, it was a little—the boys being away. Mrs. Bright must 
have known that we had been graduated about the same 
time. Of course, I don’t claim to be anything but an em- 
ployee here; I have a mother to support, and one has to 
take such work as offers. But I did think Mrs. Bright 
would—oh, well, recognize differences a little more.’’ He sat 
down on a neighboring rock in his growing confidentialness. 

Carol, listening with respectful gravity, agreed that he 
had a right to expect a different status from ‘‘the rest of us.”’ 

The last phrase arrested his attention. ‘‘Ah, well, you are 
different,” he said uncertainly; and then, as though not 
wholly sure that she was, he cooled visibly and whistled the 
dogs to a walk. 


Rig waey watched him out of sight with no sign except a 
faint quiver of her intelligent nostrils; then she laid her 
face on her knees and laughed till she cried. It was whole- 
some laughter, sweetening and healing, a brimming spring 
of self-derision and fun. 

“We're every one of us thinking it.” The laughter broke 
out again and again. “I know madame does; she expected 
to be an honored guest, with that lineage. And Mr. Prince, 
and me, and I dare say Fraiilein Schmerl; oh, it’s too 
funny!’’ She straightened up, comforted, made new. “And, 
sooner or later, Miss Harkness will,’”’ she concluded. ‘‘She’ll 
get it.” 

The day was washed clean and presented fresh glories of 
sea and coast and sky. A good walk offered itself asa delight. 
Mr. Prince had taken the beach way, so she cut across a high 
neck of land to the more sheltered bay, where they swam, 
and followed the long curves of its shore in a new mood of 
exploration. 

“Tf I would only go on being good and humorous and 
philosophical like this,” she admitted, dropping down to rest 
in a sun-flooded hollow of the shore. A long point of rocks 
just ahead hid another curve of beach. “If I could r 
She broke off, rising on her elbow to stare out beyond the 

int. It seemed incredible that anyone should be boating 
in this lonely spot, and yet an absurd little white boat, gay 
with cushions, was bobbing out across the waves. 

Carol jumped up and came to the water’s edge, frowning 
for better vision, for the little craft looked strangely roman- 
tic and unreal. Among the cushions a young woman was 
lying, her hands clasped above her head, her eyes lifted 

reamily to the sky. If she had oars or paddle, there was 
no sign of them from where Carol stood, and the receding 
tide was taking her out at a good pace. 

“‘What on earth’’—muttered Carol, instinctively peeling 
off her sweater. Then she lifted her hands to her mouth to 


hard little gray stones. Mrs. Bright had not dreamed of ‘shout a warning, but at that instant the girl’s head jerked up, 


stopping her. No matter how charming Carol showed 
herself, how original and sophisticated and gently bred, 
Mrs. Bright never woke up to the discovery that Carol 
might well have been put on a different footing in her 
great house. 


and she looked about in unmistakable alarm. 

“Have you got an oar?” Carol called, but could not make 
herself heard. 

The girl was on her knees, shouting herself now, waving 
toward the shore, but there was no iat of response from 


He Was Very Still Now, His 
Arms Wound Tightly Over 
Two Grass Tussocks. Then 
He Began to Call Again, in a 
Careful, Surface Voice, as 
Though He Were Trying Not 
to Shake His Body 


beyond the rocks. Then Carol saw her stand up, and 
the little boat rocked wildly. 

“Sit still!”’ she cried. 

There was no time to run for help, with the fool losing 
her head like that. Dropping off skirt and shoes, Carol 
sprang down the long point of the rocks and took a header 

into the deep green swirl beyond. The eddy was strong and 
she came up beyond the point, but, righting her course, she 
went out like a terrier after a stick, head burrowing, arms 
shooting piston-fashion ahead. When she cleared her eyes 
fora second look, the girl still stood up in the dancing boat, 
but at least she was not jumping about any longer; she 
seemed to be staring in fixed amaze at her rescuer. 

“Don’t worry; I'll get you in,’’ Carol sang out. 

As she burrowed again for a new spurt a blurred sound 
came from the shore behind, but she did not slacken her 
pace. ‘If they are bringing a boat out, so much the better,” 
she reasoned. ‘‘And if the crazy loon does go over, I’ll be on 
the spot.” 


later she came up beside the boat. The girl 
abruptly sat down. Her face was sickeningly white, but 
her eyes had a curious look of surprise, and her mouth fell 
a little open. “Sit tight. I’ll get you in in no time,” said 
Carol kindly, and, finding a rope at the bow, she took it over 
her shoulder and set out sturdily for the shore. 

It was a hard pull, and no one came to help. Carol’s 
drenched eyes saw people, numbers of people, apparently 
standing in a silent semicircle on the beach. There seemed to 
be a house there, half built, showing daylight through. It all 
grew queerer and queerer, like a dream. The white girl in 
the boat did not speak, even when she was close enough for 
the watchers on shore to hear her, and no one sprang forward 
to give Carol a hand when she found beach under her and 
rose heavily to her feet. ¥ 

The little boat nosed up into the sand and stopped, but 
the expected clamor of gratitude did not come. They were 
strange-looking people, who stared at her as if she were the 
crazy one; and in their midst a man sat heavily on a soap 
box, in one drooping hand a cord that led to a large camera. 
Carol stared her bewilderment, still holding the white boat 
in leash, and he made weary explanation. 

“Well, young lady, that was the prettiest rescue I ever 
saw, but you've spoiled thirty feet of film,” he said. 

Carol stared from him to the romantic costumes of the 
others, the painted whiteness of her heroine, the flimsy, 
baroque castle, then down at her own shaken person, and her 
mother’s gift of laughter rose above everything else. Just as 
she was, in a clinging middy and drowned knickerbockers, 
she sat down on the sand and shouted; and the troupe fol- 
lowed, one by one, till only the camera man and the heroine 
were left sober and efficient. The rest were helpless, weeping 
with mirth. 

“Now I s’pose I’ve got to do it all over again,’”’ said Miss 
Ninette Le Roy. I 


"Bane were very kind to Carol, lending her a dry bathing 
suit for underwear and running to find her own discarded 
garments. Dressing tents had been hidden behind the next 
point, where they would not obtrude on the romantic scene, 
and the star’s private tent was put at her disposal. 

Miss Le Roy presently followed her there. ‘“‘Do you mind 
my coming in?’ she asked on a high note of listless com- 
plaint. “‘Trotty says it’s too late to try again, and I want to 
get this stuff off my face.” She sank into a chair before a 
board on props that served as a dressing table, and her sigh 
was like the rush of air from a punctured tire. ‘Always 
waiting round on the sun in this job,’”’ she explained. ‘‘Get 
all ready, sit for three hours while they fuss and waste time, 
then you're told the sun isn’t right, and please report at the 
same time to-morrow. I’m hopping mad just about three- 
fourths of the time.” 

Carol, rubbing her drenched hair, hid a reminiscent wave 
of laughter in its shelter. ‘‘Of course, I spoiled the party 
to-day,” she said. ‘I still don’t see why you didn’t tell me 
to get out.” 

“But I didn’t know what you were, coming at me through 
the water like a torpedo.” Miss Le Roy went wearily to 
work on her face. ‘“‘ My gracious, you scared me stiff! And 
then, when I saw you were only a girl, I was afraid you’d 
drown on me if I moved.” 
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“‘T don’t drown very easily.’’ Carol laughed. 

“Well, I do,” was the unsmiling answer. ‘And I didn’t 
see why I had to go over after you if you began struggling; 
nobody’d asked you to save me. But it wasn’t going to be 
much fun either way. I didn’t breathe all the way in.” 

Carol sat on the sand in the tent entrance and shook out 
her hair in the sun. She was enjoying herself tremendously. ° 

‘But how did you expect to get back?” she asked. ~ 

“In the play I don’t. Rudolph Daingerfield—he’s the 
villain—picks me up on his yacht. We've got a swell boat 
coming to-morrow for that part. This was just the scene 
where my rival cuts the rope and pushes me off while I’m 
asleep in the boat. She is my attendant, and Daingerfield 
has made love to her on the side, do you see? Of course, I 
really love—oh, you don’t want to hear that stuff.” And 
Miss Le Roy took advantage of a mighty yawn to clean up 
the skin on either side of her stretched mouth. 

“But the real—you didn’t expect to stay in the boat until 
to-morrow of course. You couldn’t do that,’’ Carol argued. 

“You should worry. I had a perfectly good pair of oars 
under the cushions.” 

Carol felt her chest, still aching from the strain that had 
been put on it, and longed for someone to laugh with her. 
“The next time I see anyone in trouble, I will simply con- 
clude that it is a movie, and let them drown,” she said. 

“Well, they’re better out of this world 
than in it,’”’ said Miss Le Roy. 


sun presently moved from the 
tent, and Carol climbed the rocks to 
get the benefit of its last warmth on her 
hair. The cast had disappeared to dress, 
and the baronial castle gave an illusion of 
solitary grandeur in the glow of the sun- 
set. The beauty about her and the fun of 
it all after the frantic boredom of the past 
weeks went to Carol’s head. When she 
saw the director coming in quest of her, 
she met him with a happy openness. She 
liked everybody! 

He was a pale-gray little man—hair, 
clothes, even skin—with a hitching walk 
that had named him “ Trotty,” but there 
was ability in the long, loosely molded 
face, and the gray eyes, big and deep-set, 
showed imperishable faith in sentiment. 

“‘T want a little talk with you,” he be- 
gan, seating himself on the rocks with 


“Oh, That’s All 
Right. None of 
Them Do. Ni- 
nette Le Roy is 
Gussie Bones Up 
Where She 
Comes From.” 
He Was Not 
Amused at That; 
it Was’a Simple 
Statement of Fact, 
and Carol Had to 
Bite Off a Laugh 
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a city man’s gingerly care. “Of 
course, I don’t know one thing 
about you except that you are 
some swimmer; but it looks to me 
as if heaven had shipped you down 
here to-day, f. 0. b.” 

“To save Miss Le Roy?”’ Carol 
asked. 

“Oh, no,” he answered quite seriously. ‘‘That piece will 
be done next week if the sun holds out, and then we're 
going to put ona great drama—a big, vital thing—strong 
heart interest, lots of excitement, yet thoroughly refined— 
just sweet and lovely all through. Now, the way you went 
off that point down there—by jiminy, you might have been 
shot out of a gun! Are you by any good luck a professional 
swimmer?” 

Carol’s heart gave a leap of expectation. She had no idea 
what was coming, but everything seemed possible in that 
mood. ‘‘No; but I can doanything that a professional can,” 
she said carelessly. 

“Fancy dives, flip-flaps, and that sort of thing?” 

dear, yes.” 

“Got any cups—trophies?”’ 

“Yes. A whole row of them.” Her inner state was a yel 
of excitement, but outwardly, of course, she was a Hildret 
of Brewster, serenely mistress of herself and of the situation. 

“T thought as much. I can’t swim, but I know class when 
I see it.” He lowered his voice and instinctively tried to 
draw up his rock closer to hers. ‘‘Well, do you want to 
consider a proposition?” 

Caroline was too happy to be quite sane, and Trotty 
unfolded his proposition with a conjurer’s skill, and had 
Carol in a blaze of excitement by the time he had set forth 
her réle. It demanded little act- 


ing. As one of a group of girls 
enjoying a beach, she would do 
such notable diving and swimming 
that a conspiracy decides to make 
She is persuaded to 


use of her. 


When She Had Him in Focus, 
itSeemed to HerThatthe Young 
* Man Was Overacting His Part. 
He Tried Too Hard. It Was 
Worrying. She Wished That 
Whoever Was Going to Rescue 
Him Would Hurry UpandDolt 


slipan oilskin packet under her bathing cap, elude her 
companions and swim out undetected toan anchored 
yacht; there she climbs up the side chains and 
gives the packet into a hand held down from above. 
A seaman who chances to witness the performance is knocked 
on the head and thrown overboard as the yacht steams away, 
but the girl saves him, thereby releasing a great deal more 
plot, and dropping out herself until her final vindication as 
an innocent tool of villains. 

A professional swimmer had been engaged for the part, 
but a telegram had that day announced her seriously ill. 
For the three or four weeks of play-work and picnic life and 
freedom, Carol was offered as m money as she would 
receive for the whole dreary summer at Mrs. Bright’s. And 
Mrs. Bright would probably be glad to release her, for the 
little girls could all swim now, and they were off with their 
friends so much that the sports mistress scarcely saw them 
for days at a time. 


Gre promised to send word the next day, and was taken 
home in the director’s car, with the camera man and half 
a dozen young women piled up in the tonneau. It was a 
noisy party, especially going through the village, for the 
camera man had a burly facetiousness and the girls were 
rather shrill and bleached, but Carol did not care. She liked 
it that way. When the car had set her down at the Bright 
gates, it went back with much waving of hands, and Carol 
waved after it with exaggerated camaraderie. 

“I’m tired to death of my betters,’’ she muttered as she 
turned away. 

The pink-stone castle loomed before her like a jail, and 
suddenly she was tired and dispirited. The sight of Miss 
Harkness, coldly handsome, imposingly British, transfixed 
in the path, staring at her and her convoy, ought to have 
filled her with amusement, but it did not. She was, after 
all, a Hildreth of Brewster, and she was tired of not having 
that recognized. She nodded resentfully and plodded past 
with no word of explanation, her bundle of damp clothes 
under her arm. And she did not tell her adventure at thé 
supper table, as she had planned. Carol was ina very wicked 
mood that night. 

Of course, by morning she knew what she must not do. 
Her father’s daughter could not very well perform a swim- 
ming stunt in a movie melodrama. The family had won- 
dered last summer if the Lake Winona water sports were 
not becoming too public. It was a bitter disappointment, 
but, as her mother had said, there was no royal road to 
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They Tried So Hard to Make Her Behave 


ELLIE SANBORN married 
the Congregational minister 
when she was scarcely eight- 
een years old. He was many years 
older than she, but his attentions 
flattered her. When she was nine- 
teen she made him a present of 
twins, a girl and a boy, whom he 
named Lucy and Robert, although 
Nellie wanted to call them Sylvie 
and Bruno. In the course of time 
the Reverend Stanley Shepard was 
“gathered to his fathers,” as he 
would have said. The twins were 
now seventeen, seniors in the local 
high school and considered promis- 
ing scholars. They rallied splen- 
didly to their mother. 
“Poor mother,” they both cried, 
one on each side of her chair; ‘‘ we'll 
stand by you! You shan’t suffer.” 


and all these books!” 
Lucy cried. 

“What, all father’s 
books and the old cher- 
ubs?”’ said Rob. ‘I say, 
ma, what’s struck you?” 

‘Hot, dusty, her nose 
streaked with grime, 
mother stood in the cen- 
ter of the. dismantled 
room, facing her two ac- 
cusing offspring. She was 
half laughing, half in tired 
tears. “I’m not giving all 
father’s books away,”’ she 
said defiantly. ‘‘Over here 
are the ones I’ve saved to 
take with us. Now, you 
two, sit down and go 
through that other pile 
and find any one, single, 
solitary book you think 
you'll ever want to open. 
Sit down and begin.” 


Mother pushed back one of her 
stray, rebellious yellow locks, took 
her children’s hands in hers and looked up at them, smiling 
through her tears. ‘You dear, brave children,’’ she said. 
“T guess it’s rather up to me to look after you a little bit 
longer. I guess you'll finish high school anyway, dears.” 

“But howcan we?” said Robert. ‘Father left no money.” 

“T’ll find a way,” Nellie smiled. ‘You go back to high 
school just this week and we’ll see what happens.” 

What happened was that the parish paid the late Rev- 
erend Stanley Shepard’s salary up to the end of the year and 
offered the parsonage to the widow, rent free, until the twins 
had completed their schooling and a new minister had been 
selected; and Grandfather Sanborn, who had recently sold 
the ancestral white pines for twenty thousand dollars, was 
so pleased with his bargain that he offered to pay the twins’ 
expenses for their first year at college. 

“IT will go to college with them,” thought Nellie to herself 
when this news came. ‘I will keep house for them, and 
study with them, and go to the football games, and get 
work to do.” 


OWARD the end of the summer the twins returned, late 

one afternoon, from a farewell picnic arranged in their 
honor by their schoolmates to find their mother had started 
in on the library, getting ready to move. Into this scene of 
dust and desolation Lucy entered. 

““Mother!”’ she cried. ‘Why did you start this when we 
were away? You're all tired and, my! your face is dirty.” 

“My nose always starts itching when my hands are 
dirty,” her mother said. ‘I wish, dear, you’d run over to 
Mike Austen’s and ask him if he can haul a load of books to 
the library to-morrow.” 

“To the library!’’ Lucy exclaimed. ‘ Aren’t we going to 
take those books with us? Lots of ’em were grandfather’s and 
great-grandfather’s books.” 

“And nobody has read 


* Robert, She’s Going to 
Give Away These Pic- 
tures and All These 
Books!” Lucy Cried 


Her voice rose to a firmness they could recall only once or 
twice in all their lives, and the twins obeyed mechanically. 

Then their mother left them, to get supper. 

When she returned, they had finished. 

“Well?” she said. 

“It isn’t the books,” Rob answered. ‘We admit they’re 
dry as dust and dead as bricks. But they were father’s. We 
think we ought to keep ’em with us on that account.” 

“‘Can’t you remember father without these dead books?” 
their mother asked softly. “I can, dears. I think he'd 
rather have them go toa library where somebody that might 
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want ’em can find ’em than to have them cost us thirty or 
forty extra dollars to move, and maybe necessitate a larger 


apartment than we can afford to house them in.” 


“If you put it that way ” said Robert, weakening, 

Mother turned away hastily; she was having her own 
way—for the first time in eighteen years she was having her 
own way! 


S° THE widow and her children went to Hampshire, 
selected of course because the college was coeducational 
as well as of good standing. When they reached the college 
town, although it was still enjoying its summer snooze before 
the reburgeoning of college life, a certain strangeness settled 
on the children, and mother led the way into their new home, 
a little half-house on a side street, which yet cost an absurd 
rental that secretly troubled her. She must find work! 

‘‘Not much like the old parsonage, is it?’’ said Rob rue- 
fully, surveying the tiny sitting room. 

“It will look different when we get it all fixed up,” said 
mother cheerfully. 

“If we only had the Sistine Madonna to go over the 
fireplace, it wouldn’t look so strange,’’ said Lucy. 

Her mother shot her a quick glance, and turned away, 
‘Bob, help the man bring in the trunks,’’ she commanded; 
“and you be getting them unpacked, Lucy, and show Bob 
where to put the bureaus. I’m going out after food and 
ice and coal and wood. You children get busy.” 

She disappeared, and was gone a long time, returning 
loaded with parcels, among them one which didn’t look like 
anything containing 

““What’s in that?’’ Lucy demanded. 

“Wait and see,’’ laughed mother, breaking a few pieces of 
packing case by holding one end and standing in the middle, 
and starting a fire in the kitchen range. 

Supper was a hasty and frugal affair, and, as soon as it 
was over mother went into the sitting room, leaving Lucy 
to do the dishes and Bob to uncrate more of the furniture 
inthe hall. She untied her mysterious package, taking there- 
from a framed Japanese print, chiefly in reds and lavenders. 
It wasn’t a first impression by any means; but it gave a 
sense of distant lands and lovely spaces. She twisted in a 
strand of shining new picture wire, climbed a chair, inserted 
a hook over the molding and hung the print above the plain 
wood mantel that capped the small fireplace. 

Then she scrambled down and produced from another 
package two small glass vases and a little bunch of asters. 
She cast about for a way to fill the vases, concealed them 
under her apron and ran upstairs to the bathroom, watching 
her chance to get down while Rob was busy in a chamber. 
Then she surveyed her bit of brightness with shining eyes 
and went demurely into the kitchen. 

“Mother, what have you been up to?’”’ Lucy demanded. 
“T can see it’s something. You can’t fool me.” 

She laid down her dishcloth and went into the sitting 
room. Mother followed her to the door and watched. 

Lucy glanced around quickly, and then called to Bob. 

“Hello!” he cried, striding in and gazing. ‘Japanese, 
eh? I say, ma, some color, eh? And pipe the asters." 

There was evident pleasure in his voice. The gay bright- 
ness pleased him. Mother’s face flushed, and the corners of 
her mouth didn’t seem quite sure whether to go up or down. 

But Lucy was more critical. 

“It—it’s very pretty,” she admitted a little reluctantly. 
“But it doesn’t have the atmosphere of —of our family.” 

“Lucy, dear, and I thought 


em since great-grandfather, 
if he ever did,” said her 
mother. “I’ve picked out 
to save the readable ones 
and the valuable ones. If 
you and Bob want to go 
through the rest, go ahead. 
Everything on this side of 
the room is going to be given 
away.” 

“Everything? You mean 
all these things besides books 
too?” 

“Yes, dear, everything.” 

Lucy stepped over a great 
pile of dead sermons, lifting 
her white skirt high to avoid 
the dust, and turned out a 
picture which had been stood 
face to the wall. 

“Mother!” she exclaimed, 
pointing accusingly. ‘The 
Sistine Madonna!” 

“Yes, darling, I thought 
that would be so nice in the 
Sunday school.” 

“But someone gave it to 
father, and it has always 
hung in our library.” 

“Do you like it, dear?” 

_ “N-no, not particularly 
as apicture. But it’s a ma- 
donna, mother, a great ma- 
donna.” 

“T’m sick of madonnas!”’ 
mother exclaimed. ‘I want 
something bright, full of 
colors. There’s the shep- 
herd and the lamb, too, in 
the other corner. I thought 
of that for the primary grade 
room in the Center School.” 

Lucy, with her hand still 
on the Sistine Madonna, 
was turning it to the light 
as Rob entered. 

“Hello!” he whistled. 


you were only eighteen this 
last month!” said mother, 
turning back into the 
kitchen. 

“ Now what does she mean 
by that?” Lucy demanded 
of her brother; and she re- 
turned to the kitchen, where 
she and her mother moved 
in an odd, constrained si- 
lence. 


HEN you have a Jap- 

anese print in reds and 
lavenders over the mantel, 
and your furniture is plush 
and black walnut, you are, 
if at all sensitive, distinctly 
pained. Mother was sensi- 
tive. So the next task to 
which she addressed herself 
was jacking up the rest of 
the room to the new stand- 
ard. This involved the sur- 
reptitious purchase of bright 
cretonne, and the more diffi- 
cult secret manufacture of it 
into slip covers for the chairs 
and the black haircloth sofa, 
and also the manufacturing 
of curtains. New furniture 
was out of the question, but 
mother did sin to the extent 
of buying a plaster cast of 
Donatello’s laughing boy. 
But she heroically refrained 
from putting it under the 
Japanese print, placing it on 
top of the bookcase. 

College had opened before 
the slips and curtains were 
ready, and one noon the 
twins came home to find the 
sitting room transformed 
and glowing. The plaster 
boy laughed across at fresh 
flowers on the mantel, and 
in one corner was mother’s 


“What's the big idea, ma?” 
“Robert, she’s going to 
give away these pictures 


And it Was So—So Undignified, a Professor of English Literature and the Widow ofa Clergyman  " 
Swapping Chocolate Peppermints! 


best tea set on a little table 
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Miss Ferber Was Asked by The Ladies’ Home Journal to Meet 


One of the Incoming Troop Transports for the Benefit of the 
Mothers, Wives, Sisters and Sweethearts Who Cannot Get to 
the Debarkation Ports, So That They Might Have a Picture of 
Their Boys When They Come Home From “Over There” 


HIS isan invitation (personal) to the woman 
who lives in Kalamazoo, Michigan, where 
I was born; in Ottumwa, Iowa, where I 
lived; in Appleton, Wisconsin, where I grew 
up. For that matter, it is also extended to 
the woman in Emporia, Kansas,and New 
Meadows, Idaho, and Whitecloud, Michi- 


no reason why the affair should.be exclu-. 

: sive. The farther inland she lives the more 
cordially she is invited. The time is.February, 1919; the 
place, Pier Number 4, Hoboken, New Jersey. The program 
includes the docking of that great gray monster known as 
the steamship Leviathan, formerly known as the Vaterland. 
Some ten thousand boys will take part in it, among them 
your son, your brother and your husband. °° 

A New Yorker picks up his‘morning paper and reads that 
the cruiser Charleston, the troopship Stockholm, the steam- 
ers La France, Saxonia and Touraine have arrived in port 
with a gratifyingly large number of American troops on 
board, home from France. There will be a column or two on 
an inside page, especially if the voyage has been a rough one. 
The picture of a slim young ace smiles out at you from the 
printed page. Below it a line informs you that his Croix de 
Guerre bears all the palms that, grow in the garden of 
France’s gratitude. 

There are other photographs, perhaps, of Major This or 
Colonel That, or of the ship herself as she lies, troop-laden, 
at the pier. But your New Yorker is blasé of ships, even 
troopships. Uniforms are no treat to him; wounded sol- 
diers pass hourly across his line of vision; Forty-second 
Street seems to be peopled entirely by limping boys in 
khaki. He scarcely glances at the halting figure hobbling by 
with the aid of a stout yellow stick. Hundreds of these 
boyish figures with their old-man gait have served to dull 
the edge of his comprehension. It isn’t that he fails to 
understand or appreciate. He has learned to accept them, 
that is all, as they have learned to accept themselves. As 
for sympathy, that pink-cheeked, blue-eyed boy with the 
shattered body wants none of it. 

The landing of another troopship or steamer means a 
fresh influx of these mutilated figures. The Eastern woman 
whose son or husband has returned 
wounded has the joy of being near him, 
o! seeing him perhaps twenty-four hours 
alter he has been received into the de- 
barkation hospital. Thousands of Mid- 
\estern and Far-Western women are 
daily coming eastward to be near when 
scn or husband or sweetheart is returned 
tothem. But other thousands—hundreds 
o| thousands—millions of women are wait- 
ing back home in Waterloo and Spokane 
aid Dallas and Milwaukee and Butte. 
tome duties, distance, financial condi- 
tions, ill health—any one of a dozen good 
1 asons may keep these women from join- 
i: g their returned dear ones. And while 
t'ey go about their housework or office 
\. ork, at home, in store or factory, at the 
washboard or at the typewriter or the 
k tchen stove, their plaint is the same: 

“But why don’t they let 
him come home? I want 
him here! I can nurse him 
better than those strange 
women! Why won’t they let 
hm come home?” 


JETTERS are pouring in at 
Red Cross headquarters, 
at the debarkation hospitals, 
at Army headquarters, at the 
pier at Hoboken: “‘ Why are 
they keeping my son?” 
. “What kind of treatment 
is my husband getting?” 
“Our family doctor could 
cure my brother in no time. 
He must be worse than his 
letters say. Is it his eyes? 
Is he disfigured? Is he this, 
and is he that?”’ 


= 
\ 
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gan, and Marvin, South Dakota: There’s* 


Next Stop, Hoboken! 


By Edna Ferber 


Thousands of such letters. Naturally. And 
New York receives him, and handles him ever so 
gently, and tries to make him whole again, That 
is her answer to the frantic letters. 

Now, there is nothing thrilling about Hoboken, 
New Jersey, as such. There is nothing dazzling 
about the gray hulk of the Leviathan, as such. 
But the combination of Hoboken pier, the steam- 
ship Leviathan, ten thousand cheering, joy-mad 
boys and a large yellow February, 1919, moon 
furnished me with a thrill that 1 can 
never hope to convey through the clumsy 
medium of written words. To see them 
go must have been a 
stirring, glorious, 
harrowing thing. But 
to see them come 
back 


OW, Iamthe sort 
of moist, unpleas- 

ant body that always 
cries when a parade 
goes by, or a ship 
comes in, or a train 
leaves. But from the 
moment that I spied 
the great columns of 
the fun- 
nels against the 
mauve of the evening sky, to the time, almost twenty-four 
hours later, when the last of the wounded boys lay tucked 
safely away in the debarkation hospital, I shed not a single 
tear. 

It was a thing past tears. Tears would have been an in- 
sult to the magnificence of it. 

Now, to see this is not so easy as you may think. It is 
a distinct struggle to convince the powers that you ought 
to be permitted to go down to the Hoboken pier, greet the 
incoming ship and board it. Not only that, but to be al- 
lowed to talk to the boys, inspect the ship and to accompany 
the wounded-in ambulances to the doors of the hospital; 
and, not stopping there, to tuck them in, figuratively and 
literally. To Micawber it, I wanted to follow this wounded 
boy during the first twenty-four hours of his return to the 
United States after months of fighting in France, months 
that had been filled with homesickness, 
bewilderment, bravery, pain, courage, 
victory. 

You had to havea pass. You had to 
wear a brassard. You had to tell a hand- 
some young captain (of a suspicious and 
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“doubting nature) your habits, 


pastimes, age, ambitions and be- 
hef in future life. Visitors are 
» not allowed on the pier. It was 
‘finally through the 


Cross. The precious slip 
_of paper once achieved and the 
white-flannel arm brassard with 
its red lettering ‘“‘C 59” (which 
. means Correspondent Number 
) pinned on the 
coat sleeve, one 
found oneself en- 
titled to all sorts of 
liberties. 
The street side- 
walk in front of the 
reat docks is for- 
_ bidden passers-by. 
Only army officials, 
office workers, sol- 
diers, sailors and 
civilians equipped 
with passes are al- 
lowed to walk on it. 
So on the other side 
of the street stand 
the shut-outs. 
Women in cheap 
furs and shabby 
hats; men huddled in their collars against the sharp Feb- 
ruary air; young girls; boys shuffling an impatient jig; 
black and whité—for the Leviathan bore thousands of 
colored troops—all standing at the curb’s edge, their faces 
turned patiently toward the great red brick structure whose 
iron fence and ep gate separated them from that 
first glimpse of their boys. They eye with envy, but with- 
out resentment, those powerful. ones who walk on the for- 
bidden side, pass through the gateway and disappear within 
the great black mouth of the pier shed. 


bee ier is peopled with men and women in the uniform 
of the Army, or the Navy, or the Red Cross, or the 
Y.M.C.A. These only, except a handful of correspondents 
and photographers. 

Into the vast tunnellike shed which leads to Pier Number 4 
I go, and suddenly from the entrance comes the blare of 
brass and the beat of drums. A band! A jazz band from 
Camp Upton. It approaches, a little khaki-clad company, 
marching in time to their own martial music, and I stand aside 
to let them pass and then follow ecstatically after, out on the 
concrete pier itself and within a foot of the water’s edge. 

Across the North River is 
New York, rouged by the 
set and chiffoned by the eve- 
ning mists. The Woolworth 
Tower—the City Hall—the 
Singer Building. There are, 
I suppose, certain architec- 
tura that have 
proved faintly disappointi 
at first sight. heard 
tourist say ‘Tha’ so?” on. 
being shown St. Mark’s. The 
bie | Mahal has left some 
sightseers cold. I have seen 
the Colosseum neglected for 
a drive in the Pincio. But 
New York’s skyline, at sun- 
set, is strictly as advertised: 
If its artistry doesn’t get you, 
its bulk will 

The Camp Upton band 
rested from its last windy 
endeavor. The Red Cross 
canteen girls, in their chié 
capes and fetching French‘ 
blue hats, pulled the soft 
folds of their cape collars a 
little higher against the chill} 
wet night breeze. This section 
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Light of the Fires. They Suggested 
Two Antagonists About to Spring 


VI— (Continued) 


ANE’S receptacle for the money 
handed her at the sale of posters held 
in her studio was nearly full by the 

time that Fanny Fitch had succumbed 
to the appeal of the tiny Belgian baby in 
Black’s arms and bought a poster. The 
receptacle was a beautiful big bowl of 
Sheffield plate, one of the best in her col- 
lection, and it had called forth much 
admiring comment. Red sold his last 
poster—not all were for sale. This last 
one was the great ‘‘man on the horse,” 
galloping with sword upraised and mouth 
shouting—the most vivid and striking of 
all, although to the eye of the connoisseur worth far less than 
some of quieter and more subtle suggestion. It was promptly 
bid in by the rotund gentleman who had challenged Red half 
an hour before, and he named so high a figure that he had 
nocontestants. He received his purchase with a large gesture 
of triumph and pleasure with himself; and Jane, accepting 
his check, written with a flourish, gave him the expression 
of gratitude he had coveted. 

She took the baby from Black then, saying: ‘‘ Your 
poster—hasn’t the time come? Won’t you show it yourself, 
please?”’ 

“T want to, if I may. But it’s not for sale.” 

“Oh! Then we have all we are to get to-night ?” 

“T’m not sure. Yes, I think we have all we are to get— 
to-night. But—perhaps we have something to give.” 


QHE didn’t understand; how should she? She watched him 
go back to the little platform, its boards covered with a 
fine rug and its backing a .piece of valuable French tapestry, 


above which hung the French and Belgian flags. Jane had ° 


conceived this effective setting for her auctioneer, but it 
was none the. less effective for the man who had taken 
Burns’ place, Standing there he slowly unrolled the poster, 
and the people before. him ceased their buzzing talk to 
watch, for something in his face told them that here was 
that which they must not miss. Pg. 

Ah, but this was an original! How had he procured_it? 
It was a strip of canvas which Black unrolled and silently 
held up before the hundred pairs of gazing eyes. And as 
they looked, the last whisper gave way to a stillness which 
was its own commentary and tribute to the story told by 
an artist who was somehow different from the rest. 

The coloring of the picture—it was a’ poster too—was all 
rich blues and browns, with a hint of yellow.and one gleam 
of white. The background was a dim huddle of ruins and 
battle smoke. Close in the foreground .were two, figures, 
a stalwart British soldier in khaki.and steel hat, supporting 
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a wounded Frenchman in the “horizon 
blue”’ of the French army, his bare head 
bandaged and drooping upon his chest. 
These two figures alone were infinitely 
touching, but what gave the picture its thrilling ap- 
peal was:that.at which the Briton, his hand at the 
salute, was gazing, over the bent head of his com- 
rade. And of that, at the extreme left of the picture, 
all that one saw was a rough wooden post; and upon 
it, nailed ,to‘it by the rigid feet, two still, naked 
limbs. A ‘roadside Calvary—or the suggestion of it—that 

was all one saw. But the-look in the saluting soldier’s - 
rugged face was one of awe—and adoration. - 

Black held ‘the. canvas for a long minute, his own grave 
face turned toward it.. Not even Fanny Fitch in her cynical 
young heart could dare to accuse him of ‘‘acting’’ then. The 
silence over the room was:breathless; it was the hush 
which tells its story unmistakably. 

Before it could be broken’ Black lowered the canvas. 
“That’s all,” he said. ‘‘It brought it home to me so power- 
fully—what is happening ‘over there’—I just wanted you 
to see it too. That’s where tlie gifts you have given to-night 
are going.” 

“Mr. Black”’—it was.Mr. Samuel Lockhart speaking 
in a low voice from the front—‘“‘is that to be bought?” 

“Tt is mine, Mr. Lockhart. It is not for sale.” 

“It is wonderful,” said the elder man with reverence. , 

Black rolled the canvas and, crossing the room, put it * 


out of sight... When he came back a little crowd surrounded 
_ the Belgian baby in Jane’s arms. 


4 Rpts assemblage slowly melted away, taking its leave with , 
/. apparent reluctance. Those who carried posters with 
them held'them rather ostentatiously; those who had none 
were explaining, some of them, that they had not been able 
to secure the ones they wanted, but that they had been 
happy to contribute something to so worthy a fund. 


quarters of that came in after 
little beggar,” he said. “‘Andt 
what turned the trick. By George, you taught me a lesson 
to-night. Speech may be silver, but a silence like that of 
yours sure was golden. Hanged if I don’t keep my tongue 
between my teeth after this.” 


When the last had gone except the five who had been 


Jane’s helpers, she sat down with the Sheffield bowl in her 
lap, and Red took his place beside her to help her cou: t. 
Tom, having run home with the baby, was back again, 
eagerly hanging over Red’s shoulder as he put bills of the 
same denomination together and sorted silver. The other 
three looked on, hanging on the result. 


ED announced the sum total; it was a goodly sum, rua- 
ning into the hundreds, He looked up at Black. ‘‘ Three- 
brought up that blamed 
e things you didn’t say were 


A burst of appreciatively skeptical laughter from those 


who knew him answered this. 


But Black, although he smiled, too, answered soberly: 


‘““There’s a time for everything. You plowed, and the baby 
harrowed, that was all. The Belgian fund reaps.” 


When he left a few minutes later, Jane Ray gave him the 


sort of handshake, with her firm young hand closing over 


his in full reciprocity, which one man gives to 
another. 

“T can’t thank you,” she said. ‘It was 
wonderfully done. But—do you mind tell- 
ing?—you must have held many babies.” 

How Black himself laughed then, his head 
thrown back, his white teeth gleaming! “ Being 

a woman, that’s what you get out of it,” he 

said. ‘‘ Yes, I’ve held every one I could ever 

get hold of. I like them a bit bigger than 
that, a regular armful. Poor ‘blamed little 
beggar,’ as the doctor called him! But he’ll 
be an armful some day. We'll see to that.” 

“You bet we will,” declared Tom, who 
had been lingering to get away with Black. 
“Night, Miss Ray. I say,” he said a minute 
later, when the two were well away, “‘I call 
her some girl. She’s—she’s—well, she’s a 
regular fellow, and you know how I mean 
that, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” replied Black, looking fixedly u 
the street as if he saw there something whic 
interested him very much. ‘I know how you 
mean that. I think you are right. Tom, 
would you object to telling me what all those 
women meant about my holding that baby? 
How on earth did I hold it differently from 
the way any man would hold it?’’ 

“Young Mrs. Germain told me,” said 
Tom, chuckling with glee, “that you held it 
in your left arm. They said nobody except 
an old hand would do that. To have your 
right free to do other things, see? I never 
understood about that before. I carried the 
kid on my right arm.” 

“‘ After this,” declared Robert McPherson 
Black firmly, “if I ever have occasion to 

hold an infant in public I shall do it with my right 


” 
arm. 
VII 


et was standing in the vestibule of a train which 
was bringing him back at a late hour from the city, 
where he had spent the day at a conference of clergy- 
men. As the train drew in he found himself crowded 
next a young man who seemed to be suffering from an 
excessive nervousness. He was tall and thin, rather 
. handsome of face, but with eyes so deeply shadowed 
that they suggested extreme and recent illness. His manner 
was so shaky, as he went down the steps ahead of Black, 
and he set down his bag upon the platform with such a ges- 
ture of fatigue that Black stopped to find out if he were 
indeed ill and if he needed help. : 
At the same moment the stranger looked round at him 
and put a question in a quick, breathless voice whic! 
indicated both anxiety and difficulty at self-control. ‘‘Can 
you tell me,’ he jerked out, “‘where Miss Ray’s shop is— 
antique shop—Jane Ray? I ought to know—forgotten 
the street.” 
Black hesitated. Send this unknown and unnatura! 
young man to Jane at this late hour? He looked both dis- 
sipated and irresponsible, and Black thought he. caught 
the odor of alcohol upon his breath. ‘It’s late. The shop 
will be closed,’’ Black suggested. ‘‘Hadn’t you better’ go 


.to a hotel to-night and look it up in the morning?”’ 


The. stranger frowned, and answered irritably, almost 
angrily: “I should say not. Miss Ray’s my sister. Will 
you tell me where the shop is, or have I got to find some- 
body who will?” : 

Black made a quick decision. ‘I'll show you the way. 
It’s not far out of my course”; and his eyes searched-the 
stranger’s face, to find there confirmation of the statement 
which otherwise he would not have been inclined to believe. 

The resemblance, taking into account the difference 
between Jane’s look of vitality and radiant energy and this 
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ung man’s whoie aspect of broken health and over- 
ought nerves, was very apparent. On this basis he 
suld have no hesitation in guiding the markedly feeble 
yotsteps to her door, although he was wondering, rather 
;xiously, just what his arrival, evidently unexpected 
y her, would mean to her... Black had never heard 
nybody mention her having a brother; he had under- 
“ood she was quite alone in the world. 

The two set out down the street. The young man 
alked so falteringly that after a minute Black took 
is well-worn leather bag away from him, saying pleas- 


ntly: 
“Let me carry it. You’re not quite fit, I’m sure.” 
The other glowered. “ Not fit! What do you mean by 


hat? i’m fit enough; I’m ag worn out, that’s all. 


How would you like to cross the At- 
lantic Ocean in twenty hours? You 
may some day. -It isnot impossible. Read 
Waldemar Kaempffert’s article, “Across the 
Atlantic in Twenty Hours,” in the June 
number of THe Lapres’ Home JourNAL, and 
learn about this, the biggest step in man’s 
conquest of the air. . 


that from an amber-shaded reading light beside the 
bed—instead of taking a chair, he sat down on the foot 
of the bed in a friendly sort of way and said‘in the most 
matter-of-fact tone in the world: “This reminds me of 
a night I spent once down in Virginia ” “And from 
that he was off, by degrees, and-not at-all as if he had 
set himself to entertain his patient, into a recital that 
ab myrged captured Cary’s hitherto fitful attention and 
held it until the sense of strangeness in the whole situa- 
tion had somewhat gone by for the invalid, if not for the 
nurse. . 

The night was not spent, however, in telling stories. 
It is true that Cary himself told one or two; and lurid 
tales they were, with more than a suspicion of night- 


mare in them, the nightmare of drugs or of a disordered 


erwork—illness—nerves—I’m all in. But if you 
to imply 
“J don’t mean to imply anything, Mr. Ray—if that is 
our name. I can see you have been ill. Let me put my 
and under your arm, won’t you? I’d call a cab if there 
vere ally to be had; I’m afraid there isn’t.” 

“Don’t want a cab—can walk. Walk faster, that’s all. 
'm liable to go to pieces pretty soon—haven’t eaten a 
outhiul to-day—couldn’t look at it. These confounded 
erves —— 

There was no doubt that his nerves were confounded, and 
adly at that. As they walked the few squares necessary to 
et to {ane’s little street, Black felt his companion becoming 
more aad more desperately shaken in body and mind. 


HE shop was dark when they reached it, and Black.rang 
the bell. And just as a light appeared, and he saw Jane 
oming through from her rooms in the rear, the stranger 
yddenly sank against Black’s shoulder, and he was forced 
odrop the bag and hold him supported in both arms. So 
then Jane opened the door it was to this singular and some- 
hat startling apparition. 

“Don’t be frightened, Miss Ray,” said Black’s quietly 
pssured voice. “He’s only faint, I think. This is—your 
other? He’s been ill and wasn’t quite strong enough to 
make the journey. We'll get him lying down as fast as 


we can. 

“Oh, Cary!” Jane was out of the door in an instant, and 
er strong young arm was around her brother from the oppo- 
ite side. you walk, dear?” 

He hardly had to walk, so nearly did they carry him. 
hey had him through the shop and into the little living 
oom in no time at all, and Jane had run for a stimulant. 
he glass she held to his lips and the prostrate position 
evived him quickly. He made a wry face at the tumbler she 
ad set down upon a table. 

“Can’t you do better than that?’ he questioned weakly. 
‘For heaven’s sake, give me the real thing; I need it.” 

Jane shook her head. ‘‘ No, dear; I haven’t any; and I’m 
sure you don’t need it. I’ll make you some strong tea. Oh, 
I'm so glad you came, Cary.” 

The young man seemed to try to smile, but the smile 

looked more like tears. He held up a shaking hand. “‘ Nerves, 
ane, nerves. I’mallin; I’mawreck. I’m——” His look 
vavered around at Black, who stood above and behind him. 
“We'll excuse you, sir,” he said with an effort at dignity. 
“I'm very much. obliged to you, and now—please go.” 
Jane looked up at Black with a face into which the quick 
and lovely color poured in a flood. ‘My brother isn’t him- 
self,” she said under her breath. ‘‘Do foeniisns him. I’m so 
grateful to you. I can get on with him nicely now.” 

“IT can surely be of service to you yet, Miss Ray,” Black 
said with decision. ‘ Your brother needs care and I can help 
you make him comfortable.” 

She shook her head. ‘I can do all he needs,’’ she said, 


“and it’s late. I can’t ——” - 


And then Cary Ray decided things for himself by sitting 
up and pointing. with a shaking finger and a voice of fright 
toward a shadowy corner. ‘What's that?” he whispered. 
“What's that? You haven’t got ’em here, too, have you? 
I thought you wouldn’t have ’em—not you!” 

There was nothing in the corner. Black laid young Ray 
gently but firmly down upon the couch again. “No, you’re 
mistaken,”’ he said quietly. ‘‘We haven’t got them here, 
and we're not going to have them. Trust me for that; 
I know all about it.” 

Across the dark head, again fallen weakly upon the couch 
—_, Black’s eyes met Jane’s. ‘ Please let mestay awhile,” 

e said. 

She knew then that he knew, and that it was of no use to 
try to hide the pitiful, dreadful thing from him. She nodded 
and turned away, and he saw her clench one hand tight as 
she went to Cary’s bag and opened it. He saw her search 
through the bag and take from it something which he did 
not see, because she went out of the room with it. She was 
gone some time. While she was away he occupied himself 
with keeping Cary’s attention from concentrating on that 
corner, of which his suspicions became now and then acute. 

When she returned, her brother was: talking, fast and 
disconnectedly. 

“T haven't slept,’’ he was saying in a tone that was half 
a wail, ‘for a week—haven’t had a decent night’s sleep in 
months, I—there’s just one thing I want, and I know you 
won't give it to me. Jane’’—he caught at her hand—“‘it 
would make me sleep, and God knows I need that; I shall 
die without it. I—that thing in the corner—oh, I didn’t 
think it would track me here.”’ . 

“Tt isn’t here. Forget it!’’ Black spoke sternly. “ You're 
going te bed andtosleep. Miss Ray, you’ll let me get your 
brother into his bed, won’t you? Once there I'll put him to 
sleep; I know I can.” 

*.““T'll go and make his room ready,” said Jane Ray. 


, PRESENTLY, Black found himself putting Cary Ray 
to bed—in a room -he didn’t in the least deserve to have, 
for it was unquestionably Jane’sown. Every detail of its fur- 
nishing told him that, though he did not allowhimself to study 
it from this point of view. It was a rather large room, and as 
simply outfitted as could be imagined, and yet somehow its 
whole aspect gave the impression of character and charm. 
And Black had never in his life hated to see a man installed 
in a place which didn’t belong to him as he hated to see Cary 
Ray made comfortable in that exquisitely chaste room of 
Jane’s. For one bad moment Black was astonished to dis- 
cover that he was longing to pitch this dissipated young 
man out of the house and tell his sister to keep her white 
sheets clean from his contaminated body. 
But then, of course, he settled to his task, sternly putting 
such thoughts away from him. Having got Cary stretched 
between those same sheets, the lights extinguished—except 


brain. There were intervals—though few of them—when 
the young man sank into a brief sleep, as if from pro- 
found exhaustion; but he invariably awoke with a start and 
a cry to a condition which became, as the hours went on, 
more and more difficult to control. Black did succeed in 
controlling it by sheer force of will; he seemed to have a 
peculiar power to do this, But more than once, so wild was 
the almost delirium of the stage, it took all of Black’s physical 
strength to keep command. 
Jane was there only'a part of the time. It was during the 
riods of repose and half slumber that she would slip noise- 
essly into the room, stand watching her brother silently, or 
sit down upon the foot of the bed opposite Black, to look at 
the thin face on the pillow with her unhappy heart in her eye. 
Black had never seen much of Jane’s heart before; he 
couldn’t help seeing something of it now. -It was beyond his 
power to refrain, now and then, as the two sat in the hush of 
the night, so strangely thrown together in a situation which 
neither could ever have dreamed of, from looking across at 
Jane’s clear-cut profile in the subdued light and studying it 
as if he had never seen it before. His pity for her grew as 
the hours went by, and with his pity a tenderness grew also, 
until, quite suddenly, he was startled by a consciousness that 
he wanted to go around to her and take her hands in his and 
tell her that he would stand by her to the last limit of his 
power. 


O*X ONEof her tripsintothe room, when Cary happened to 
be quiet for a little, she whispered to Black that she would 
take his place and he must go downstairs and eat the lunch 
she had prepared for him. When he told her that he didn’t 
need it ee only pointed, quite imperiously, to the door, and 
he obediently left the room and went to do her bidding. 

It was as he was finishing the delicious viands he found on 
the table in the room below that his ear, alert for any signs 
of trouble above, caught the ominous sound he was listening 
for. He ran up three stairs at a time to find Jane struggling 
in the grip of her half-crazed brother, who was demanding in 
language so profane that it seemed to burn the air the 
instant production of the one thing in the world he wanted. 

“You've got it; you're hiding it, you little fool. Do you 
want to see me dead before morning—you ——” 

Then came the oaths, this time only half uttered before 
a strong, smothering hand descended upon the} twisting 
mouth, and a stern voice said commandingly: ‘‘ Not another 
word like that, Ray, or I’ll choke you till you’re still.” At the 
same moment a jerk of Black’s head toward the door and his 
fiery glance at Jane told her that he wanted her out of the 
room and out of hgaring as fast as she could get away. 

’ It was a long tussle this time, but it was over at last; and 
once more, worn out by the violence of his own efforts, Cary 
lay quiet for a little. Confident that though not asleep he 
would not at once find strength to fight again, Black stole 
out of the room. In the narrow hall outside he found Jane, 


{CONTINUED ON PAGE 150 


He Ran UpThree 
Stairs at a Time 
to Find Jane 
Struggling in the 
Grip of Her Half- 
Crazed Brother 
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Very Much Slandered as “Hell Cat Sam” and “The Bloody Prof.,” He Appeals t 
the American Public to Set Him Right as a Peaceable Man 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


GAIN must I crave the indulgence of the 
great public. As all will remember, I re- 
cently appeared in THE LapiEs’ 
JOURNAL to announce the fact of my per- 
secution at the hands of military authority. 
Now I stand forth again, not only to de- 
nounce that same persecution but to do 
battle with slander. I must interrupt the 
writing of my philosophical work, “‘ Reflec- 

= tions on the Great War,” to wield my pen 
in defense of a reputation that seems to me to be of both 
sterling quality and spotless cleanliness. I may be criticized 
for this, but still I feel I must speak out; for how can the 
world understand my “‘ Reflections” if it is allowed persist- 
ently to misinterpret my inner soul? 

When last I made a public statement the literary world 
was dismayed to learn that I, Samuel Erasmus Weather- 
button, professor of the conte, or short story, at Wallingford 
University, and author of a forthcoming “Reflections,” was 
in danger of early execution. I had been sentenced, as all 
will remember;.t@,be shot at sunrise of the first rainy day of 
the next week after my trial. 2 

From this fate I was saved by two remarkable chances— 
or facts, to speak more correctly. In the first place, it did not’ 
rain that following. week—a remarkable vindication of me 
by nature—and, in the second place, my trial was in a sense 
unofficial and: hence the decree of death had no real weight. 
To speak: plainly,-although. I was tried rightly enough and 
that by a court-nfa¢tial composed of my brother officers at 
the training camp; ‘I. have since learned that the affair was 
more or less ofja hoax: The court was what is termed a 
“Kangaroo” courts, atid‘ was not convened in accordance 
with the provisions: of the Eighth Article of War.. This, 
I may say, is a’ fact which has caused great relief among m: 
immediate frierids, and I am glad of this chance to publish 


it at large to allay what-.public anxiety may have been felt _ 


over my subsequent fate. 


Ts period ,of.the camp came to an end soon after 
mytrial. ‘Phé master of our destinies, assembled 

us and read out thé award of commissions. During his read- 
ing I fell into a momentary abstraction and hence I missed 
the calling of the names beginning with the letter W. 

Immediately afterward, however, I sought his presence. 
‘*Sir,”’ I said, “‘I beg pardon, but I do not remember hearing 
my name called. Just where do I go?” 

He stared at me impertinently and said: ‘I might have 
known it!” 

As his tone was that of complete exasperation, I assum 
he was angry at himself for having missed me. 4.» * 

you say where I was to go?” I urged. 

“You go home!” he cried, still heated with self-anger. 

“A delicious surprise,” I said thankfully. ‘And in what 
capacity? What rank, please?” 

“Rank? Rank nothing. Just a civilian! You're to be 
discharged !” 

“But what of my commission?” I protested. 


“You don’t get a commission! You failed to--win one. ° 


Do you understand?” 

“No commission!” I gasped, unable to believe my ears. 
commission for me?” 

All my hopes went crashing to the ground. No com- 
mission! How then was I to carry out my idea and observe 
the war at first Hand in order to improve my book? Now, 
my friends, it is a self-evident fact that a work upon the war 
cannot fail to be improved by an actual. knowledge of that 
war. How, then, could the Government expect me to do 
myself justice in my writing, if it denied me access to the 
conflict? I spoke quite furiously about it. 

“My word!” I éried. ‘But I must go to war. Can’t you 
see, sir?” 


I Had Not Intended the Action at All, Yet the Bullet, Loosed, You May Say, on thé Very 
Wings of Chance, Killed the German Captain 


By Ralph E. Mooney 


BY ARTHUR G. 


Again he scrutinized me, smiling slightly 
thistime. ‘‘That’sthe spirit, Weatherby!” 

“Weatherbutton, sir,’ I corrected. 
“Samuel Erasmus Weatherbutton!” 

“Yes—yes; why, I’d no idea you were 
such a fire eater! Want to get at ’em, do 
you? Smell blood, do you? Good stuff!” 


you have it! There! The be- 
ginning of the great libeling of Samuel 
Erasmus Weatherbutton! I a fire eater! 
Theauthor of “‘ Reflections” desirous of get- 
ting to grip with crass German peasantry! 
A professor of the conte smelling blood— 
yes, and liking the odor, too, if the captain’s 
manner was an indication! The shame of 
it! But I pledge my word it was not true. 
I am not a fire eater and I did not smell 
blood, nor did I even care to do so. 

“Don’t be so low in the mouth, Weatherbutton,”’ he said, 
interrupting my desperate cogitations. ‘ You can get in as 
an enlisted man all right. And you’ve a fine chance to go up. 
Why, with your traihing here you'll make a sergeant in no 
time.” 

Setgeant! Oh, my friends, a sergeant is a dreadful crea- 
ture. He is compelled not infrequently to use profane lan- 
guage, to bully and coerce and to do the. most unpleasant 
things. I would not, could not be and never have been a 
sergeant. 

And that captain is true to the type of odd person selected 
to officer our army. Think of a man with so little insight, 


And, to My Intense, Utter, Stunning S 


DOV-E 


After muc 
_ mission, I began to reason more cheerfully. Perhaps, afte 


For Thus Do They Put a Premium Upon 
Blood-Letting—and a French General Kissed 
Me on Both Cheeks! 


urprise, I Saw Three Germans, 
One an Officer, Standing Directly Before My Leveled Gun With Their Hands Upraised in Air 


so little sympathy, such scant appreciation of the high 
ideals of humanity, having to all intents and purposes thj 
power of life and death over his fellow beings! 

Let me proceed, however. Home I went from the army 
bitter reflection on my failure to earn a co 


all, my book would better not reflect too closely the acty 
sordid details of war. Indeed, as I see it, the smoke of th 
battlefield cannot fail to obscure the philosophy of tj 
writer's desk for a long time to come. I rested, then, fy 
several days, and when at length I felt sufficiently rei reshej 
I seated myself in my atelier and turned the neatly writty 
pages through to that memorable sixth chapter where ny 
work had broken off coincidently with our declara: ion g 
war. I took up my pen. ,I began to write. 


then, the stunning climax that imme:iiateh 
ensued. I had barely added the period to my six:h ling 
of philosophy when I was handed a notice—a notice that| 
was to present mysel!! upoy 
a day to come at a certaij 
office, to be examined ra 
garding my fitness for th 
military service of the | Jnite 
Scates. In short, | wa 
drafted! Drafted to ser 
in those very ranks whe 
not so long before I had fel 
myself destined to wear tly 
insignia of an officer. 
not only that, but it wa 
necessary completely t 
change my mind again aw 
take up my old line of re 
soning in favor of going 
war. 

The bitterness of t 
weeks, nay, months th 
followed may well be spare 
my readers. They were 
| | | mere repetition of the day 

at training camp, save thay | 
I was compelled to box ani 
wrestle and run foot race 
with my associates, and al 
of these are recreation 
which I have never regarded 
asessential to my well-being 


HOWEVER, that periol 
came to an end at las 
and I was sent overseas ani 
plunged into my _ present 
awful predicament. Of the 
actual disgustingness of wai, 
as it was displayed to me,| 
shall say little, for I think 
the importance of our a¢ 
vances upon the westen 
front and of our subsequent 
victory is overlaid by the importance of those incidents whic 
occurred to mie and which have laid me open, as I have sait, 
to what seems to be everlasting slander and denunciation 

It was during a tactical operation known as a raid tha 
our German enemies. rushed our line and, all unwitting, 


ho than J. 
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A Standard of Quality 


And this high quality means high food- 
value for your money 

Did you ever stop to ask yourself — 

as you sat down to enjoy a delicious 

steaming plate of Campbell’s Tomato 


Soup—* What is the secret of this wonderfully appetizing flavor— 
and this sense of invigorating nourishment which follows?” There 
is nothing puzzling about this. The invigoration is real. And the 


simple word “quality” explains it. This gives you the whole secret of 


Tomato 


This exceptional quality-standard 
applies to every step in the production 
of this tempting soup. 


The Campbell Experimental Farms 
and the Campbell Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station (shown below) have 


for years carried on the work of scien-. 


tific cross-breeding to develop special 
strains of tomatoes which combine the 
most desirable qualities of different 
types. This work of the Campbell 
experts has established a definitely 
higher standard of tomato perfection 
everywhere. 


We use selected varieties of toma- 
toes which mature evenly red ripe on 
the vine. They are grown largely on 
the near-by Jersey farms where the 


Asparagus 
Beef 
Bouillon 
Celery 
Chicken 


Clam Bouillon 
Clam Chowder 
Consommé 
Julienne 


Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) 


Vermicelli-Tomato 


soil and climate are especially suited to 
raising fine tomatoes. They are picked 


as they ripen, brought direct to the: 


Campbell kitchens, in sound and per- 
fect condition. And their fresh inviting 
flavor and valuable tonic properties 
are completely retained in Campbell's 
Tomato Soup. 


Every ingredient is high- 


grade, carefully selected. And the soup 


is blended and prepared by, culinary 


specialists who are acknowledged mas- 
ters and have no superiors in their line. 


This wholesome soup—all pure 
nourishment, with no waste, no labor 
nor cooking-cost for you—is one of 
the most satisfying and economical 
foods you can buy. 


Order it from your grocer by the dozen or the 
case, and have it handy. 


21 kinds 


12c a can 


Mock Turtle 
Mulligatawny 
Mutton 

Ox Tail 

Pea 

Printanier 
Tomato 
Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vegetable-Beef 
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For snowy nail 
ips add a touch of 


-utex Nail White 


To smooth your cu 
ticle, work around the 


base of t 


How give yourself 
manicure 


“I have found Cutex 
the quickest, easiest 
and most effective 
way of taking care of 
my nails.’’ 


nailsrubbriskly 
with Cutex Nail 


Polish 


ALICE BRADY 


A few minutes care once or twice a week keeps your hands flawless 


proud to have people look at 

your hands? With the least bit 
of time, the least bit of trouble and 
expense, your hands can always be as 
well-groomed as though you had just 
come from the manicurist. 


. em day and night, are you 


To sive the nails the proper shape 


With manicure scissors, cut each 
nail from the center towards the outer 
edge. Or file to the proper length. 
The most fashionable shape is oval. 


To ‘make the cuticle smooth 
The most important part of a man- 


' Gjcure is the care of the cuticle. Never 


cut it. Beauty specialists agree that 
such cutting causes hangnails and 
rough, uneven cuticle. 


Wrap a bit of cotton around the end 


of an orange stick (both come in the 
Cutex package). Dip it into the Cutex 
bottle and work the stick around the 
base of the nail, gently pushing back 
the dead cuticle. Rinse off the dead 
surplus skin in clear water. 


To whiten nail tips and polish nails 

Next apply Cutex Nail White directly 
from the tube underneath the nails. 
Spread it under evenly and remove 
any surplus cream with an orange stick. 
This leaves the nail tips snowy white. 


Finally rub Cutex Cake Polish on 
the palm and pass the nails briskly 
over it to give them a _ water-proof 
polish. If you wish an especially bril- 
liant lasting polish, apply Cutex Paste 
Polish first, then the Cake Polish. 

Now wash the hands and with a soft 
brush remove all particles of nail dust. 


Some people, after using water, find 
that the cuticle at the base of the nail 
tends to become rough and dry. If 
you are one of these, apply a little Cutex 
Cuticle Comfort to them every few days. 
This softening cream is especiallydesigned 
to keep the cuticle soft and pliable. 


Now look at your nails. Did you 
ever see them so exquisite—smooth 
and even at the base—so white-tipped, 
brilliant? 


But do not think that by spasmodic 
care you can keep them well-groomed. 
Whenever you dry your hands, push 
back the cuticle with a towel. Then 
regularly once or twice a week, accord- 
ing to the rapidity with which your 
cuticle grows, give them a quick Cutex 
manicure. In this way, you can keep 
your nails always lovely. 


Six “professional” manicures for only 2lc 


For 2ic you can give yourself six manicures Send for it today. 


as perfect as though they had been done by a 


professional. 


Mail the coupon below with 2ic, and we will 
send you a complete Midget Manicure Set, which 
contains enough of each of the Cutex products 
to give you at least six wonderful manicures. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 2ic TODAY 


Learn how beautiful your 
hands can look all the time. 


Address Northam Warren, Dept. 105, 114 West 
17th Street, New York City. 


If you live in Canada, address Northam Warren, 
Dept. 105, 200 Mountain Street, Montreal. 


NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 105, 114 West 17th St. 
New York City 


Name 
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Prohibition 


a Blow at Personal Liberty? 
By William Howard Taft: Former President of the United States 


HE prohibition proclamation has set 
a good many people to thinking over 
its effect upon their own comfort 
and mode of life. Many who at the 
polls supported prohibition were 
not so fully advised of this as they 
are now becoming. 5 
The overwhelming adoption of 
the amendment was due to several 
——— causes. The strength among the 
religious people of the country, of the propaganda 
initiated years ago by Neal Dow and carried on 
through church organizations and in other. ways, 


grew until it became a real force in every election on * 


any subject. These people were not the Prohibition 
Party, but they were the prohibitionists in all parties. 
They believed that the drinking of intoxicating liquor 
in itself was sinful, that alcohol as a beverage was an 
instrument of the devil, which both the state and 
Federal governments must take drastic measures to 
stamp out. Though the political influence of this 
element was great, it could not alone have carried 
Congress and the states. 

A second class of supporters was that influential 
part of our community, the employers, the success of 
whose enterprises was dependent on the degree of 
efficiency of the workmen whom they employed. 
This included not only the officers of the companies, 
but all the subordinates charged with the responsi- 
bility for efficiency of labor under them. The strin- 

ency of the rules against inebriety in great estab-. 
ishments much increased in the late decades; and 
such rules were to be found even in trade-unions. 

Other supporters were active and prominent Amer- 
ican residents living near congested communities of 
foreigners, whose habits shocked and annoyed their 
neighbors with their alternate orgy and sodden stu- 
por, with the resultant self-imposed squalor and 
noisome unwholesomeness of their homes. 

Another class was gathered from men of all walks 
of society, Americans in spirit and training, alive to 
the currents in politics, who resented the political 
strength and truculence and the demoralizing and 
corrupting influence in councils, legislatures and even 
in Congress of the saloon keepers and liquor dealers’ 
associations working together for the perpetuation of 
their power and the unrestrained pursuit of their 
business. These have been hoist with their own pe-. 
tard and have stirred an opposition by their tyranny 
and outrageous intrigue which has accomplished their 
downfall. 


The success of the movement was further aided by - 


the war spirit, which gave an inspiring confidence that 
united effort of American citizens could do anything. 
The example of the abolition of vodka in Russia and 
absinthe in France, and of liquor-sale restrictions in 


England, seemed to show a world movement. The © 


general obedience to the mere recommendations of 
Mr. Hoover and of Mr. Garfield gave great hope that 
now prohibition would prohibit. 


For the Sinners in the Back Seats 


are humorous consequences of prohibition 
in the case of those who were moderate drinkers 
in practice but who supported the amendment. No 
tendency is quite so strong in human nature as the 
desire to lay down rules of conduct for other people. 
I once attended a Presbyterian church with my 
sister-in-law, and there we heard a very vigorous and 
radical sermon from a minister just come out of the 
Far West, against the evils of round dancing, in which 
the head of John the Baptist was made to play a for- 
bidding part and the evils of modern society were 
traced largely to this form of terpsichorean enjoy- 
ment. 

The minister was eloquent and strident, with many 


phrases borrowed from the prophets of old: As we . 


came out of the church we met a charming young 
married woman with whom I had often danced in 
a years and who had not even yet given up the 
waltz. 

She said with a most gracious smile: ‘‘ Mrs. Taft, 
didn’t you think that was a grand sermon, beautiful 
and eloquent?” 

Mrs. Taft answered: 

“But, my dear lady, are you going to give up round 
dancing? 

“Oh,” she said, ‘he did not mean us.” 


When a Law Touches “Us” 


} IS irksome to some supporters of prohibition to 
find that the law does mean “‘us.”” A number are 
looking about to lay in a stock to last them during 
their natural lives. We hear them anxiously inquire 
whether under this amendment a restrictive law can 
enable Federal constabularies to search premises and 
seize and sequester stocks. Their plight does not 
present a particularly serious phase of the situation. 
It will not hurt these people in the slightest to give 
up the moderate use of intoxicants at the table and 
in social gatherings. Their health is not dependent 

on it. It will make their monthly bills and those 

for entertainment much less. When the intoxi- 

cants are hard to get, they will forget their taste. 


PHOTO, FROM & 


With common laborers and wage-earners, however, 
who have been used to the drinking of beer, wine 
or whisky as a means of forgetting the hardships of 
life, a class with whom the saloon is a club and a place 
of rest from labor, one has more sympathy. We need 
not be surprised if, in congested foreign communities, 
we have some “beer strikes.” It is this attitude 
among workmen which has prompted the American 
Federation of Labor to protest against prohibition 
and to exercise such political influence as it could to 
defeat it. 


Does Prohibition Affect Personal Liberty? 


E NOW hear much of the argument against 
prohibition based on the postulate that in a free 
government like ours, in which no man is to be de- 
prived of life, liberty and property except after due 
process of law, it is contrary to the spirit of our civi- 
lization and constitution to enforce upon people 
such a curtailment of their freedom of action in their 
diet. All willadmit that the state may properly pass 
laws to preserve the morals of the community by pun- 
ishing murder, rape and such crimes. 
The more doubtful question is where the line is to 
be drawn as to acts not intrinsically vicious and im- 


‘moral, but having a tendency, if unrestrained, to 


lead to demoralization in society. The line is more 
or less a matter of custom. The attitude of the public 
in respect to it differs radically in different countries, 
and at different times in the same country. This 
shows the absurdity of referring to the use of wine 
in the New Testament as an argument for the in- 
alienable right to drink. 

Time was in this country when no entertainment 
in church or town or social gathering was deemed 
complete without rum as a beverage for all the guests. 
Drunkenness was common and was not looked upon 
as a great sin. The consumption of liquor and wine 
at the dinner given to General Washington by his 
officers when he laid down the command of the 
armies, as shown in the accounts, is a startling dem- 
onstration of the per capita capacity of those heroes 
for consumption of strong drink. 

So with reference to different countries. In the 
northern countries, in England and Scotland, the 
Scandinavian countries, and Russia, as well as in our 
own country, we find the disposition to fiery alcoholic 
beverages. Strong natures and constitutions seem to 
demand strong stimulants. In the Latin countries, 
with a milder climate and a people not so vigorous 


and violent, their taste is for wines of little alcoholic 
strength, and of these they are temperate in their 
consumption. 


The Prelate Who Wanted Wine 


REMEMBER talking with Archbishop Guidi, a 

Roman, who was sent as a delegate to the Philip- 
owe to represent the Vatican in the sale, by the re- 
spous orders, of their agricultural lands in those 
islands. He told me that he once visited his brother, 
a Jesuit priest in the Rocky Mountains. “On my 
way,” he said, “I stopped at St. Paul with Arch- 
bishop Ireland. His hospitality was bounteous, 
except in one respect. We had coffee and water for 
breakfast, water and coffee for luncheon, and coffee 
and water for dinner. Finally I said to my host: 
‘Is this all that you drink? I am in the habit of 
drinking wine. I have a vineyard on the hills of 
Rome. I have wine for every meal. I do not con- 
sider water healthy. I have drunk wine since my 
childhood—I need it. No Italian gets drunk on 
wine. It is pure and wholesome.’ ; 

“What do you think Archbishop Ireland said to 
me? He said: ‘I am a Jeader in the Temperance So- 
ciety of Father Mathew. I am delighted to have 
7 here, but you will get no wine in my house.’ 

hen I replied: ‘Archbishop Ireland, I value your 
hospitality, but you interfere with a healthful part 
of my diet. If you will excuse me I will go down to 
the neighboring German Benedictine Monastery 


and accept their hospitality, because if I cannot get 


ante wine there, at least I can get good German 
” 


The Law Against Gambling 


HAT is true of the drinking of intoxicating 

liquors is true of other acts not necessarily im- 
moral in themselves. Take, for instance, betting 
and gambling. At the common law, wagers were not 
unlawful and a man might sue and recover on a bet. 
The playing of cards is an innocent amusement, and 
some belicve that it adds to the zest of a game to 
have a little stgke on the result, In England cards 
are rarely played if there is not a small stake. The 
late Mr. Justice Strong, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, told me once that when he was Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania he visited 
London and went to call on the English judges at 
Westminster Hall. He sat with them in court and 
they took him to luncheon. After luncheon someone 
proposed a rubber of whist and invited him to join. 
He said he was a great lover of whist and a good 
player, and he won several rubbers. When he arose 
from the table, one of his hosts, after a little figuring, 
collected some shillings and half crowns. from the 
other justices and turned over to him something like 
half a pound. Heasked what that was. One of the 
judges said, that was the result of the rubbers. 

“Why,” he said, “‘ gentlemen, I have never played 
for money in my life—it is contrary to my principles— 
and I must ask you to devote the money to some 
charitable purpose.’ They were astonished in their 
turn, but, of course, acquiesced. 

Mr. Justice Strong said to me: “I was greatly 
troubled when I thought what would have been my 
situation had I lost without knowing that I was ex- 
pected to pay.” 

Of course England and this country both have 
severe gaming laws and absolute prohibition of gam- 
bling houses, but very different views by very gcod 
people are thus entertained as to the innocence of 
playing for small stakes. 

Akin to gambling is lottery. When our constitu- 
tion was adopted and for years afterward, lotteries 
were authorized by statute as a legitimate instrument 
for the raising of funds for churches, for libraries and 
for many quasi-public needs. Gradually this demor- 
alizing tendency manifested itself in the waste of 
money and the temptation to secure money by steal- 
ing to take chances. ‘‘ Policy,” so called, was a local 
form of lottery in which the lowest and the poorest 
spent all their earnings. These results led to stringent 
laws. Yet there are civilized Christian countries in 
which the lottery is still used for governmental pur- 
poses. Prof. William Graham Sumner, of Yale, in a 
remarkable book called ‘‘Folkways,” sets out at 
length this growth of moral ideas and moral restraints. 


What is Personal Freedom of Action? 


| bend wh like these have a bearing on the ques- 
tion whether the restriction of the many in their 
moderate use of intoxicating liquors is a real and im- 
proper curtailment under our system of government 
of their personal freedom of action. Liberty guar- 
anteed by the constitution is liberty regulated by 
law. The law which regulates liberty is that which is 
adopted upon the will of the majority for the general 
public benefit. In no community where there is any 
neighborhood relation between one person or another 
or between one family and another can there be com- 
plete freedom of action. The cave man is really 
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“ADE pice 
REGISTERED IN US PATENT 


re vegetable | 


= 


always sweet, fresh, 
creamy and 


When you open a package of Snowdrift, 
you see why Snowdrift was named Snow- 
drift. Its whiteness is not the reason it is 
pure, but its purity is the reason Snowdrift 
is white. 

Shortening should have as little taste as 
possible so that it will not flavor the food 
cooked with it. No good cook wants her 
cake, for instance, to taste of the shortening 
she used. No good cook wants her fried 
food to lose its own flavor and taste only of 
the fat she fried it in. 

When you use Snowdrift, you do not taste 
the shortening. 


Snowdrift is rich fat—much richer than 
butter—but so pure and fresh and delicate 


shorten 


that when you use it for shortening or frying, 
it does not alter the flavor of the food a bit. 


To secure this absence of flavor in Snow- 
drift, we use only vegetable oil of the very 
finest quality. This choice oil is always light 
in color. It is again refined, by an exclusive 
process of our own, to a purity which satis- 
fies our standard for Snowdrift quality. It 
is then so white that, made into Snowdrift, 
Snowdrift is white. 

And so the whiteness of Snowdrift is not 
the reason it is pure, but the purity of 
Snowdrift is the reason it is white. 


Its purity is only one advantage of Snow- 
drift. We believe you will like Snowdrift 


much better than any other shortening you 


ever used before, because Snowdrift is rich 
and creamy and fresh. 

Snowdrift does not get too hard nor too 
soft, no matter what the weather. It is 
always just the rich creamy consistency that 
the good cook prefers. 

And Snowdrift is always sweet and fresh. 
All shortening is fat and is better when it 
is fresh. Snowdrift is fresh as fresh eggs are 
fresh. It is sweet as sweet cream is sweet. 

In 1, 2, 4.and 8 pound tins—airtight tins 
—the only package we have been able to find 
that absolutely insures freshness. Your grocer 
has Snowdrift or can easily and quickly get 
it for you. 


SOUTHERN COTTON OIL TRADING COMPANY 
120 Broadway, New York 


shortening, for frying, for all cooking 
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per. 


med to know? 


English spoken? 


E figures and facts in the large box 
on this page look discouraging. They 
seem to present a picture that bodes 
ill for the American. But in reality 
they present an outlook that is far 
from disturbing, and that is the one 
cheering thing about such a Govern- 
ment as ours, wherein we can do as we 
will. And our will to dois never want- 
J ing when we see clearly the difficulty 
and knowthe way out. Already there have been devised 
methods by which these conditions may be remedied in 
large part, and these methods have been worked out 
practically by experiment and in no little detail. 


ee 


Education is a National Concern 


F ONCE we realize that education is not solely a 

state matter, but a national concern, the way is open. 
And what argument that could be advanced would be 
more persuasive that education deserves and must have 
the consideration of the central Government than the 
figures that are given? 

If men cannot be converted readily into soldiers, but 
must be held in camp while they receive a primary edu- 
cation, surely no one can hold that this is a matter 
deserving of merely state attention. The nation’s life 
may not have been imperiled by the presence in the 
army of a considerable percentage of men who could 
not be equipped for service promptly, but this is the 
minor part of the reason why this humiliating condi- 
tion should not obtain in this country. The greater 
reason is that we cannot govern ourselves while in 
ignorance. We cannot have a small portion of our pop- 
ulation unable to sense the movement of our times 
save through the gossip of the corner, and altogether 
unable to check the idle rumor and the slogans of dem- 
agogues, without putting at hazard the success of our 
system of government. And if we lag, others will lead. 
The American must be the exemplar of democracy. 

Out of Federal funds we are training boys and men 
to be farmers, preparing to advance vocational educa- 
tion on a large scale, promoting the construction of 
solid highways within the states as part of an interstate 
system, subjecting the packer, the canner and the 
banker to Federal supervision. Surely without viola- 
tion of our fundamental law we can find a way by 
which the nation can know that all of its people are 
able to talk and read our own language. : 

A little money, the codperation of the states and of 
the industries of the country—and both can be had—a 
little money, perhaps as much in a year as we have glo- 
riously spent in five hours in France, and the work 
could be done. It could be done without coercion, 
without trenching on the prerogatives of the state in 
the slightest. If the women of America would offer help 
to those willing to accept it, the end would be accom- 

lished. Make the same kind of an offer to the states 
or the education of their illiterates that we make to 
them for the construction of roads, and in five years 
there would be few, if any, in this country who could 
not read and write. 


The People That Must be Americanized 


| Fok Adult illiteracy in the less-developed sec- 
tions of our country is not a proud matter of which 
to talk, but it is present. Men who speak in the lan- 
guage of Shakspere—and this is literally true, for 
their ancestors came here in his time, bringing the 
language of Shakspere and the King James Version of 
the Bible on their tongues—tens of thousands of these 
men and women are to-day, after three centuries in 
this country, unable to read one line of Shakspere or to 
sign their names. And yet they have fought for this 
country through every war and have died as heroes for 
a land that did not concern itself enough about them to 
see that they were educated. 


Yet, this is all true of the United States of America. 


What should be said of a demociacy which sends an army to preach democracy wherein there was drafted out of the first 2,000,000 
men a total of 200,000 men who could not read their orders or understand them when delivered, or read the letters sent them from home ? 

What should be said of a democracy which calls upon its citizens to consider the wisdom of forming a league of nations, of passing 
judgment upon a code which will insure the freedom of the seas, or of sacrificing the daily stint of wheat or meat for the benefit of the 
Rumanians or the Jugo-Slavs, when 18 per cent of the coming citizens of that democracy do not go to school? 

What should be said of a democracy in which one of its 


i By Franklin K. Lane 


Secretary of the Interior 


© HARRIS & EWING 


Hon. Franklin K. Lane 


‘Those people have not had their chance. Their con- 
dition is a reproach to a republic. And it is not that 
they are unwilling to take instruction, or that they feel 
superior to it. For the experiment has been made; and 
day after day, old, gray-bearded men and eager-eyed 
women went to the mountain schools when given the 
opportunity, and their letters tell of the delight that is 
theirs because the world has been opened to them. 

And the children of these American-born people of 
Anglo-Saxon stock, what of them? Are they to be left 
to burrow their way through the darkness—one out of 
a thousand, perhaps, emerging to the opportunities 
of a railroad brakeman or a skilled mechanic after a 
splendid struggle against the handicap of early igno- 
rance? These boys are expected to vote, and to vote 
wisely for those who shape not only the destinies of 
their own land, but, as we now see, for those who are to 
mold the lives of many peoples. Are they to vote with- 
out knowing that mas’ § new nations exist—without the 
ability to read the names on a map or the text of a 
treaty? This would seem to be challenging too strongly 
the protecting hand of a patient Providence. 


The Problem of Educating the Negro 


a pee ys D. We must consider the negro. For him 
and his condition we are responsible as for no one 
else. He came here without exercising his own will. He 
was made a citizen without discrimination and in a 


VERY woman who reads this article is 
likely to ask: “How can I, as a good 
American, help foreigners to understand the 
ideals of my country?” If you wanttodo your 
share in the great work of Americanization, 
write to the Division of Americanization, De- 
ent of the Interior, Washington, D.C., 

and they will tell you how to go about it. 


sovereign states expends a grand total of $6 per year per child for sustaining 


large out-of-hand way. The Indian we feel we are 
responsible for as a nation, and we give him an educa- 
tion—a most practical one. But the negro, who is a 
charge upon the American conscience and whose edu- 
cation, I believe, should long ago, in some part at 
least, have been a charge upon the American pocket, is 
slowly, very slowly, coming into that knowledge which 
is his one chance of developing into a growing national 
asset —the knowledge of the way of making a living. 

When one looks into the effort that is being made to 
give the negro the right sort of education, one finds a 
much more cheerful picture than he had thought. The 
Southern States, for instance, are meeting with no little 
eagerness the offers that come to them to give some 
direction to the education of the negro. The problem 
is basically one of money. The way , been found to 
give our colored citizen an education that will strengthen 
his fiber, widen his vision, and at the same time make 
him happy in achieving a useful place in society. 

‘There are no more inspiring and promising reports 
written in this country than those of the various foun- 
dations which are promoting the right method of 
educating the negro. Not only is the response from the 
states encouraging, but experience has gone far enough 
forward by this time to p men eo that with guid- 
ance, oversight and the bearing of only a part of the 
financial burden, this whole problem of lifting a back- 
ward people onto a level more compatible with our 
hopes for them and with their status as citizens can be 
realized. Still, this nation may learn what education 
will do for an undeveloped race by the study of its own 
work in the far-off Philippine Islands. 


Those Who Were Born in Other Countries 


‘oo third grand division of those who need educa- 
tion, inspiration and outlook, and for whom we are 
responsible, are the foreign born. Our responsibility 
arises out of our generosity. These sons and daughters 
of all the world have been drawn here by the generosity 
of our laws; the open hand has been extended across 
the seas. We have said to them that, coming clean, 
they would be welcome. 

This was the land of their heart’s desire, where men 
could be their own masters and rise according to the 
quality that they had. Here was youth with which 
they could identify themselves, land which they could 
own, society of which they could become an integral 
part, political life which they could help to shape and 
in which ‘they would have satisfied that world-long 
yearning for recognition. The man could here be de- 
veloped, the full man; for schools were here and a 
sympathetic environment; others were climbing, too, 
with whom they could-measure their progress. 

This was a fair picture surely. And they came, some 
for economic reasons, desiring their chance at the good 
things spread on this rich table that Columbus found. 
Others came that they might have the larger satisfac- 
tions of an independent, unhampered, unmastered 
growth as men among equals. They came in no apolo- 
getic humor, for they brought something from the older 
lands which they felt would be a contribution to a new 
civilization—their art, literature, their historical per- 
spective, their fervor for the opportunity, to experi- 
ment, toadventure, to givea cast to this new world’s life. 

Here was an opportunity. We met them at the gate 
with a truly American welcome, which most of them 
could not understand: ‘‘Enter and make a place for 
yourself.’’ This had been the greeting we ourselves had 
received. There was to be no coddling here. This was 
a man’s land, a place of test. The art that was most 


needed was the art of getting on. If literature and” 


science and experiment were to come they must be 
founded upon the solid rock of a self-sustained, unpat- 
ronized people. Dreams of ease and long debate must 
be cast aside until the right.to dream was earned. 
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THE FRANKLIN SEDAN 


HIS fine car embodies every advan- 

tage and refinement of the enclosed 
car, plus the difference in Franklin per- 
formance. 


Those who drive a Franklin Sedan 
experience a new pleasure in its ease and 
sureness of control; in its unequaled riding 
comfort; and in its unmatched economy, 
proved by its daily delivery of — 


20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
10,000 miles to the set of tires 
50% slower yearly depreciation. 


The Franklin Sedan is also unrestricted 
in usefulness, because it takes rough 
country roads and smooth city streets alike; 


because it has no water to boil or freeze; 
and because it costs little to maintain. 


There is an original note in the slop- 
ing French-style hood of the Franklin 


Sedan; in the wide observation windows, 


affording a breadth of outlook unap-_ 


proached in other enclosed cars; in the 
V-shaped slanting windshield, giving un- 
obstructed driving vision; in the free, 
direct access to all seats. 


The Franklin Sedan, today, is a car 
that meets every exacting demand of ex- 
perienced motorists. 


And that is why you are seeing so 
many of them on every road in the coun- 
try, in every season. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


| 
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Members of the Student Army Nurse Corps at Camp Grant, Illinois 


Uncle Bluebirds 


By Helen Follett Jameson 


With Sketches by Sergeant Helena Stevens, Student Nurse at Camp Grant 


she hates to be called that !) was graduated in 

considerable state of mind. The whole world 
had up and conspired against her. What should 
have been a thrilling and terrific climax to four 
years of academic activities was a mere fudge 
party. At commencement half a dozen young 
men straggled sheepishly along, an insignificant 
element in a pageant of plucked eyebrows, mar- 
celed hair and classical knowledge. This was 
not as was, nor as had been. ere were the 
candidates for election to the office of matri- 
mony? In training camps at home or fighting 
the Hun on the field of honor. ° 

In her earnest desire to go to France, the Fair 
Co-Ed was willing to forget the fact that spin- 
sterhood was making faces at her. She visited every 
female recruiting station in her immediate environment 
and was politely kicked out. The United States Govern- 
ment had decided that no young woman under the age of 
twenty-five should sail away from her own land. She was 
better off at home with her mamma. This vexed, annoyed 
and distressed the Fair Co-Ed. Fancy Joan of Arc knit- 
ting socks, filling out sugar certificates, or filing military 
orders in the quartermaster’s 
department. ‘‘ The world hasn’t 
grown so very wise.” 

Uncle Sam must have got a 
hint concerning the despair of 
youthful femininity that had so 
well prepared itself for useful- 
ness. He sent out a call for stu- 
dent nurses. 

For the girl who sought a hard 
war job, this was the supreme 
opportunity. She responded to 
the number of one thousand a 
week. The surgeon-general’s 
office at Washington was liter- 
ally swamped with requests for 
enrollment cards. 

The applicant was required to send to Washington a cer- 


[: THE spring of 1918, the Fair Co-Ed-(how 


Student Nurse Stands 
“Retreat” 


tificate of health from her physician, reliable information - 


concerning her character and loyalty, and the standing 
of her family in her community, together with +high- 
school and college reports. College graduates would be 
given preference. Uncle Sam offered a wage of fifteen 
dollars a month, and the young person summoned to the 
service had the privilege of purchasing her own outfit— 
uniforms and other equipment—and of paying her rail- 
way fare. 


HE first group of stydent army nurses was called 
August 15, 1918. Thirty-five excited and patriotic 
young women appeared at almost every army. camp in 
the country. Ambulances from the base hospitals met 
them at the stations, and they were assigned to wooden 
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Rear View of a 
MedicalCorpsMan caw herself as ‘the light of the ward,” 


barracks, where they found a fairly 
comfortable living place. Some of the 
camps provide private rooms for stu- 
dent nurses. Each of these rooms is 
furnished with an army bed, a dresser, an 
improvised wardrobe, a rough wooden 
desk and a rocking-chair. The first day 
the girls spent envying the white—or 
graduate—nurses. 

We cannot say that the barracks are 
exactly like home, but they are better 
than most of the girls expected to find. 
A few of them went to their new jobs 
with idealistic visions. The fluffy girl 


bringing smiles to wan faces—and all 

that kind of stuff. She fancied her special mission would 
be that of making the soldiers happy, to write sweet let- 
ters to the home folks, to read books through the long 
winter afternoons and to play the good angel generally. 
Something like this was coming to her. Had she not said 
farewell to her Georgette petticoats, and was she not 
nobly wearing gingham ones with ruffles on them? 
Ruffles! Horrors—and gooseflesh! And those gored 
skirts of the uniforms, with puckers in the back! One 
can do anything if one has the will. 

The fluffy girl fell right into line with the rest of them. 

Such heroic work as these girls have done will never be 
known very widely, but the soldiers in the fighting army 
have not been braver. Most of them are girls who have 
spent their young lives acquiring an education; with 
hard labor they had had no experience. From the froth 
of human existence they were swept into the deepest cur- 
rents of life and of death. 


HE second group was called September eighteenth. 
Four days later the terrible influenza epidemic had 
appeared at nearly every army camp in the United States. 


Student Nurse 
All Armed and 
Equipped to Fight 
the Great Battle 
of the Flu Some- 
where in Illinois 


Student Nurse Ably 
Supports Weak and 
Uncertain Patient 


A Patient Romance 
of Nursing 


Ask any medical officer in charge of a military 
hospital on this side of the water what he would 
have done without the ‘ Bluebirds’’—they are 
called that because of their blue uniforms; the 
graduate nurses wear white ones—and he will 
shake his head and offer no answer. He will be 
thinking, no doubt, of those who have given 
their lives to their country. At Camp Grant 
alone twelve nurses—students and graduates— 
died. During the epidemic they worked with no 
thought of self or of rest. Some of them fell un- 
conscious to the floor. 

After a fortnight of influenza at Camp Grant 
fifty out of a hundred and one nurses were ill. 
And the moment a nurse was able to dress and 
stand on her feet she begged to be permitted to 
go back and look after the men. Head nurses and instruc- 
tors are devoted to their charges and take beautiful, 
considerate care of them; but this emergency was beyond 
the matter of hours and routine. 

The girl with the “‘light-of-the-ward”’ slogan lost her 
visions, but she found others that were vastly more 
splendid. Along with other student nurses she prepared 
ward after ward. As fast as the corps men unpacked the 
beds she washed them, set them 
up and laid the mattresses, sheets 
and blankets, Col. H. C, Michie, 
at Camp Grant, says that‘a quar- 
ter of a million dollars’ worth of 
supplies, sent in by the Govern- 
ment at that time, passed through 
the hands of these willing, glori- 
fied, inexperienced young women. 
The battle was on. They were 
there. Like fighting men! It 
makes one glow to think of it! 

They were up at six o’clock 
in,the morning. At six-twenty- 
five they had breakfast. At seven 
they were on duty. Many a day 
they worked on late at night. 
Classes were called off. Drill was impossible. Recreation 
hours were canceled. It was a matter of life and death— 
no, of thousands of lives and thousands of deaths. And 
every moment precious! They fought valiantly, these 
girls who came from comfortable homes and easy lives. 
God bless them! 


Studeint Nurse Answers 
the Clarion Call to Mess 


fs IS taken for gsanted that the feminine mind possesses 
clearer and better executive power, in such emergen- 
cies, than the slow-working mentality of the male human, 
so in the work of cleaning up the wards every morning, a 
student nurse was given a squad of men to help her. The 
men would come to the nurses’ quarters and each one 
would be given a long pole composed of paper sputum 
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Student Army Nurse Corps at Informal Drill, Col. H. C. Michie Commanding 
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just what the proper corset makes it. 


Style Individual 


Your suit or dress is just as stylish as your 
good figure makes it. And your figure is 


Style 812—Front lace model that 


ws the exceptional merit of Amer- 
ican Lady designing skill. Stylish, well 
fitting and comfortable. An unusual 
corset value. Pink brocade. $5.00. 
Similar models at $3.50 and $4.00. 


Style 806—An American Lady Stout- 
Fashion model that molds the figure 


ae and stylishly, no straps or . 


ckles to add excess weight or size. 
White coutil. $5.00. 
Similar models at $2.00, $2.50, $3.50. 


The Styles Illustrated 


Style 317—Elastic top, extremely low; medium length skirt and 
light stays. For slender and medium figures; especially suitable 
for recreation wear. Fancy pink batiste. $2.50. 
Style 276—Same model in pink coutil at $2,00. 


Style 626—Dainty and stylish a perfect-fitting model that affords 
fashionable lines and the utmost comfort. our elastic sections 
in top; well boned, long skirt. Pink brocade. $5.00. 

Style 592—Same model in pink coutil. $4.00, 


Style 390—One of the most popular American Lady models for 
medium figures. Smart, fashionable ‘lines, low bust, long hip, 


elastic inserts each side of back. Pink or white coutil. $3.50. 
Style 754—Same model in pink brocade at $5.00 


Health and the proper development of the grow- 


ing girl’s figure are most important in corsetry 
for girls. 


American Girl Corsets 
support the girlish figure, 
give it poise. They aid in 
developing the figure grace- 
fully and strengthening it 
healthfully. No heavy ma- 
terials or stays. 


Style 206 is typical of the 
better American Girl models. 
It is made in pretty figured f 
ink batiste; light stays, free 
ip; low top and medium 
skirt. Sizes 19 to 28. $2.50. 


Other American Girl Corsets 
at $1.50 and $2.00. 


provide such a variety of models for all types of figures that you can 
have just the corset necessary to give you a stylish, youthful figure. 


Choose Your Corsets as Carefully as 
You Choose Your Frocks 


Everywhere, every day, you see how a well-corseted figure makes the 
simplest dress or suit appear smart and fashionable. 


Not all women can wear the same styles in dresses or suits, nor can all 
women wear the same models in corsets. 
The corset for you, the corset that will assure you a charming and fashionable appear- 


ance, is the corset designed especially for your type of figure. There are American 


Lady models for every type of figure—for the full developed, the small, the medium, 
the slender. 


Ask for an American Lady Corset and make your corset buying easy. Make it more 
certain that you will quickly find the right model for your figure, a corset that will assure 
better lines and a fashionable silhouette. 


In Any City or Town, Ask Your Dealer for 
Back Lace, $5, $4, $3.50, $3, $2.50, $2, $1.50 


Front Lace, $5, $4, $3.50 
Booklet if Requested 


AMERICAN LADY CORSET CO., Inc. 
Detroit New York Chicago 


San Francisco 
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responsibility that will be theirs in influencin 
the choice of the next President of the Unit 
States? 

The extension of equal franchise has placed in their 
hands the greatest power ever wielded by the woman- - 
hood of any land. Will they seek the guidance of their 
husbands and fathers and brothers, already trained 
in things political, or will they express, through the 
ballot, their own individual preference? : 

The women of this country now control the balance 
of power between the two great parties. Hence this 
question becomes one of tremendous import. For 
good or ill, the women will have the deciding vote. 

Eleven million women have the privilege of the 
polls. Their ballots will be cast for 213 Presidential 
electors in 1920. 

Politicians, publicists, labor, the church, business . 
and finance—all are eager to learn whether these 
eleven millions will divide on party lines, carefully 

repare for an intelligent assumption of civic duties, 
ollow male guidance, exert strict independence and 
weigh men or measures against tradition. 

What are we to expect from the women of the 
Western plains, the industrial workers of New Eng- 
land, the quiet rural housewives, the women knowing 
only leisure, the radicals? What will the club woman 
do, who has supposedly given much time fitting her-- 
self to perform the highest duty of. citizenship? - 


On Moral Issues Women are Independent 


wee the Editor of THe Lapies’ HoME JouRNAL 
asked me to try to find the answer to this 
question, so vital to the welfare of our country, I went 
straight to a man who, through experience with 
women voters, is best qualified to answer it. He 
knows through actual contact the impulses and voting 
habits of the women, and has organized them by 
thousands—and by states. 

His summing up was given with the sureness of 
knowledge: 

“On moral issues the women vote independently— 
and always will. On political questions they vote 
with their husbands. 

“In purely political matters a wife is agreeable to 
brag according to her husband’s judgment, because 
she thinks that it means more to him than to her. 
But when it comes to any issue relating to a moral 
problem, education, health, prohibition, closing houses 
of ill-repute, the income tax and local questions 
referred to primary or referendum, the woman voter 
is adamant and no wheedling can change her mind. 

“The woman voter’s self-determination in moral 
issues has been proved over and over’in the prohibi- 
tion vote. I found it the usual thing for husband and 
wife to vote opposite views.” 

This man asserts that he will deliver the women’s 
votes of his state to his party in 1920. He will do this 
by actually giving the women a voice in the party © 
councils, The reason women are slow to respond to 
party appeal is that they have not been treated right 
and they have lost confidence. As chairman of one 
of the Western states, he effected a partisan organi- 
zation that was conceded to be about the most com- 
plete ever formed. The women, he insists, are as good 
“‘party men” as their husbands when their interest 
is aroused. Get a woman interested, treat her right 
and she will follow until she comes to the crossroads 
where she is called upon to vote for measures having to 
do with the protection of her home. Then she decides 
for herself and no power on earth can change her. 


Mothers Vote for Their Children’s Sake 


UT what is the woman in the home doing—is she 

preparing herself to vote intelligently? Or will 
she wait until election:day comes and then mark her 
ballot as her husband tells her? 

' I went out and asked the first real “‘home’’ woman 
met. 
She was the pretty, young mother of two children, 

one old enough to be in school this year. Her face 

lighted up when she talked of her babies. Here, I 

thought, is a woman who will not care about anything 

outside of her little family circle. 

What a mistake! 

Not care! Why I never talked to anybody so inter 
ested as that little mother. She was planning and 
studying about how she could use het*precious vote to 
make the world a better place for hér babies to live in. 
She said so herself. She added that she came from a 
Democratic family. 

“Then you will vote that way?” 

“No, indeed. I never intend to join any party— 
not regularly, you know. I shall always remain 
independent and vote with the party that stands for 
the best measures.” 

Next I talked with a young Russian Jewess, whose 
eyes are sad. She lives in a humble home -whete the 
ends do not always meet without coaxfhg. It was 
doubtful whether she would.inderstand at all. I was 
sure hers would prove a slacker voté¥ But not a bit 


H= will the women of America meet the 


Does the Wife 
Like Her Husband? 
_ By Marie Cecile Chomel 


of it. She told me carefully about her plans. Yes, 
certainly she intended to vote. A holy duty, a symbol 
of the liberty she came to enj6y. She made me under- 
stand that to her the vote marked the difference 
between Russia and America. 

Then I sought out a woman of large experience in 
Western politics. In fact, she has quite a national 
reputation as a politician, 


In the West Husbands and Wives Agree 


“TF TSHERE is no division between the husbands and 
wives of the West,” she told me earnestly, 


“They have arrived at that stage of political codpera-’ 


tion when they talk matters over and decide which 
candidates will give the best public service. Then 
they vote together.” 

“Then you have no nonpartisan voters among the 
women?’ 

“A few. But not enough to change party results.” 

“That means that the women of ¢ Oregon vote 
straight tickets 

Just there the lady jumped to her feet in indignant 
protest. ‘Straight tickets! No indeed. Why anybody 
ought to know that neither party put up good men 
all the way through its ticket.. Voters picked out the 
good men from each ticket and voted for them. In 
that way the best men were always elected—no 
matter which ticket they honored. . 


That did not sound so extremely partisan as the © 


lady’s first words had led one to expect. The apparent 
inconsistency was gently insinuated. She explained 
that her first veference had to do with national 
politics. And she went right on to say that if a new 
party were to be formed that offered a progressive 


program, where she might reasonably expect an oppor- 


tunity to work for the uplift of humanity—why, she 
would not hesitate an instant to join such a party. 
Whether or not her husband would go along or obsti- 
nately stick to his first political love was left open to 
conjecture. This woman’s opinions are chiefly valu- 
able as throwing a light on the woman point of view, 
as she exerts great political influence. 


The Split Vote in Colorado 
MES: ELLIS MEREDITH is known as the only 


woman who ever directed election affairs in a: 


large American city. For five years she served as 
president of the Election Commission of the city and 
county of Denver, Colorado. During her term thirteen 
elections were held. 

She speaks with authority, having had actual con- 
trol of party machinery: 

“The most direct evidence that women do not vote 
like their husbands is the fact that Colorado has a 
seventy-five per cent split vote that must be counted 
individually. That was not the fact before the 
franchise was extended to the women. 

“The women forced the withdrawal of the party 
emblems from the ballot, so that it is now impossible 
to vote the straight ticket in Colorado. The men 
consented to the elimination of the emblems, as they 
said that since the women began to vote the ballots 
were soscratched they had to be handled separately 
anyway, and the straight ticket might as well be done 
away with. 

“That tellsthe story. Where once the straight ticket 
was general, three-fourths of the vote is now split. 

“The men agreed that there is no accounting for 
the way the women will vote. One thing they learned 


. speedily—the women’s votes cannot be delivered. It 


was tried aa once—but never again !”’ 
In further proof of the absolute independence of 


‘the women voters of Colorado, it was shown that all 


party lines are washed out when it comes to what is 
termed strictly women’s legislation. The direct pri- 
mary law was passed by women, who found it neces- 
sary’ to educate seven legislatures. The women of 
the state were working for the initiative and refer- 
endum before the men knew whether it was something 
to eat or to cut on the bias. 

Of the registered voters of Denver more women go 
to the polls than men. The actual figures show that 
women cast 48 per cent of the total vote. The women, 
however, form only 42 per cent of the population. 

Colorado is credited with the possession of a non- 
partisan vote sufficiently powerful to carry a measure 
any time the’ women may desire it. The state was 
always considered safely Republican until the women 
were granted suffrage; and only once since then has 
the Republican party captured the electoral vote, and 
that was when Roosevelt carried the state. 

Here is a shining example of ofie state where the 
women’s votes did not serve merely to intensify their 
husband’s party votés, but completely overthrew 
their political control.. 

Illinois is another state where the women’s votes 
have created a rioiipatti§San balance of power that is 
quite useful to the séx*in’ securing what is desired 
in strictly women’s measures. In fact,,the women 
— to have evolved“a* perféct working system; 
they/vote as a unit for their own legislation: 


That means they can generally pass the legislation 
they stand for because they easily hold the balance 
of power between tthe two big parties. This non- 
pa body functions only in state and municipal 
egislation. 


How Determined Women Get Together 


Wiss the call goes out the women stand forth, 
united, inflexible, knowing no compromise. I 
have watched them at their politics in Illinois with 
deepest respect and admiration. It is a cheering 


, demonstration of what women can do in the way of 


‘really getting together when they set their minds to it. 

Normally they are divided into the two big political 
camps pm | can probably be counted upon to vote 
with their husbands in Presidential elections; but 
when it comes to morals or home they stand together, 
the opinions of husbands influencing them not one iota. 

Still, just to prove the exception to the rule, it was 
an Illinois man who could not deliver the vote of his 
wife in the last Presidential election—and she is one 
of the most prominent women leaders in the party. 
This woman voted for Wilson, although her husband 
tried faithfully to swing. her into his own party. Nor 
was she influenced by the ‘‘kept-us-out-of-war”’ slo- 


~ gan which is so generally assigned by the opposite 


side as the outstanding reason why the women’s 
votes landed so many of the Western suffrage states 
in the Democratic column. In this instance the 
woman conscientiously went to hear both condidates 
speak, read their written words, and made up her own 
mind after careful scrutiny of the platforms. 

A certain man whose name is well known found 
himself unable to influence the votes of his own 
womenfolks and wired his distress and failure to 
fational headquarters: ‘I don’t know what is the 
matter. I am going to vote the party ticket, but my 
wife and my mother-in-law are not.” 


Tradition Means Nothing at All to Women 


Mf AM not aware of any impelling reason why I 
should work for your party,” one of the most 
brilliant woman leaders inthe country informed the 
shocked national chairman of the party to which she 
was supposed to render fealty. ‘‘ Merely because my 
father and my husband belong to the party is not 
binding on me,” she told him. And when he wanted 
to know what she meant, the information was cheer- 
fully forthcoming that she was waiting for some proof 
that the party intends to formulate and put through 
a progressive platform. It was a further stipulation 
that this program shall deal generously with the 
women in industry. 

This recalcitrant attitude on the part of one who 


has always been looked upon as one of the party’s © 


shining lights brought forth vigorous criticism, and 
the woman was told that ‘it is merely a question of 
what you can do for the party, and not what it can 
do for you or any other woman.” 

The defiant one laughed, scornfully and expressed 
her opinion thus: “A party merits support only in 
such measure as it renders service to the country. No 
party is a sacred institution, and the time has gone by 
when people—at least women—will vote through mere 
partisan loyalty. Party managers will find out that 
they must offer women something worth while to at- 
tract them. If I were to go out, as you ask me to, 
and tell women voters to line up with your party, they 
would ask why. And I could not give any real reason, 
because you have not convinced me. You remind me 
that it isa ‘duty.’ The only duty I acknowledge is to 
vote for the platform that offers progressive con- 
structive planks.” 

I wanted to know if a certain young national organ- 
izer who is helping to round up votes for her party 
“‘votes like her husband.” 

“No, but he votes like I do,’”’ she quickly enlight- 
ened. ‘Before I became interested in votin my 
husband rarely went to the polls except on Bresi- 
dential occasions. Now he votes at every election. 
Indeed, he is glad to do so, since I personally look 
into municipal-government affairs, and learn about 
bonds and taxation and sanitation and public health, 
and can intelligently pass along what I have found 
out. My husband realizes that I have more time to 
study such things than he has and he is entirely 
willing to be guided by my judgment. On the other 
hand, I take his advice on purely political questions, 
for I understand that he has had longer experience in 
that branch of government.” 


Women Use the Vote to Attain Ideals 


HAT the women want first of all is to work for 

ideals. If they are without close party affilia- 
tions—and the number so classed is not small—they 
are attracted to the organization that holds out the 
opportunity to work for a platform that will help to 
make the world a better place to live in. 
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hildren’s feet are 


naturally graceful 
Rightly designed shoes 
will keep them so. 


Brown Shoes 
. support the bones 
and muscles of the 
growing feet. 


Brown 


Have your boy or girl fitted with Good shoe stores everywhere sell Buster Brown 
Buster Brown Shoes next time—and Shoes at $3.00, $4.00, $5.00 and up, according to size 


th and style. 
watcn the results. Your children’s future usefulness depends largely 


-Buster Brown Shoes cannot pinch upon the care you give to their feet now. ‘The book, 
the. tender muscles 124 


Write for it today. 


pliable bones perfectly. 

This is due to the Brown Shaping Note this Brown Shaping Last 
wooden forms over which Buster body, without cramping the feet. : 
Brown Shoes are made—that provide — aa 
for the gradual development of the 


growing feet from age to age. 


Buster Brown Shoes will therefore 
keep the child’s feet correctly shaped 
year after year, until at maturity they 
will be shapely, sound and serviceable— 
free from twisted bones, broken arches, 
corns and bunions. | 

Buster Brown Shoes are made in 
many styles—in button, lace and blucher 
—from carefully selected leathers—by 


skilled shoemakers—and outwear ordi- 
nary shoes. 


Brown Shoe Company 


Manufacturers of White House Shoes for 
Men, Maxine Shoes for Women, Buster Brown 
Shoes for Boys and for Girls, and Blue Ribbon 
Service Shoes. 


St: Lowis, U: 8. A. 
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A REMARKABLE ARTICLE IS THIS OF ONE OF THE MOST WONDERFUL 
PIECES OF WORK DONE IN THE WAR-—AND NOW 


“Doin’ Nothin’ for Me” 


“Hones’ t’ Gawd, Doc: Let Me Lie Here an’ Rot—That’s Wot They’re Doin’” 
By Captain Hughes Mearns, U. S. A. 


— = EING a soldier patient is no picnic! 
The war is over; the excitement is 

; i done; your lucky fellows are parad- 
ing the home town with their best 
girls—your best girl, maybe !—while 
you must hobble about..in a place 
where everything, even the air you 
breathe, is unnaturally clean; go 
through the endless monotonous 
routine of having your temperature 
taken, your bandages unwound and wound, along with 
daily massage, all sorts of baths, including electric 
baths—for your good, you have no doubt, but—well, 
you'd rather be at home at the old job. 

The desire for home amounts almost to an obsession. 
It isthe pathetic undercurrent in all chats with the men, 
often satiric and jocose, but always present. It is 
really the basis of all the “‘ grousing.”’ To the beaming, 
sympathetic visitor they present a cheery sportsman’s 
exterior as a rule, but when the dark is coming on and 
there is nothing to look forward to except morning 
mess, or on Sunday afternoons, especially rainy ones— 
well, if you asked them at those times they’d let you 
know exactly how they feel—plus! 


“No Med’cine—Nothin’!” 


A THESE depressing hours I have talked with 
hundreds of them. If you wear army, and don’t 
look too frostbitten, they fet out the most personal 
utterances; and you know you have made a success of 
the attempt to get inside of the man when he forgets 
your shoulder markings and drops the “‘sir.’”’ One 
strong, fairly typical case stands out. All afternoon he 
had been jollying the visitors most cheerfully, albeit 
ironically, on the joys of hospital life. They had gone 
now, so he went out on the ward steps to have a 
smoke, to spit and to “git the taste out’n me mouth.” 

He mimicked some of the notorious types and then 
“Ho!”’ he confided. ‘‘To the ladies I smiles an’ sez, 
sez I, ‘I’m feel-in’ fine; never was better treated im me 
life; this dear ol’ place is jus’ like home to us boys, 
ma’am!’’’ He smoked vigorously. ‘But, hones’, 
cap’n, it mos’ makes me gorge rise in me throat to say 
it! F’r Gawd knows, an’ you know, cap’n, this hospital 
ain’t givin’ a man a square deal.” é 

Although his backbone had been in a plaster cast 
for over three months, and he had had a fracture in 
both wrists, I knew his case was coming along satis- 
factorily. In fact, they were getting him ready for 
discharge as cured. 

“You're a good sport, old man,”’ I told him quietly. 
“What’s the main kick?” 

“No treatment !”’ he was prompt to answer. “ Been 
here nigh onto three months an’ not a blessed thing 
done f’r me! Let me lie an’ rot, they would. No 
med’cine—nothin’!”’ 

He was right about the medicine, but wrong about 
the ‘‘nothin’.”” No medicine had been given him. be- 
cause it would not have done him an atom of good. 
But other things had been done for him, which he did 
not seem to be aware of. I went into the ward and 
brought out his ‘‘chart’—a series of loose-leaf 
records—and proved to him that something had been 


done for him every hour of the day or night for the - 


past th -e months. I did not tell him, however, that 
something was being done for him that very minute, 
for he had been reported as “‘low-spirited, with semi- 
antagonistic attitude,’’ and it was my business to 
diagnose his mental condition and put him straight. 


Just What the Chart Showed — 


H's: temperature, pulse and respiration had been 
taken regularly twice a day for the past eighty-nine 
days. There stood the long array of figures, which 
meant nothing to the man, but everything to the nurse 
and the ward surgeon. I explained exactly what that 
record meant in fis case. ‘They never asked how I 
was,” he half apologized. I laughed. They had no 
need toask. Every figure on those many pages showed 
absolute normality. He was getting well! That was 
really the ‘ main kick”’ after all. 

The cast he was wearing had been especially made 
for him by one of the highest priced orthopedic 
surgeons in the country. The record showed that. 
The cast was so made as to lift the strain from the 
disabled parts, and it had an ingenious laced arrange- 
ment whereby it could be removed for massage and 
bathing. He admitted that they had made three or 
four before they got one that satisfied his notion of 
comfort. “‘ They was all right,”’ he admitted, meaning 
the orthopedic surgeon and his assistants. 

Indeed they were! If that cast had been badly 
done, there would have been a different story on the 
“chart.” Temperature, pulse and respiration would 
not have registered so healthily during the past three 
months. 

He admitted the baths, and the daily massage in 
the physio-therapy building. ‘‘Oh, that!” he shook 


Of the Surgeon-General’s Office, Washington, D. C. 


his head approvingly. ‘Sure! Any guy’d get that.” 
But “any guy” would not. He was receiving a 
special course of treatment in one of the newest 
medical specialties, physio-therapy, yet he took it 
simply for granted. 


Getting His Number 


ROM the “chart” I read him the history of his 

injury. The narrator, a medical officer in France, 
had taken two pages of fine writing to tell of this one of 
many accidents in the motor-truck service in France, 
the celebrated S. O. S.—‘‘Service of Supply.” Every 
trivial incident was recorded that would assist the 
medical officers who would have him in charge later, 
even to the pluck of the soldier in struggling to clear 
the traffic after his back was nearly broken. The boy 
grinned. ‘‘Got my number, toot sweet; what?” 

“Sure, they have your number. 
know”—I referred to another page—‘‘they got the 
number of your white corpuscles?” 

“Never had ’em!”’ he claimed vigorously, thinking 
was clean, where we was, in the 
. “You have seven thousand three hundred fer 
cubic millimeter’’—his mouth opened in denial— 
“which means that your blood is all right ——” 

“Oh, that,” he grunted. ‘Sure!’ 

“And you may thank your lucky stars,’ I went 
on. “They took a sample of your blood from your 
ear 

‘Must have done it when I was asleep,” said he. 

“Wide awake you were. They knocked twice. 
Nobody home. So they walked right in.” 

He laughed in great enjoyment of the little joke and 
settled himself down more comfortably on the step. 
He spat pleasantly at the sidewalk, breaking a sani- 
tary regulation which might have restricted him to 
quarters for thirty days, a sign that his grouch was 
gone—temporarily. ‘Nobody home,’ he grinned. 
‘*Guess I am a nut, what?” 

“‘Seven thousand you have,” I continued, ignoring 
his confession. “If you had had a much larger number, 
say fifteen thousand, you’d have had the chief of 
service and six nurses after you.” 

“Six nurses!’’ he speculated agreeably. ‘‘Say, how 
d’yuh git that way?” 

“The white corpuscles,” I explained, ‘are life 
savers in the blood. The moment there is trouble they 
mobilize by the thousands. They are ambulances, 
stretcher bearers, police, firemen, K. P., S. O. S. and 
A. E. F. combined. As soon as the doctors find them 
piling through your blood vessels they know some- 
thing is up, and they get right on the job to find the 
cause of the trouble. Suppose you'd get an infection, 
for instance, in that back of yours *) 

. “Judson Pape did,” he interrupted soberly. “‘ Mule 
kicked him. Sore wouldn’t get well. Pape, he didn’t 
tell nobody, ’cause he was too busy, he sez, to go ‘on 
sick.’ When he went down an’ out, it was too late.” 

“Exactly,” I followed quickly. ‘‘They got you in 
time. If there had ever been the slightest trouble— 
Judson Pape’s trouble—the white things in your 
blood would have given warning. Besides, the ward 
surgeon and the nurse would have known without 
that. There are other danger signs. They’ve been 
watching you”’—I pointed to the chart—‘“‘night and 
day.” 

“Not at night.” He looked sheepish. “I ain’t a 
purdy babe at night. I sleeps wit’ me mouth open.” 

“That makes it easy,”’ I rejoined. ‘‘ With an electric 
torch they can look right down into the works.” 

Further, I explained that it would be just as bad for 
him if the “white count” was low. One of the signs 
of typhoid, for instance, is fever with a diminishing 
“count” of white cells. But he was more interested 
that they had reported how he had behaved himself 
every night of the three months. Except for those 
first few nights when he was getting used to his new 
cast the report was: ‘Slept well.” 

During the day also he was being watched when 
he least suspected it. If at any time he had shown 
pallor, or had exhibited restlessness coupled with 
strong thirst; if there had been any unusual marks in 
appearance or gait or general conduct, the professional 
eye of the nurse would have noted it for the surgeon’s 
care. And before that, she would have made an 
immediate investigation. 


A Movie of the Stomach 


hn disgruntled patient did not know that his 
very diet had been made the subject of special 
prescription, or that there was an officer of the camp 
whose special duty it was to see that diets were 
properly prepared according to the physician’s direc- 
tion. To make assurance doubly sure, that officer is 
compelled to eat all his meals at the patients’ mess, 
and he is not permitted to have any special dishes 
prepared. 


And do you. 


At the very beginning of his stay in an army hospi- 
tal, our grousing friend had exact laboratory tests for 
a variety of diseases—diabetes, nephritis, etc.—and 
had come through clear. X rays had been taken as a 
matter of course. 

In civilian practice the mere taking of an X-ray 
picture would cost from five to ten dollars a plate; 
yet this man had had half a dozen pictures taken at 
varying intervals. The Army has made X-ray diagnosis 
a pretty exact science, particularly in orthopedics; 
and in cases like that of our friend of the S. O. S. it is 
tremendously useful in detecting the early stages of 
tuberculosis. It would have made a distinct difference 
in his treatment if bone or joint tuberculosis had been 
suggested by the X-ray camera. 

In making the casts for his back, knowledge learned 
from the fleuroscope had been used. A small X-ray 


_tube is placed behind the patient while in a sitting 


position. On a screen in front is immediately shown 
a moving picture, clear and faintly phosphorescent, of 
everything in the chest and abdomen. One can see the 
heart beat, see the diaphragm move up and down, the 


slow undulating waves of the stomach in digestion, . 


while every crack and cranny of the bony framework, 
vertebre, breastbone and ribs stand cleanly exposed. 

There is no danger to the patient in a single sitting 
before the fleuroscope, but the steady daily exposure 
to the rays has already taken its toll of physicians. It 
is recalled that many of the first X-ray operators died 
of cancer. Lead, it was found, is a nonconductor of the 
dangerous rays, so the surgeons and attendants are 
nowadays gowned in lead gloves and thin, all embrac- 
ing lead aprons. The face of the operator is still 
exposed, although various devices are practiced to 
minimize the danger; so there is still risk for the oper- 
ating surgeon. ‘The war has brought the X ray into 
so many uses that the machines are kept buzzing night 
andday. Yet our skilled men never flinch even though 
they know the results are in the future. 

The finest medical men in the country are in the 
Army. In each hospital there is a group of distin- 
guished specialists in every, line of medicine and 
surgery. Consultations phar A and easy and may be 
had on a minute’s notice. Offhand judgments are 
simply not made. The specialist is always present, 
night and day; wherever the conditions suggest a 
need, he must be consulted. 

A Rockefeller could not demand more than is offered 
to the poorest boy in the Army. Neither expense nor 
labor is spared. In the orthopedic shops men are 
working over special splints or intricate apparatus for 
giving the greatest comfort to the wounded part. In 
the ward the vaguest complaint of pain or uneasiness 
is instantly investigated and diagnosed. The ‘“‘charts”’ 
in every case are kept up to the minute. If a tooth 
gives trouble an X ray is made and in three minutes 
an expert is poring over the negative and preparing 
directions for treatment. 

Laboratory technicians are on duty, prepared night 
and day for instant analysis of blood, sputum, mucous 
scrapings, ‘‘smears,’’ and the like. And if there is a 
doctor or a surgeon ottside of the Army whose special 
knowledge is needed, he is being called by telephone 
while an automobile is on the way to fetch him. The 
skill of the whole country is at the disposal of the Army. 


Saved the Boy’s Life 


Cy¥= morning, at about one o’clock, while going the 
rounds of inspection of the night guard, I came 
upon a doctor pacing the corridor outside his ward. 
In the Army he was @ captain, but in civilian life he 
had made an international reputation in a special 
department of surgery. 

“Well, captain,” I greeted him, “I’m the boy who 
has to stay up all night. What are you doing off your 
‘bunk fatigue’?’’ (Army language for sleep.) 

“Oh, hello!’” He came out of a frowning study. 
‘“‘Just a minute.” The nurse had stepped noiselessly 
out of the ward and presented him with a chart. He 
scanned it carefully, asked a few rapid questions and 
gave a series of low directions, which he asked her to 
repeat. He told her he would be back off and on during 
the night; then he joined me with the remark that he 
would accompany me on my rounds, “ Bruzzi is not 
behaving properly,’’ he explained as we walked. 

We all knew Bruzzi, an illiterate, stocky little 
Italian, who cleaned the boots in his off hours and 
kept the stoves going in our quarters, until he was 
taken suddenly ill one day and put “‘on sick.” 

“Perfect diagnosis,” the surgeon went on. ‘‘Opera- 
tion went off like six o'clock, verifying everything. 
As clean a job as one would want to see. Everything 
normal and right-o for three days. To-night he is 
restless, respiration all wrong, a degree of fever— 
nothing alarming ordinarily, but Bruzzi should not 
have anything; he should be sleeping like an old boot.’ 

“The X ray ” I began. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 68 
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SIMMONS 


Why can’t you get better rest? 


used to feel a 


secret pride in being labeled 


“a nation of neurasthenics.”’ 


Nowadays they are rather 
ashamed of it. 


Neurasthenia is largely 
caused by not getting enough 
sound sleep. 


If people would give as 


much thought to the s/eeping 


qualities of a bed as to its 
looks, there would be fewer 
“light’”’ sleepers. 


The average bed is made as 
a piece of furniture—sold as 
a piece of furniture—bought 
as a piece of furniture. 


Andhardlya thoughtfrom 
anybody about s/eep/ 


R ELAX —there is the mas- 
ter-secret of sleep! 


Possibly you are one of the 
thousands who seldom get a 


clear night’s rest. Look to 
your bed! 


Most wooden beds creak 
a little. 


The average metal bed has 
a loose joint—rattles slightly 
—feels unsteady. 


Or maybe it is the spring 
that does not fit. One corner 
or another knocks slightly 
when you turn over —or it 
humps or sags. 


I HE right bed invites per- 


fect relaxation. It stands 
firmly. Its corners lock tight. 
Push it or pull it by one 
corner and it moves as one 
piece — not a rattle, a shake, 
a lurch, a suspicion of un- 
steadiness. 


The right spring gives 
gently to the contours, but 
supports the body —a taut 
elastic foundation for the 
mattress. It does not sag 


or hump. It fits squarely 
on the bed. 


Yor may not know where 
to find a bed or a spring of 


this character. 


You have only to go toa 
leading merchant in your 
section and look at Simmons 
Metal Beds and Slumber 
King Springs. 

They will not cost you any 
more than the average bed. 


You will get a bed,a spring 


_that zzvites sleep and more- 


over finer style, a better 
choice of styles. 


You will have unequalled 
choice of Twin Beds —a sep- 
arate bed for each sleeper, 
welcomed everywhere by 
people of nice feeling. 


Perhaps there is a thought 
here for you the next time 


you buy a bed or a spring. 


SAN FRANCISCO,CAL. 


SIMMONS COMPANY, KeEnosHoa, Wisconsin 


NEWARK,N. J. 


MONTREAL, CAN, 
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Housework Pushing Down 
the Birth Rate? 


By Zona Gale 


UST as machinery revolu- 
tionized the labor and life 
of men, so the elimination 
of ‘‘ housework” by central 
kitchens, cooked-food de- 


whether she knows how or not. And for the 
sixteen hours, waking and sleeping, spent in 
her home the wife and mother is free for the 
various affairs which she herself must look 
after, and free to devote herself to her chil- 


That Housework is Preventing the 
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livery and eight-hour home. 
assistants instead of serv- 
ants will revolutionize the 
labor and the lifeof women, 

——J and most of all the labor 
and life of mothers. But, exactly what will 
these changes do to the life of w6men? Is 
the English writer whose startling statement 
is ‘‘boxed”’ on this page right? 

First, let us see what has been done to 
her life by her overspecialization in the one 
industry. 

And let us be quite clear what we mean by 
“the oneindustry.’’. We donot mean mother- 
hood, which is a vocation, an art, requiring 
infinite pains. We mean something quite 
different; namely, cooking, cleaning, laun- 
dry work and chamber work. In other words, 
the four branches of housework performed in 
the houses of the rich by at least four serv- 
ants, in some homes by two servants and in 


Birth of Children is Startling 
Bde British public was recently startled by 


one of its best-known economists coming 
out in public and making this statement: 
“As a lifelong student of the birth rate, 


"which is everywhere indicating to all but the 


glass-eyed that, as civilization is now going, it 
is doomed, I submit that to eliminate the per- 
petual demands of purchasing, preparing and 
cooking food, and washing the cooking imple- 
ments, is our only chance of preventing the 
birth rate from falling to a level which means, 
in a few generations, racial extinction.” 


dren. This might cut down somewhat that 
which is known as “‘social life’’-—not a bad 
result, as will be conceded. The family life, 
for the evening and breakfast the only times 
when it is united now—would be united just 
the same. 

“Yes, anda nervous, irritable, overwrought 
wife, from her day at other people’s business.” 

Why any more nervous, irritable or over- 
wrought than the woman who has engaged 
all day long in (1) Cooking, (2) Cleaning, 
(3) Laundry work and (4) Chamber work. 
Just why? Let the average husband and 
wife, in the light of experience, face that 
honestly. 

For, on the other hand, the woman has 
had the change of going in the open, to and 
from her work; she has had the stimulation 
of working with others and not in solitude, 
and she has been engaged upon work which 
she likes and*for which she has been trained 


the majority of the homes of the world by one 
woman, the wife and mother, who, in addi- 
tion, bears and rears her children. What has this 
specialization of four branches done to the lives of 
women? 


The Game of What They Liked Best rm Do 


J fm is a game played for amusement by 
4 women at tea parties and clubs, especially in the 
little towns, and they get from it a good deal of 
hilarity. Slips of paper are distributed and every 
woman is asked to write down that occupation in 
which she liked best to engage when she was a girl. 
Then one of the usual games of clever catch questions 
follows, and the women making the lowest scores 
are required to give a demonstration of the way in 
which they would perform, now, that favorite occu- 
pation of their girlhood. Those occupations, written 
down after long thought or with fair promptness, 
run about like this: 

Singing 

Piano playing 

Drawing 

Arranging furniture 

Dancing 

Acting 

Telling stories to children 

Going to school 

Working to earn money 


Dressmaking 

Dressing hair 

Baking cake 

Making candy 

Cooking 

Nursing 

Playing tennis (or other 
outdoor sport) 

Designing clothes 


These are fair sample replies. Every occupation 


listed here—save tennis and going to school—is 
being carried on by somebody as a gainful occupa- 
tion. Occasionally there will be listed something 
like one of these: “I always thought I would like 
to be in a bank,” “I wanted a shop of my own,” 
“T could have taught swimming,” “I wanted to 
write.” 

The percentage of those who write ‘‘ Cooking”’ is 
fairly high. But almost never will you find listed 
“Washing dishes,” “House cleaning,” ‘Washing 
and ironing” or ‘‘ Making up beds.” None of the 
other occupations, except cake and candy making, 
is in the least allied to women’s four-branch spe- 
cialization. Here, then, are at least twelve occu- 
pations, for women, unconnected with that upon 
which the majority of the women of the world are 
engaged. 

Evidently the four-branch specialization has re- 
sulted in forcing to itself a large body of womankind 
who had an aptitude for doing something else. 


Women’s Labor Ordered Like Men’s Labor 


however, we have been hearing 
much about vocational guidance; about the 
waste involved in our custom of placing round pegs 
in square holes; about the need to conserve gift and 
effort as precious assets of the state. This must 
mean for women as well as for men. Yet on the basis 
of our present adjustments some mythical voca- 
tional guide must have been saying to all women 
something like this: 

“You have a gift for designing gowns, drawing, 
house decoration, accounting, nursing, teaching. 
Theseare precious talents, assets tothestate. These 
must not be wasted. So now, therefore, proceed to 
practice these pursuits for one, three, five, seven 
years after you leave school. Then give them all up 
and turn your attention to (1) Gaskin. (2) Clean- 
ing, (3) Laundry work, (4) Chamber work. For it 
is fitting.” 

But now suppose that the bewildered woman, who 
is getting in effect this strange brand of vocational 
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guidance, replies: ‘‘But what of the waste of my 
ee and my training? What of the waste of 
the state, of which you just spoke?” 

The reply will be: ‘You will be married. And 
cooking, cleaning, laundry and chamber work be- 
long to marriage.” 

Now suppose the woman ventures once more and 
says: “But I love the work I can do best, and I 
don’t want to give it up.” 

The old reply has been: ‘ You will forget all this 
in motherhood.” 

Never until the last few years has the thunder of 
woman’s third question shaken the world: ‘“ Why? 
Why will my time of active motherhood leave me 
no time for the work I love, but leave me ample 
time for cooking, cleaning, laundry and chamber 
work. Why?” 

Why, indeed. Even now the answer is coming in 
hundreds of thousands of voices. 


The New Plan Will Benefit the Children 


Ho™: then, if her question is answered, and her 
universal four-branch industry is eliminated 
save as performed by paid professionals acting not 
for one family but for groups of families? What 
would this do to the life of woman? The work in her 
house would now be organized as effectively as the 
work in the rest of the world, coming under the gen- 
eral rules of division of labor and centralization of 
effort so successfully operative in the labor of men. 

This would be brought about, as already inti- 
mated, by neighborhood kitchens and the delivery 
of cooked food; by the eight-hour—or less—home 
assistant, working in one or two shifts; and by the 
eight-hour day for all women workers, so that the 
wife and mother is engaged on her own gainful 
occupation approximately eight hours a day, in- 
stead of being diverted from the offices of her 
motherhood by the household duties for the major- 
ity of her waking hours, as she now is. 

If she gives lessons or is purchasing agent or has 
her studio in her home, the matter is simple, for it 
involves no especial upset to-the imagination. If, 
however, her chosen work involves other routine, 
she leaves the house in the morning with her hus- 
band, goes to her office or place of business, and 
returns home when or before he does. And during 


_ those eight hours she engages in the varying occu- 


tions for which she may be individually fitted, 
instead of the eternal one industry with its four 
ceaseless branches to be done over and over by her. 

What, now, of thechildren? Itistheall-important 
question. For if the plan will not work for them, it 
will not work at all. The children would go to school 
as they do now. Only the hours of the school would 
be lengthened, by two or three, and would include 
more physical training and recreation, and also the 
noonday feeding. Two distinct gains for the chil- 
dren—first, for their physical education, about 
which, we now know, something must be done and 
done speedily; and second, for the better nourish- 
ment of a large proportion of them. 

Incidentally, this will mean the actual lightening 
of the work of another wane body of women—the 
teachers—since more teachers must be employed 
at better wages for longer hours. 

The family, then, returns to a home clean and 
ordered as it is now, only the wife and mother has 
not cleaned and ordered it all; returns to food 
delivered hot at the door, instead of having been 

.delivered raw for the wife and mother to prepare, 


and which expresses her, rather than in the 
endless round of her ancient job. And, what 
is as important as any of these, she is earning money 
at her vocation instead of doing work, seven days 
in a week, for nothing. 

Upon this financial independence no woman 
needs to write to other women, and perhaps no man 
really can write upon it, because he does not know 
in his soul what it means always to have been 
without it; while every woman, either for herself 
or for some other woman, does know. 


Mothers as Mothers, Not Houseworkers 


. |S peel during those years of the birth and the early 


rearing of the children the time of the mother is 
to be given to no work save that of the children— 
a condition not possible to most mothers now. The 
home and the food preparation will be looked after, 
as now are the laundry and the plumbing, by pro- 
fessionals serving a group of families. Thus for the 
first time in the history of the world the average 
mother will have leisure for the bringing up of her 
children. 

It is this new routine which may involve, even as 
Dr. C. W. Saleeby, the English writer quoted here, 
says, that first fundamental of society, a ‘‘ normal” 
birth rate. He pleads for the amelioration of the 
home life, not so much for the sake of the fuller 
life of women, but to increase the prospect for the 
survival and health of the children. Thus this 
economist is ranged on the opposite side to those 
who argue that the organization of housework and 
feeding on a principle of centralization would 
“break up the home.” 

And to the generic objectors there are two generic 
answers, over and above the specific: ; 

First, the fitness of women to labor and earn has, 
during the Great War, been demonstrated for all time. 

Second, in any case, while we talk the phenom- 
enon of women in industry is going on in thousands 
of homes where the wife and mother is already 
employed—and the home not broken up. But to 
work and to carry on her household under the 
existing system is a handicap cruel to her and un- 
safe for the children. 


Simply Phases of Democracy 


‘lt ood remains, then, to organize the home to 
meet these new conditions and, by the kitchen 
upheaval, to make the movement conscious. This 
will come about commercially, as the public laun- 
dries have begun to come. It will come, moreover, 
with that efficiency which modern business, such as 
hotel keeping, prides itself upon achieving. 

Feeding and caring for the home has been the 
woman’s job during the long period of the world’s 
ogo, Considering her lack of training, she 

s done her work nobly—and has brought to it 
and taken from it spiritual values which are the 
triumphs often won from hardship. But. also, in 
this pioneering, woman has suffered untold depriva- 
tion and waste. And in a civilizing world nobody 
desires that hardship and waste continue. 

We can have the new routine in our own time if 
we will. But whether we do or not, away ahead 
there we can see the man and the woman of the 
future in equality—economic, social, political and 
intellectual; when the woman is free at last to 
develop and use her intellect, as the average woman 
knows that she has never yet been free to do. 

And these equalities are simply phases of democ- 
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BEECH-NUT PEANUT BUTTER 
FRUIT MUFFINS 


1% cups flour 2 tablespoons shortening 


cup suga 


r 3 teaspoons baking powder 


1 egg (beaten) 34 cup chopped dates or prunes 


34 cup milk 


teaspoon salt 


1 rounded tablespoon Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 


Sift the dry ingredients together. Cream the sugar, 
shortening and Peanut Butter, add milk and beaten egg. 
Stir in dry ingredients and fruit. Bake in well-greased 
muffin pans, in rather quick oven, fifteen minutes. If 
prunes are used, they should be soaked several hours, 
drained and stoned before chopping. 


BREAKFAST FOR A MAY MORNING 


Write for the New Free Recipe Book 


Grape Fruit 
Finnan Haddie Balls 
Beech-Nut Fruit Muffins 
Coffee 


‘‘A Hundred and One Recipes 
with Beech-Nut Peanut 


“‘Guess how many 
IP’ ve had? Three!’’ 


Why Shouldn't They Like it? 


O REASON in the world! Nothing ¢astes better—not even 
sweets. And certainly nothing goes to the hungry spot so fast, 
or satisfies the way Beech-Nut Peanut Butter does. 


It satisfies the mothers, too, because they know it is so nourishing. 
A Beech-Nut Peanut Butter sandwich supplies the same strength, 
heat and energy that a glass of full cream milk does. 


Dee-e-licious spread on bread, toast or crackers. Still more delicious 
when used in breads, cakes, desserts, soups, croquettes—all the new 
uses housewives are daily discovering. Wait until you’ve tasted the 
muffins shown here! 


Get a jar of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter todayand learn its possibilities. 
But make sure they send you Beech-Nut brand, if you want the real 
roasted peanut taste and absolute freedom from bitterness and grit. 


Breecu-Nut Packinc Company, CANAJOHARIE, NEw 
““Foods of Finest Flavor’’ 


BEECH-NUT BACON — BEECH-NUT TOMATO CATSUP AND CHILI SAUCE 
JAFFEE — BEECH-NUT JAMS, JELLIES AND MARMALADES 


Wiig; 
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On the 27th of This Month 
Will Occur the Centenary of 
Mrs. Howe’s Birth. Full of 
the Most Timely Interest, 
Therefore, is This Page, the 
Material for Which Has 
Been Furnished by Her 
Daughter, Mrs. Maud 
Howe Elliott 


This Portrait of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, the Author of 
“The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” Was Drawn From 
Life, in Chalk, by Her Son- 
in-Law, John Elliott. The Late 
Theodore Roosevelt Believed 
That This Hymn Should be 


How IV 


a\N THE late autumn of the year 1861 I visited 
‘ps Washington in company with my husband, 
Hae Doctor Howe, and a party of friends, among 
kw ¥ whom were Governor and Mrs. Andrew, Mr. 

‘ rteeat| and Mrs. E. P. Whipple, and my dear pastor, 
ee) He #4\ Rev. James Freeman Clarke, The journey was 
| Men SES |! One of vivid, even romantic interest. We were 
about to see the grim Demon of War, face to face, and long 
before we pated the city his presence made itself felt in the 
blaze of fires along the road, where sat or stood our pickets, 
guarding the road on which we traveled. 

One day we drove out to attend a'‘review of troops, ap- 
pointed to take place at some distance from the city. In the 
carriage with me were James Freeman Clarke and Mr. and 
Mrs. Whipple. The day was fine, and everything promised 
well, but a sudden surprise on the part of the enemy inter- 
rupted the proceedings before they were well begun. A 
small body of our men had been surroynded and cut off from 
their companions, reénforcements were sent to their assist- 
ance, and the expected pageant was necessarily given up. 
The troops who were to have taken part in it were ordered 
back to their quarters, and we also turned our horses’ heads 
homeward. Fora long distance the foot soldiers nearly filled 
the road. They were before and behind, and we were obliged 
to drive very slowly. We presently began to sing some of 
the well-known songs of the war, and among them, 


John Brown’s-body lies a-moldering in the grave. 


This seemed to please the soldiers, who cried, ‘Good for 
you,” and themselves took up the strain. Mr. Clarke said 
to me: ‘‘ You ought to write some new words to that tune.” 
I replied that I had often wished to do so. 

In spite of the excitement of the day, I went to bed and 
slept as usual, but awoke next morning in the gray of the 
early dawn, and to my astonishment found that the wished- 
for lines were arranging themselves in my brain. I lay quite 
still until the last verse had completed itself in my thoughts, 
then hastily arose, saying to myself: ‘I shall lose this if I 
don’t write it down immediately.”’ I searched for a sheet of 
paper and an old stump of a pen which I had had the night 
before, and began to scrawl the lines almost without looking, 
as I had learned to do by often scratching down verses in 
the darkened room where my little children were sleeping. 
Having completed this, I lay down again and fell asleep. 

The poem was published soon after this time in the Atlan- 
tic Monthly. It first came prominently into notice when 
Chaplain McCabe, newly released from Libby Prison, gave 
a lecture in Washington, and in the course of it told how he 
and his fellow prisoners, having somehow become possessed 
of a copy of the ‘‘ Battle Hymn,” sang it with a will in their 
prison, on receiving surreptitious tidings of a Union victory. 


=u-q|HE first page of the first number of The Stars and Stripes, published 
Zs4| by the American Expeditionary Force in France, bore the verses of 

| the ‘ Battle Hymn of the Republic.” Its presence in the American 

|| Army’s journal expresses the high purpose of the soldiers for whom 
fay) The Stars and Stripes was published. To them the Great War was a 
fy) sacred war in which they were prepared to make the last sacrifice. 
5) No existing line of verse better expresses their spirit than the words: 


As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men free. 


A few weeks after our first troops landed in France, I received an enormous 
ellow poster with the program of a grand popular concert given by the leading 
Parisien musical association to welcome our boys to France. With the works of 
Saint-Saéns, Debussy and other famous French composers on the program was 
the ‘‘ Battle Hymn of the Republic.”” Shortly after this there appeared in one of 
the Parisian dailies an admirable translation of the hymn by Paul Loyson, a dis- 
tinguished French writer. 

Hardly a week passes without my finding in the mail some printed sheet 
containing a copy of the ‘Battle Hymn” as sung or recited in some distant 
corner of the world. One day it is a flimsy sheet from some little church 
in a far-off Western town, another day it is a handsome order of exer- 
cises in Westminster Abbey. An interesting leaflet comes from Calcutta, 

where at some native gathering the hymn was sung. 


Yrote the Battle Hymn of the Republic 
By Julia Ward Howe 


A Facsimile of Two Verses From the First Draft of Mrs. Julia 


Ward Howe’s Famous Hymn 


“I Searched for a Sheet of Paper and an Old Stump of a Pen, and Began 


to Scrawl the Lines Almost Without Looking” 


Reproduced From “Reminiscences,” by Julia Ward Howe. Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Compan 


The Hymn in the Great War: By Maud Howe Elliott 


One of these welcome pamphlets comes from Captain Reginald Belknap, who 
commanded the American squadron of mine layers that did such magnificent work 
in destroying the German submarines off the British coast. 

On the Fourth of July, 1918, Captain Belknap and his men took part in the 
solemn Independence Day service of Thanksgiving and Intercession held at 
the High Church of the Royal Burgh of Inverness, the “‘ Highland Capital.’”’ The 
celebration was held under the auspices of the leading clergymen of the town, with 
the codperation of the Cameron Highlanders and the Seaforth Highlanders. The 
services opened with ‘God Save the King”; the second musical number was ‘‘ Old 
Hundred”; the third the “‘ Battle Hymn of the Republic.” The Americans present 
were the officers and men of the mine-laying squadron whose slogan was: 

“Stick to your job and go up with it.” 

On the program only the verses of the hymn were printed, but when, at the 
close of the first stanza, beautifully rendered by the choir, our boys broke out with 
the grand old marching chorus, “Glory, glory, hallelujah!” the choir and the 
Highlanders joined in with a will. Captain Belknap says that he'never heard such 
singing. Those high hearts felt the responsive thrill of the clarion words: “He 
has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call retreat.” 

To our brave sailors the music of their own ‘‘ Battle Hymn,” coming 
after the British Anthem, was as welcome as the sound of a mother’s 
voice. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 118 
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BEAUTY ALWAYS ATTRACTS 


A beautiful figure is an asset in attractiveness not to be 
reckoned in money. Likewise the knowledge that the 
Modart Corset is a supreme aid to the acquisition of a 
beautiful figure becomes more widespread each year. 
Some day you will try the Modart. Then you will 
realize the full significance of this truism. Late Spring 
and new Summer designs are now at the best stores. 


MODART CORSET COMPANY, SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


ODART 
Always Front Laced 
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COURTESY OF BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE 
Perpetuate the Honor Roll in 
Bronze, and Inscribe Scholar- 
ships That Have Been Founded 


Our Boys 


What is a Wise 
Memorial? 


WO thoughts come uppermost—service and beauty, memorializing 
the offering and giving of their lives in service for others and the 
beauty of the idealism that led them forth. Any worthy memorial should 
symbolize both. The building idea voices service; the planting idea, 
beauty. Time and thought must be given to the selection and the future 
locating of the most fitting memorial for your communiiy. 


STE 


PHOTO. BY MARY H,. NORTHEND 


A Place for Community Music 
is Provided in This Memorial 
Music Stand 
tt hy, Mii 


© UNDERWOOD 
This Memorial Drinking Fountain is 
Utilitarian, and a Surmounting Statu- 
ary Group Provides for Art Expression 


PHOTO. BY MARY H. NORTHEND 


An Enduring Flagstaff With Inscribed 
Granite-Bowlder Base is a Worthy Though 


Inexpensive Reminder 


DESIGNED BY HARRY GOROON MC MURTRIE : 


A Community House or Liberty Building Could House Recreational, Civic, Art and Educa- . 


tional Activities, Historic Tablets and a War Museum 


‘ Memorialize the Y. M. C. A. Hut With All its Activities, or Perpetuate 
the Hostess House Idea, Where Boys and Girls Without Chaperonage 
May Meet and Rural Women in Town May Rest 


DUE time the municipalities will erect costly memorials, and the National 
Commission of Fine Arts has been requested by Congress to prepare an illus- 
trated report containing suggestions for memorials. The suggestions here given 
are pictured with the thought that they will be of service to humanity, particu- 
larly in the small town., Tree planting, singly, in groups or along roadways, is 
urged by the American Forestry Association, because it is simple of accomplish- 
ment and enduring. One plan being worked out is for the planting of memorial 
trees along the transcontinental motor highways by the various counties through 
which such highways pass. Each town would have a share in this. 


DESIGNED BY WALTER T, KARCHER AND LIVINGSTON SMITH 


The Village-Clock Tower, With Flag 
Above, is as Ornamental to the Com- 
munity as it is Practical for its People 


PHOTO, BY MARY H. NORTHEND 


The Village Green, or Public Park, Which 
Every Town Should Have, in its Restful, 
Quiet Dignity Serving Mankind 


“Let Our Memorials 
Serve the Coming 
Generation,” They 
Would Say. A Play- 
ground for the Chil- 
dren Would Realize 
the Thought 


Liberty Through 
Enlightenment; 
KnowledgeThrough 
the Printed Word; 
Both Should be 
Easily Accessible in 
the Town Library 


PHOTO, BY J. HORACE MC FARLAND 


Trees, Such as are in This Avenue of Magnolias, are Living, Blossoming, Fragrant 
Things That Typify the High Idealism That Blooms in Service 


A Grove at the Water’s Edge, Where Each Tree Memorializes the Offered Life of 
a Soldier or a Sailor in the Patriotic Service of His Country i} 
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“4nd for this chest of silver 
Il hoped and hoped. 


| Happy is the maiden who can count among her cherished 
= possessions a selection of the fine silverware that is known 
everywhere by the quality-mark “1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


When time has dimmed the beauty and lessened the use- 
fulness of other gifts, her silver will still be her daily pride 
—to be cherished and handed down to the next generation. 


ee Tae many cof the patterns a complete silver service may be 
i; had with Tea and Coffee Sets, Vegetable Dishes, Trays, 
etc., to match the knives, spoons and forks. 


1547 Rogers Bros. silverplate is made int one quality only— 
the best. Teaspoons, $3.00 a set of six. Other pieces in pro- 
portion. Sold by leading dealers. Send for catalog “E-28."” 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, MERIDEN, Conn. 


ROGERS BROS. 


The Family Plate for Seventy Years 
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What are W 


AUTHOR OF 


By Emily Newell Blair 


e Women Going to Do? 


“WHERE ARE WE WOMEN GOING?” 


ETC. 


HAT the American woman did in 
§|| the war is now history. Prior to 
|| the war the vast majority of these 
women who went weekly to the 
A fa) workrooms, or gave days upon days 
|| to canvasses or office work, were busy 
people. Had I asked them if they 
could spare from their household 
tasks, from the demands of their chil- 
dren, the amount of time they have 
since given to national service, I should undoubtedly 
have been overwhelmed with a chorus of noes. Yet 
when the demand came upon these women for a service 
that meant recovery for a wounded soldier, meant a 
child saved for the soldier’s return, food conserved for 
starving Allies, they responded: ‘‘We will make the 


time.”” And literally, in thousands of homes over this . 


country, this time has been made, either by simplifying 
the manner of living or by neglecting what seemed of~ 
less importance, or the comfort of a husband, for the 
sake of saving a country for that husband. 

A small minority of women, even before the war, 
had achieved this ‘‘margin of leisure.’”’ They were 
club women, lodge women, sewing-society women. It 
is known that a large majority of the members of the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, for instance, is made up 
of women who do their own work. Now these women, 
added to this great number who made the time to do 
voluntary war work, compose an immense class that 
might aptly be called ‘“‘the women with the margin.” 
It is of them, and not the working women who gave 
their evenings, which was their all, to war work, not 
the women who had no duties, the women of large 
leisure, that this article treats. 

It is this group that has inspired the question that was 
first phrased at exactly eleven o'clock, November 11, 
1918: ‘‘What are these women going to do?”’ It is 
a question that has been asked with variations ever 
since, by the women themselves and by every sort of 
organization that would like to use their tremendous 
energy and service. ‘‘ Will these women want to stop 
and stay at home? Or will they wish to work upon a: 
reconstruction program for social betterment? Having 
achieved this margin, will they join a club, or will they 
take to bridge?” 

These questions and some others were put to a cer- 
tain group of women who had served as county officers 
of the Woman’s Committee, the Red Cross and the 
Liberty Loan Committee. It was a small group, made 
up of women from adjoining counties, and reflected 
every phase of life, from the purely rural, with no rail- 
road facilities, to that of a would-be young’city. These 
women led in every form of war work. The counties 
they represented varied, as counties do, from those 
that had ‘‘done wonders” to those that had not 
answered requests. Of the nine circularized, the major- 
ity stated that the women would be willing to do work 
on a reconstruction program. When asked what sort 
of work they preferred, all agreed: ‘Child Welfare.” 
Several of the women said they would like to have a 
period of “phoneless days,” but after that they and 
their workers would wish to do some form of civic 
work. When asked if they did not do Child Welfare 
work, Americanization work and Woman in Indus- 
try work, who would do them, the counties that con- 
tained no federated clubs said ‘‘ No one.” 


Better Laws for Working Women Needed 


|g olga aconference table in Washington, the other 
day, at which sat the women at the head of all the 
departments interested in the problems of women who 
are in industry,/was discussed the great need that 
exists for improving the laws governing the conditions 
that surround the working women. It was stated that 
what was most needed was an awakening of public 
opinion on this subject. 

The facts about these women should be known, 
and women should interest themselves in having surveys 
made of working conditions and in having laws passed 
to do away with some of them. The idea in the mind 
of every woman was voiced by the questions: ‘‘ What 
about these women who have been making bandages? 
What about these women working on the Woman’s 
Committee? Can’t allthat energy be used to save the 
motherhood of the land?” 

What happened at that conference happens at all 
conferences where women gather together to discuss 
the after problems of the war. Every time the same 
questions are asked: ‘‘ What about these women with 


American woman showed during the war that 
she had a margin of time for wat work—a fact she 
didn’t know herself before the war. With the war over, 
what is she going to do with that margin of time? Go 
back to “bridge”: do useless things: fold her hands? 
If she doesn’t, what can she do: what is there for her 
to do? These questions are answered in this article. 
at gateway 
of women’s industries in Washington, and she answers 


a throbbing question from that knowledge and unusual 


Mrs. Blair has dug deep: She sits at a 


point of vantage. 


margin? - What are they going to do with it? Won't 
they turn to, now, and help make the world, this 
country anyway, what we promised the boys it should 
be?’’ These questions are asked at Consumers’ League 
meetings, Trades Union meetings, at Parent-Teachers’ 
meetings; they were asked at the Victory Conference 
called in Washington. They are asked everywhere 
women meet. 

And the interest. point in all these meetings, at all 
these conferences, is that it is these “unorganized 
women,” these women who never had time before to 
give to public service, for whom leaders are calling, 
even the club women themselves. In Minnesota a 
prominent club woman, herself an able war worker, 
asked the women who had done war work to affiliate 
themselves with the Federated Club movement and 
“‘to harvest the women of their community into club 
life. If you haven’t a working, public-spirited club, 
start one. If you have, look over your town and village, 
see what the women have been efficient in during the 
war, and get them into your club. There is going to be 
the need of womanly help for the solving of human 
problems that are beyond Government agencies and 
need a personal touch.” 


‘The Influence of the Club Movement 


‘toe club movement that has swept thiscountry until 
. 4. there are two million women organized under the 
one federation has had an important place in the devel- 
opment of American women. It is one of the first 
things noted by the foreigner. ‘Your women,” said 
the wife of a foreign diplomat to me the other day, 
“they like the club; our women, not so.” The club 
movement has made some notable contributions to the 
improvement of our civic life. Rash would be the 
writer who did not recognize America’s debt to these 
women, and ungrateful the civic worker who did not 
acknowledge what she owes to the women who plowed 
the ground, who taught organization, who first preached 
the duty of public service. 

Some of the women who have discovered how to 
manage a margin of leisure will respond to such invita- 
tions. Club memberships, after the first reaction 
against overwork, will increase. There are indications, 
however, that the study programs of many of these 
clubs will suffer a change. Japanese art as a favorite 
topic bids fair to give way to the “History of the 
Fabric” or the ‘‘ Use of Wool”; Roman architecture to 
“Laws Governing Woman in Industry”; Shakspere’s 
dark lady to ‘‘ The Alien Woman; How May We Absorb 
Her Into Our National Life?’’ The war has presented 
to every thoughtful woman a thousand questions on 
household economics, on industry, on government, and 
if she takes the line of least resistance in seeking the 
answers she will probably go to a club for it. 

Just yesterday there came into my office a request 
from a tiny Ozark town, perched far away from a rail- 
road, for some literature that could be used by a club 
of women who wanted to study the results of the war. 
At my first visit to this club it was reading Hawthorne. 
On my last it was studying the causes of the war. 
These club women will not, however, be content with 
study alone: they will want their club to be used in 
some way for service. 

Though no one dare to prophesy, it may be confi- 
dently expected that the Consumers’ League, the 
Woman’s Trade Union League and other national 
organizations with a definite program to offer will 
increase their memberships and that new branches will 
be established. 


How Women Control Legislation 


i THIS connection it is interesting to note the change 
in the relation of volunteer servers to the Government. 
Perhaps one of the most eminent attainments of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs was the passage 
of the Pure Food Law. When this law, after a publicity 
campaign in which the club women of the country were 
made aware of the necessity for it and aroused to 
desire its passage, was brought to Congress for a vote, 
a million telegrams from women were flooded upon 
the desks of congressmen. The demand for the bill 
came from the women to the Government. It was 


passed. 


The same process, with fewer telegrams and active 
committees, has been followed for many years. The 
club women have decided that a certain measure 
would benefit the country. They have talked about 

it among themselves, and then made an appeal to the 
Government, either Congress or the state legislatures, 
for its passage. 

With the coming of the war the process has 
changed. Instead of the women urging the Govern- 
ment to do certain things for the g of the coun- 
try, the Government, through the American Red 
Cross, through the Woman’s Committee, Council of 
National Defense, has urged the women of the country 
to undertake certain tasks for the good of the whole. 
In a sense never before true of civilians, the women 
and men have served their country. Most notable is the 
program of Children’s Year, conceived by a Bureau of 
the Federal Government and executed by the women 
of the country through instructions transmitted by 
the Woman’s Committee of the Council of National 
Defense. This creates a very different situation from 
that in which a woman, joining a club to render service, 
adds her vote to that ot other women to urge certain 
laws; it creates the situation in which the Government 
is estopped from carrying out its program unless it 
has some way of reaching not alone the women who 
join clubs, but some women of every group in a com- 


munity who will give some voluntary aid in carrying 


out the program. 

When the Director of Americanization in the Bureau 
of Education planned his exténsive campaign for the 
Americanization of every alien, he at once sought the 
aid of these volunfeer workers, sending out a ques- 
tionnaire to the local units of the Woman’s Committee, 
as well as the State Councils, to get the names of the 

ople who might help. It has been discovered that 
it is only by personal contact, by the adaptation of bi 
plans to local needs, that real improvement is effected. 
Take this very Americanization work. How small a 
thing seems the idea of a small group of women in a 
country community going out each Friday to teach 
the foreign women in their neighborhood their Sunday- 
school lessons in English. Yet such is the local adapta- 
tion of the great Americanization plan. ' 

In developing its plan for the Home Demonstration 
agents, the Smith-Lever bill recognized this fact. It 
called upon a group of local people to sponsor the 
demonstrator as well as to finance her. 


The Vista for Service Broadens 


\ THEN the Woman in Industry service comes into a 
community to make a survey of conditions of local 
industry as it affects women, it does not wish to come as 
a stranger from afar; it prefers to find a group of women 
already in touch with its purposes and intents. 

Other departments of the Federal Government have 
a similar need for servants in the communities, who 
will carry out their instructions. Programs of the 
Federal departments, having'in mind the Americaniza- 
tion, education and health programs for 100,000,000 
people, cannot be carried out if dependent alone upon 
paid assistants or clerks. No appropriation will furnish 
enough money for that. 

One of the greatest benefits to the country would be 
the continuance of this connection between the Federal 
group and volunteer, unpaid service that has been 
established by the Woman’s Committee, Council of 
National Defense. The Federal departments doubtless 
realized the need of this volunteer service long ago. It 
was the operation of the draft that brought home to 
the women the need for their services. We may have 
heard about the illiteracy problem; we may have 
naa we were far below standard in our national 

ealth. 

But we did not remember these things, and if we did 
we thought they were the business of other woman, 
who had more than a margin of leisure, who had whole 
days of it. But now that we know how big these 

roblems are, now that we know how bad the situation 
is, now that we have seen the whole youth of our 
nation, regardless of wealth or opportunity, swept out 
of private life into the duty of our defense, we must 
give heed; we must recognize that it will take the com- 
bined effort of all women with a margin to do away with 
these evils, and that it is our duty to this youth. 

So the great problem that the woman with the 
margin faces is not ‘‘What will I do? Have I time?” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 114 
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Sykes Powder 


HE health and care of 
a baby’s tender skin 
are as important as its 
food. 

Irritations of the 
skin are detrimental 
to the health of grow- 
ing children. 

Yet many mothers 
give too little thought 
to this matter and 
think that any powder 
will do. 


Sykes Comfort Powder is 
the result of the need for a 
specialized powder for infants 
and children. 


It is made from a formula 
worked out by a well-known 
New England chemist after 
years of study and consulta- 
tion with skin specialists. . 

eA) Sykes Comfort Powder 
has a healing basis—such 
asa chemist and not 
a perfumer would 
evolve. It contains 
effective medica- 
tion especially 
agreeable and bene- 
ficial to the delicate 
skin of children. 


With this large 
size glass jar is 
packed a beauti- 


ful fleece puff—the 

theo tote 2 about a week and it will convince you 

hy of the need of this specialized powder 

60c in your family. 
Toman, THE COMFORT.-POWDER CO,, 
142 BERKELEY ST. 

BOSTON, MASS. 


[— Mothers and Nurses 


If you send us a three-cent stamp 
with your name and address we will 
mail you a facsimile trial box of Sykes 
Comfort Powder. It is enough to last 


ESTABLISHED 1890 


Its distinguishing feature is the medi- 
cation which other powders do not have. 
This sets it distinctly apart from the 
usual run of perfumed talcum powders. 
Today, mothers using Sykes Comfort 
Powder see the effects of the perfect 
antiseptic qualities necessary to the 
delicate skin of infants and children. 
It helps free the skin of chafing, in- 


flammation, scalding, rashes and sore- - 
ness. No ordinary talcum does this. | 


Use it after baby’s bath for a week. 
See how troublesome skin ir- 
ritations will vanish; how your 
own peace of mind willincrease. 


It has been sold for many years 
on the recommendation of physicians 
and trained nurses. It is a definite 
part of their equipment for infants 
and children. 

Mothers who are watchful of the 
health and comfort of their children 
can obtain Sykes Comfort Powder at 
leading drug and de- . 


\ 
partment stores. One 
is near you. 
Do not accepta sub- 


stitute. There is noth- 
ing like it, so nothing 
else will do. If your 
dealer does not have 
it we will send it to 
you postpaid upon re- 
ceipt of price. 


Drug and depart- 
ment stores carry 
Sykes Comfort 
Powder in tin 
and in glass. If 
you have any 
difficulty getting 
either, we will 
send it to you by 


mail, 


30c 
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The Transition of the Great Pianist to the Premier of Poland is 
One of the Most Romantic and Dramatic Pictures of the War. 
How it Came About is Most Delightfully Told in This Article 
From Information Secured From the Pianist’s Stepson 


When Paderewski Closed His Piano 


And Became the Savior of His Beloved Poland 


By Svetozar Tonjoroff 


« 


HE transition of Ignacy Jan 

Paderewski from the concert 

platform to the premier’s port- 
folio presents perhaps the most strik- . 
ing illustration of the rapid growth of 
men in war. It is comparable only to 
the astounding change in fortune and 
in responsibility that made the harness 
maker of Munich president of the 
German republic. 

When the guns of the Entente on - 
the west front, on the Isonzo and in 
the near East sent their rousing mes- 
sage to the soul of Poland, the Polish 
people were rent by diversity of coun- 
sel. There was not one of the twenty- 
five millions of Poles under the eagles 
of the Hohenzollern, the Hapsburg 
or the Romanoff who was not dream- 
ing of liberty, as all Poles have 
dreamed since the three birds of prey, 
hunting together, tore asunder what 
remained of the body of Poland in the 
sinister year 1795. 

The question that all Poles asked , 
themselves was not whether Poland 
should be free, but how best she 
might be made free. 

Having put the Romanoff eagle to 
flight with shattered wings and a 
pierced heart, the Hohenzollern and 
the Hapsburg eagles plotted together - 
how they might once more dispel the 
immemorial Polish dream of libert 
by craft. They set up a mutilated, 
bound and mortgaged Poland, free 
only in name, but in fact the fief of 
Prussia and of Austria. 


Bk name of Freedom has so magic 
a sound to Polish ears that a large 
part of the Polish people rallied to the ~ 


When the incursion of armies into 
Poland had brought fresh and unpar- 
alleled woe upon his country a great 
change came over him. Those who 
had known him well in the happier 
days were shocked by his appearance 
upon his arrival in New York on his 
extraordinary mission as the ambas- 
sador of pity for his stricken country- 
men and countrywomen. 
Grief had already traced ineradi- 
_cable lines on his face. Into his tawny 
mane of hair—tHe subject of many a 
humorous paragraph in other times— 
streaks of gray had crept. His back 
was stooped beneath the burden of a 
nation’s supreme sorrow. 


HE dark shadow that lowered over 
Poland had cast a blight over Pade- 

rewski’s artistic life. When the war 
out he canceled all plans. 
public appearances in Europe an 

America. He closed 

could not even preeeon, for the weight 

that lay upon 

the eve of his return to America: 

“T cannot. It is impossible for me 
to play when my country is suffering 
like this. Iam in mourning. It isnot 
so much for my many friends and 
relations lost. in this war, but for my 


country. I could not go upon a plat- 
form, bow and give my best to my 
hearevs.”’ 


But the same great passion that- had 
paralyzed his artistic sensibilities—an 
all-dominating Jove of country—set 
his genius free after he had arrived in 
America. He could not play as a pro- 
fessional artist for profits, but he 
could convey Poland’s plea to the 


decoy call of the huntsman at War- 


heart of America in terms of the har- 


saw. In the earlier stage of the world 
struggle Joseph Pilsudski, one of the 
leaders of the national movement, had 
pledged his hand and his sword to the historic op- 
pressors, in the hope, sincere but fatuous, that their 
promise was worth more than the paper on which 
it was written. Around Pilsudski had rallied the 
Polish Legion, fighting with the name of Poland in 
their hearts, but the shadow of the Hapsburg stand- 
ard over their heads. 

Thus was staged one of the blackest national 
tragedies of the war—the tragedy wherein Poles 
fought Poles for the benefit of alien masters. 

But Poles of more distant vision, the world over, 
saw more clearly the new menace that Teutonic 
promises concealed. In America, where millions of 
Poles have’ found liberty and opportunity since 


Kosciuszko, Pulaski and their fellows fought for the ° 


independence of the Thirteen Colonies, the move- 
ment for a united and sovereign Poland, free from 
Teutonic overlordship, found its soil and its leader. 
In 1917 the hopes of Poland turned to Ignacy Jan 
Paderewski just as instinctively, eagerly and confi- 
dently as the hopes of Austria and of the Germanic 
world had turned to Jan Sobieski in the portentous 
neg 1683, when the high tide of Ottoman invasion 
ad thundered up to the walls of Vienna and threat- 
ened to sweep over Western Europe even to the 
English Channel. Since the first lurid rays of the 


dawn broke for Poland in 1914, the name of . 


Paderewski had been the word’ of courage and of 
pride among the people who gave the exquisite 
genius of Chopin to the world. 


OW, the strength of Paderewski in the new sit- 
uation that summoned him to untried duties lay 
largely in the fact that he never had been in politics. 
He was known wherever Poles lived as the artist of 
universal fame, as the generous benefactor of strug- 
gling young musicians, as the man to whom noworthy 
appeal was ever sent in vain if he could respond to 
it. But he had joined no faction; had taken sides 
in no controversy. He belonged to all Poles alike. 
Onhis return to America, in April, 1915, Paderew- 
ski bore the mandate, not of art, but of a patriotism 
so intense that its fire seemed to glow in his eyes. 
He was not at all the Paderewski of other days. 
The figure and the personality of the great master 
of the piano were thoroughly familiar to American 
music lovers and to a good many non-music lovers 
from one ocean to the other. He was known as the 
artist of inimitable touch; as the composer who 


PHOTOGRAPH BY COUNT DE STRZELECKI 


Ignacy Jan Paderewski 


had given some gems to the world; as the great 
musician who had contributed of his genius and of 
his money to help the cause of music in America. 
Women had raved over him, crowding up to the 
platform after his performances with pleas for his 
signature or hopes of a word, a nod or a pressure of 
the hand that had done such wizardry on the ivory 
keys. 

Critics had surrendered at discretion or uncondi- 
tionally to his mastery of his instrument or had 
rallied him for his mannerisms. Even his mane of 
reddish-brown hair, shadowing his head like an 
aureole, had not escaped comment, cavil or envy. 

To the average critic or concert goer he was the 
man of sudden and tempestuous gusts of temper; 
of swift likes or aversions—the great artist who 
was terrified by a draft on the platform; who 
dreaded a tight-fitting coat when he was playing, as 
he would have dreaded proximity to the plague; who 
would stop in the midst of a nocturne to rebuke a 
wisp of conversation or stop a stir in the audience. 
He was the creature of unaccountable impulses, in- 
explicable emotions, unforeseeable decisions. Such 
was the outward shell of the man who lived largely 
within himself. 


| WAS an entirely different Paderewski that was 
revealed to America when the pianist-composer 
landed with Madame Paderewski in New York in 
1915. This time it was not the artist but the patriot 
that came to the New World. His mission this 
time was not to appeal to the ears or the brains of 
the American people, but to their hearts in behalf 
of ten millions of his countrymen in Russia, Aus- 
tria and Prussia, whose homes had been ravaged b 
contending armies and who were facing cold, 
starvation and misery. 

He intended to stay in America long enough to 
raise ten million dollars for the Polish Victims’ 
Relief Fiind—a task which he hoped to accomplish 
in three or four weeks, not as an artist, but by 
direct appeal to the generosity of the people who 
had so promptly stretched out the hand of aid and 
comfort to Belgium in her woe. He was destined 
to fail in that specific purpose, but to find rich 
compensation in the accomplishment of a far more 
difficult and lasting task. 

Paderewski is first of all an artist. His devotion 
to his art is tinged with the intensity of religion. 


monies that had charmed millions on ** 
both hemispheres. Devoting the pro- * 
ceeds of all his public appearances to » 


the Polish Victims’ Relief Fund, to private charities 
and to personal aid of his countrymen or brother.art- 


ists in distress because of the war, he performed with¢ 


the old authority, the old charm and the old’ un- 


forgettable touch that had made him, the. high! 


standard of comparison. 


And it was a Paderewski who lived on an,amaz- i we 
| 


ingly modest scale, as compared with his former 
luxurious way of living and traveling, that America 
saw and welcomed in 1916, 


N PREVIOUS visits to America Paderewski’s 

earnings had mounted into figures that man 
a sovereign or captain of finance might have envied. 
Net earnings of $200,000 for a season’s. concerts 
were not an unusual balance. He traveled always 


in a special car, with a retinue of twelve or fourteen ~ 


secretaries, attendants and servants for Madame 
Paderewski and himself. He moved about. the 
country with the pride, pomp and circumstance of 
a reigning chief of state. His entire scale,of expen- 
ditures was geared to the same magnificent standard. 
But times had changed, and Paderewski’ had 
changed with them. 

On his estate, in, Switzerland; Riond-Be at 
Morges, fifty Polish men-and-women,-cut off by-the 
tide of war and deprived of their daily bread, were 
subsisting on Paderewski’s generosity. When the 
resources of the house had been exhausted he had 
tents set up for additional refugees on the grounds. 


Some of those refugees are still maintained at- 


Riond-Bosson. 

Then, too, Paderewski was the ambassador from 
destitute Poland to “spontaneously generous” 
America, as he put it. To the bereft people of 
Poland, as to those at Riond-Bosson, he had devoted 
the bulk of his resources. So he traveled modestly, 
almost penuriously, often without even a maid for 
Madame Paderewski. 

To the Polish Victims’ Relief Fund alone he con- 
tributed $147,000, the proceeds of concerts and 
addresses in America. 

In the meanwhile events that were destined to 
work mighty changes in the map of the world and 


to sound the call of ‘‘Lazarus, arise!”’ to nations. 


deeply buried beneath the wreckage of history 
were developing on the battle lines. 
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The Last Little Touch 


OMEN are very critical, you know, when it comes to gloves. We want our hands 
to look slender, to strike, at first glance, the keynote of correct fashion —that's why 
we choose gloves with the Van Raalte name in the hem. 


“Their pure glove-silk fabric is exceptionally lovely —far more, it’s decidedly durable. Also, 
they’re double tipped for double wear with a guarantee in every pair.” For sale at all good stores. 


Niagara Silk Mills, 5th Avenue at 16th Street, New York City 


Makers of Van Raalte Veils, Silk Underwear and Silk Hosiery 
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What the English 
Working Woman Has Proved 


From a Careful Study of the Subject at First Hand: By Meyer Bloomfield 


HEN the war broke out, in 1914, ex- 

clusive of those in domestic service, 
there were employed in British in- 
dustry 3,265,000 women. In April, 
1916, this number was increased by 
635,000. In 1918 the increase had 
reached about 900,000. It is plain 
that almost an extra million of 
women workers must have left their 
mark upon all that has been done 
or thought in the British Isles during the last four 
years. 

When the little British Army mobilized, those who 
had a thought beyond the curious, still passion of the 
moment foresaw acute labor difficulties, unemploy- 
ment, want and all that goes in their train, and for 
the first few weeks of the war things had an ill look. 
Four times the usual amount of unemployment pre- 
vailed among women. Certain trades ceased or lan- 
guished. All was uncertainty. Those in high places 
were facing the prospect of a long war, and making the 
little army go the proverbial long way. Below them, 


- hopes and fears, doubts and resolutions -seethed con- 


fusedly. Then, the Germans on the road to Paris, the 
call for volunteers was made, and posters on every wall 
proclaimed the country’s need. There was a crude 
drawing of Lord Kitchener, with pointing hand out- 
stretched and very badly foreshortened, “Kitchener. 
wants YOU.” The men went in their thousands, and 
the women mustered on the home front. 


_ The Women Came Without Asking 


T IS curious that posters calling up the women were 

few or none. They came, without urging, uncon- 
scripted, unbribed, aware that they were to be a 
makeshift, used for such simple mechanical tasks as 
they had been proved able to perform in the past, and 
for such other, not too-intelligent, work as it might be 
necessary to ask of them in the future. It was pretty 
generally believed then that women could do admir- 
ably the sort of task that would exasperate a man by 
its measured monotony, its inadequate call on his 
frame and its inadequate response to his sense of what 
he wants from life. Such work was wrapping up cara- 
mels in bits of paper, or pasting labels on jam jars. 
A woman did such work contentedly, looking, if she 
was young, to marriage as the end of her job, taking 
small wages just because the job would end so soon, 
and having absolutely no interest in the processes 
before and after her own particular task. 

Yet women had been proved, even then, equal to 
finer tasks and to heavier labor. The fuses of shells, 
which are more complicated though sométimes lighter 
to make than the bodies, were generally the work 
of women before the war. A glass lens made en- 
tirely by a woman was said by experts to compare 
very favorably with similar glasses made by Zeiss, of 
Jena, and had, if anything, a flatter field. The chain- 
makers of Cradley Heath and the Lancashire pit-brow 
women were doing as heavy work as the girls who are 
now scraping out boilers or stoking furnaces. For 
years the women in the potteries had engaged in a 
trade far more deadly than the doping of airplane 
fabric with TNT. 

But although all these women worked hard, worked 
efficiently and worked for low wages (the average pre- 
war wage for an adult woman was $2.60), nobody said 
much about it, perhaps because it is difficult to be 
enthusiastic over the wrapping of caramels, perhaps 
because it is prudent, from some points of view, to 


say as little as possible about a wage of two dollars’ 


and a half a week. 


When Women Began to Change Things 


OMEN came into the machine trades in the 

autumn of 1915. The men’s unions agreed, 
believing that the women would merely replace 
unskilled men who were to be moved up to do’semi- 
skilled work. The government, driven by the neces- 
sity of releasing men, was willing to use the. women, 
and in consideration of their mental and physical 
incapacity proceeded to arrange matters so that the 
— should somehow be done even with these dull 
tools. 

It is likely that the pressing lack of munitions and 
the size of the contracts exercised the official mentality 
not a little. So much to be done, so urgent the need 
and such untried hands to meet the emergency! If the 
government and the employers had thought they were 
dealing with clever, adaptable people, and not with 
the labelers of jam jars, they might not have put into 
their plans for making use of the new workers the 
best brains available, or sought in other countries, 
and notably in America, for the best methods. 

There followed, inside of four years, that revolution- 
izing of British industrial methods which made possible 
the immense production of war material—which en- 
abled the country to make good the losses of guns 
and shells in the March retreat almost be- 
fore the enemy had counted his gains. 
First-class machines, standard parts, 

subdivided work, which con- 
servatism might have resisted 


AS ONE of the foremost students of labor 
and economics in this country, Mr. Bloom- 
field was asked by The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal to go to England and see, at first hand, 
what effect and what results had come to 
the women of England in their wonderful 
war work; what benefits had accrued to 
industry, and what was going to happen to 
those women workers now that the war is 


over and the men are coming back. This 
is the second of Mr. Bloomfield’s articles. 


forever in spite of the example of American prosper- 
ity, came into being in order to speed up the produc- 
tive powers of the untried woman. 

The women came in, strung up to do their best, but 
guessing as little as anyone else what they should 
achieve. The country’s need of men grew daily more 
pressing. ‘‘Substitution” became the industrial ques- 
tion of the hour. : 

The men’s trade unions had played a patriotic part. 
They had waived many of their most valued privileges, 
-won after years of hard fighting. They had admitted 
the women to work hitherto sacred to men. They 
had even—some with kindness, others unwillingly— 
taught them how to do it. But it was natural they 
should be anxious as they saw dilution and substitu- 
tion going to undreamed-of lengths, and the women 
moving from unskilled to semiskilled and then to skilled 
work. The men themselves had served a five or six 
years’ apprenticeship. 


The Government Takes a Hand 


¥ WAS clear that women were going to be taught to 
do the work in a few weeks. It soon became equally 
clear that, although a girl could easily be taught to do 
one particular process on a single machine (although 
neither the girl nor the man greatly relished the 
teaching, the man being suspicious of consequences, 
the woman impatient to be turning out stuff that 
would actually be used against the enemy), it was not 
so easy to prepare her for complicated work, or for 
work that required general knowledge. The govern- 
ment saw the necessity of training her itself in order to 
make the best use of her, and schools .were estab- 
lished in various parts of the country, sometimes in 
existing ‘‘ polytechnics,” sometimes attached to fac- 
tories, for the production of women “engineers,” or 
machinists, as we call them. 

Substitution was begun and it has gone on, until 
by 1917 instances are found of women carrying on 

ractically the whole work of a factory, or a process 
in its entirety. In certain parts of forge work, in mak- 
‘ing of certain automobile parts, men were employed 
only to keep the machines in running order. The 
women did the rest of the work—looking after the 
furnaces, molding presses, grinding, as well as trolley- 
ing and stacking; and a woman “‘chemist’’ took the 
temperatures. In’a large tobacco factory women 


A Wonderful Story That 
is Here Told 


woman's part of what 
women did for Great Britain 
during the war is told for the 
first time in these articles. It is 
a remarkable story of courage, en- 
durance and achievement. For 
four years and a half she worked 
and stood by so that the boys at 
the front would not “let down.” 
Nowhere in print, as yet, is this 
picture given as it is here. 

—Tue Eprrors. 


AN 


mechanics did the running repairs and oiled and set the 
machines. At a blast furnace they were bending and 
preparing steel work, working stone-crushing machines 
and the concrete mixer. 

These instances are quoted as among the later 
developments of woman’s contribution to industry. 
Their actual munitions work, their skill in shell turn- 
ing and gauging, their ability to use turret and capstan 
lathes, their part in the making of machine guns, 
searchlights, aéro engines, has been. written often 
enough. When the government and the employer 
(very often one and the same thing) turned their 
minds to providing modern machines and every device 
for saving labor in order to get the maximum output 
from their woman worker—when, moreover, the 
woman worker was trained, though it might be hurried 
and intensive training, according to old ideas—then 
woman had her first real vitalizing effect on industry. 


What Women at First Went Through 


HESE new recruits in the labor world came from 

all classes and brought into it an immense variety 
of human qualities. The factory “hand,” the domestic 
worker, the woman of leisure, the school-teacher, all 
trooped in at the first call. It is not pretended that 
they came from love of an abstract thing called 
“industry,” or that they were all of them conscious of 
-what their entry was to mean. They came because 
the men in France were standing up against a hail of 
German shells and there were six German planes in the 


_sky for one British. 


They did not work night after night, thirteen hours 
at the machine, three coming and going in the train, 
in the early days before ‘‘welfare’”’ regulations were 
active, because they dreamed of uplifting industry for 
themselves, They did it for their men. They would 
faint and get up and go on again, giving their beauty, 
their health, their lives, because every woman among 
them had a passionate consciousness of individual 
men doggedly holding the line in the terrible mud of 
Flanders. 

A girl in a filling factory, whose face and. hands 
were of a deep, grotesque yellow color, laughed lightly 
and said: “I'd rather be this color all my life than let 
the boys down.”” She was busil 
in the train, onsher way home from a night shift, as 
she said it; and her journey was an hour to London, 
then across London by bus and another half-hour 
journey to a suburb. 7 


There Might Have Been aWoman’s Battleship 


No: these are the women who were helping to re- 
build the world’s merchant marine. ‘‘Given two 
more years of war,” said a well-known engineer some 
while ago, ‘‘ I would have undertaken to build a battle- 
ship from keel to aérial entirely by women’s labor.” 
They were the women who were diing delicate ma- 
chining and electric operations, constructing berths 
for the building of superdreadnoughts, handling high 
explosives, making, inspecting and gauging fuses, 
grinding optical lenses and testing their correctness to 
an infinitesimal part of an inch.’ 

In all the skilled operations‘it was found that the 
women of better education learned most quickly, but 
the training given at the various centers established 
by the Ministry of Munitions did much to equalize 
matters. For the first time in history, iristead of be- 
ing thrown on the labor market in heaps, women were 
trained systematically, carefully and thoroughly for 
their job, and were added by thousands to the ranks of 
skilled workers. 

Naturally the trained woman had a sense of 
values—including her own—which the untrained 
woman did not possess. She was more alert, more 
ambitious, more interested. And instead of coming 
into the industrial struggle as an incapable, easily 
exploited victim, she entered it as a ready participant 
and, given fair treatment by the men, she contributed 
as never before to the moral advance of labor. 


The Qualities Women Brought to Their Work 


RECRUITING meeting, held when “more air- 
‘gon’ was the cry, gave a hint as to the qualities 
whic 


bringing to the help of industry. The meeting was 
held in the empty drawing-room of a big town house 
that had been taken over by the Ministry of Muni- 
tions. Against a background of white and gold walls 
and big folding doors, three or four rows of women 
sat and listened to the commandant of the Training 
Section of the Women’s Legion, who explained to 
them just what the oe offered in the way of 
training and maintenance allowance and what those 
who went in for training must undertake to do. She 
invited questions when she had made her statement — 
a frank, plain statement, that evidently won the girls’ 
sympathy. The questions were frank and plain 

too; and it was obvious that these women— 

girls of eighteen, fresh from some non- 

munitions factory, soldiers’ wives or 
widows, who found theirseparation 
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An (ven 
Dinner! 


When you roast meat, 
do you have to post- 
pone all the rest of 
your dinner - getting? 


Not with the 


BOLO 


N° 180 


OVEN 


The picture shows you 
how a whole dinner may 
be prepared all at the 
same time in the BOLO; 
in the lower oven, roast 
meat, potatoes, and onions, 
all requiting a high tem- 
perature; in the upper 
oven, baked beans and 
baked apples, requiring 
a moderate heat! 


That’s because the BOLO 
Oven is different! The metal 
shelf in the middle is really an 
air chamber, dividing the in- 
terior into two separate ovens. 
The lower half, being smaller 
than an ordinary oven, becomes 
hot soon after you put the 
BOLO on your stove. You 
can use it on any kind of stove 
—gas, coal or oil. The upper 
oven heats from the exhaust of 
the lower without extra cost. 


Move the flue plate to the 
top,and you have one big oven. 


Examine a BOLO at your 


dealer’s. Note the wooden 


handles, tight-closing glass 
door, strong hinges and clamp 
handle, and its beautiful lines. 


THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO. 
Erie, Penna., U. S. A. 


Makers of the BOLO Oven, 
Extra Finished Iron Kitchen 
Ware, Waffle Irons, Cast Alu- 
minum Hollow Ware, Food 
Cutters and Gas Hot Plates. 


What the English 
Working Woman Has Proved 


allowance inadequate for war conditions, ér who 
wanted to deaden with work the sense of loss— 
would no longer be the drag on industry, the 
helpless, apathetic, overplentiful supply of cheap 
labor, that has. been the despair of reformers in 
the past. 


The Equal-Pay Question Appears 

HEY had not come easily to this stage. 

They did men’s work, had been doing it for 
long. They had been praised in the newspapers 
and in Parliament. A Minister of the Crown 
publicly stated that but for the women the 
Germans would have won the war long before. 
After one of the air raids on London, it was 
mentioned that women had had a hand in the 
making of all the means of defense—the air- 
planes, machine guns, antiaircraft guns, search- 
lights. ‘There had been exhibitions of their 
work, processions and demonstrations. The 
Order of the British Empire had been given to 
them freely, and visiting journalists had been 
invited to admire their achievements. 

But, alas, industry showed no haste to trans- 
late praise into the terms of pay. The interest 
of the men workers, who saw the risk of letting 
the women do their work at a rate lower than 
the men’s, made it necessary to demand equal 
pay for equal work; but the elementary justice 
of the claim did not get home to everybody’s 
conscience at once. 

When the women bus conductors struck, 
because their war bonus was less than the 
men’s, Londoners had to walk to and from 
their work, and hurriedly acquired the convic- 
tion that the women were in the right. But 
they had paid small heed to the four years’ 
struggle of the women in industry for a rise in 
wages more or less commensurate to the rise in 
the cost of living. The fact that the women had 
to carry on this struggle themselves led to a new 
appreciation of coéperation among them, and 
so to another indirect service to industry. 


Welfare in Industry Took Quicker Hold 


O WHAT is called “welfare” the general 

conscience gave a quicker response. The 
casual view of the community is that a man can 
make his own terms, gain somehow such com- 
forts as he needs, and that, anyhow, he does not 
need much. That the woman should be left to 
her fate after all that had been said of her 
patriotism, her adaptability, her new intelli- 
gence, her réle as the saviorof the country, struck 
even the dull as rather monstrous. Social work- 
ers and others took the great chance, and the 
government itself rose to a conception of fac- 
tory management that had in it the first germs 
of imagination and idealism. 

There still exist factories that have no dining 
rooms for the workers, that have indifferent 
sanitary accommodations, bad lighting, poor 
ventilation, but the impulse of the best em- 
ployers before the war toward creating in their 
factories an atmosphere of well-being, has 
gained enormously in strength. The lessons 
learned, too, from the United States have had 
their moral effect. The entry of England’s 
women into war work has meant a civilizing 
of her industrial conditions, which will not be 
allowed to revert to their primitive savagery. 


Duke’s Daughter and Slum Girl 


HE fact that some of these women came 

from the ranks of the educated has not been 
without its significance. The duke’s daughter 
worked side by side with the factory girl from a 
town slum. The school-teacher and the seam- 
stress shared the same bench. Snobbishness has 
been said to be one of the English weaknesses; 
we know something of it, too, in our United 
States. The war has done something to cure it, 
and the employer of the duke’s daughter might 
conceivably be concerned, and then (if this is 
not hoping too much from human nature) 
ashamed, to realize how unfit were the condi- 
tions of life in his factory for a woman whose 
instinct demanded cleanliness, fresh air, space. 
The idea of her eating her lunch in the work- 
shop amid the dust and the smell of machinery 
might appear to him shocking, and there would 
dawn on him, perhaps, the possibility of mak- 
ing a factory a place where amy woman, what- 
ever her “‘class”’ and education, could come and 
do a day’s work gladly and in decency and 
comfort. 

These ideas may be insecurely held as yet by 
the average man, but certainly they are grasped 
as a possibility, and increasing state legislation 
on the subject is to be looked for as a result of 
the war-women’s experiences. In the new fac- 
tories erected during the war, the “‘ welfare”’ of 
the workers. was carefully considered. The 
workers did not always enjoy the methods 
chosen. The ‘welfare lady” might have been 
regarded as the final burden of life. She may 
have been tactless or officious. She may have 
objected to this or that and otherwise have in- 
terfered with the cherished freedom of the 
British race. But the ideas she stood for are a 
genuine part of the contribution made during 
the war by Englishwomen to English industry. 
The old sweated wages, the old intolerable con- 
ditions will never be suffered again. 


The Woman of Leisure Has Learned 


HOSE ideas are wider-spread than they 

have ever been before. Industry has reached 
a high plane during the last four years, because 
the war was for women a sisterhood of sacrifice. 
Women who looked on a workshop as a place 
into which philanthropy and nothing else con- 
ceivably might take them, entered on the reali- 
ties of the workers’ life. Experience, actual and 
toilsome, of the factory life, gave a new meaning 
to the social purposes of many a woman, who 
now has slipped back into what used to be for 
her the wal a leisure. Nothing she did before 
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the war, in her well-meant benevolence, brought 
home to her the sense of insufficiency, amateur- 
ishness and unreality that came of daily associa- 
tion in a common task with women from whom 
work could exact nothing strange in the way of 
sacrifice. 

And if this seems to imply benefit to the well- 
to-do woman, rather than to industry, it must 
react on industry in the end. The woman who 
was once a worker will not be so ready with 
easy platitude or panacea when the question of 
the workers’ needs and rights is discussed—as 
it is bound to be with increasing insistence— 
and her sense of values, acquired in the shop, 
may stay with her for a useful time. 


Will Men Now be Just With Women? 


OMAN’S biggest industrial achievement 
has been the overcoming of a state of 
mind—her own and that of the general public. 
Her own because it was timorous, disorganized 
and apathetic; that of the public because it was 
indifferent and uninformed. The opinion of the 
ordinary man has been educated in an extraor- 
dinary way by the women’s war record. He 
acknowledges their achievement, speaks of it 
with pride. His English manhood shines the 
brighter for the reflected light of his women- 
kind’s fame. He would be ashamed to catch 
himself speaking of industrial women in pre- 
war terms, though it is not certain even now 
that he is willing to admit them to an industrial 
equality with himself. That is why the women, 
surprised though they be by the lavish praise of 
politicians and others, are only very temper- 
ately elated. They do not feel sure that even 
an educated—rather hastily educated—public 
opinion and the remnant of wartime enthusiasm 

ill give them justice. 

And, after all, it is justice that the woman 
worker, wise with four years’ experience of her 
capabilities, claims from the world. She has 
adopted industry for good. She has seen what 
service she can render to it. She has heard of it 
on every hand from a grateful nation. She be- 
lieves that industry still needs her, as she needs 
industry. She sees before her openings that 
were not for her before the war, careers for her 
daughters, means of proving further her adapta- 
bility, her social value. 

Unhappily she is not sure that industry is as 
conscious of her new status as she is herself. 
There have been disquieting signs. No sooner 
was the armistice signed than dismissal without 
notice began in several factories. There was 
much of the pre-war attitude in this. The sav- 
ing fact is that the womén are not pre-war 
women; and though they may have to face a 
difficult and even dangerous time—difficult and 
dangerous for industry and for themselves— 
they will face it with a knowledge of their right 
place in the ranks of industry and of the organ- 
ized effort needful to hold it. 


What They Said to Lloyd George 


O FINER statement of a case for justice 

has been made throughout the war than 
the memorial sent to the Prime Minister by a 
group of workingwomen, submitting their claim 
to freedom of industrial employment. Here are 
a few passages from this memorial: 

“There are few trades in which women had 
not been employed before the war, and proba- 
bly few operations within their physical limita- 
tions which some of them had not done; but in 
trades in which their employment is most in 
question, such as engineering, the extent of 
their pre-war occupation was small as com- 
pared with what it is now. They came in, not 
of their own motion, but in response to your 
own impassioned and repeated appeals. In 
June, 1915, for instance, you pointed out that 
all the skilled engineers in the country and in 
the army could not, working to the utmost of 
human endurance, produce the munitions that 
would be required in the following three months. 
Since then, the requirements, as we have been 
told from time to time, have increased mani- 
fold; and on the passing of the Conscription 
Act it became evident that no fit man of mili- 
tary age could be employed on doing work that 
could be done by a woman. Women, therefore, 
came by hundreds of thousands into the trades 
into which they were so urgently wanted, and 
in large numbers they were set to do work that 
up to then had been generally done by skilled 
men. 

“Some of these women were trained by the 
Ministry of Munitions for the work they had 
first todo; but probably most of them have had 
to depend for their short industrial education 
on such training facilities as the works would 
provide. Many women recognize with grati- 
tude and admiration the loyalty, ability and 
patience with which the skilled men who were 
their instructors, and those who afterward were 
their supervisors, helped them; many others, 
on the contrary, have had to face avowed or 
silent opposition.” 


What Women Ask and Expect 


“TIN MANY shops, however, and many op- 

erations, they have not been admitted at 
all. . . . There never has been a time when, in 
some shops in all parts of the country, women 
were not being prevented from doing work that 
they were doing successfully in other shops. 
This has happened in old-established indus- 
tries, and wire- 
drawing, in which women have been prevented 
from doing work that a child fresh from school 
could have learned in a day, and large numbers 
of skilled men have been kept on such trivial 
work when, if they really were skilled, their 
services were wanted most urgently for work 
that none but experienced men could do. But 
it has happened equally in industries, such as 
aircraft manufacture, that scarcely existed be- 
fore the war; industries in which even the men 


who claimed to exclude women had themselves 
as novices to be trained before they became 
reasonably efficient. 

“.. « Itis now threatened that even the 
imperfect toleration that was extended to 
women during the war should be withdrawn, 
and that in the industries into which you in- 
vited them with such urgency they should re- 
sume the condition of Helots, in which some of 
them were employed before the war—hewers of 
wood, provided they do not use an edged tool; 
drawers of water, provided they do not fit the 
pipe to the pump. We submit to you that such 
restrictions on their employment are artificial 
and unjust provisions, which are not only dis- 
graceful to a civilized community, but also are 
thriftless in a prudent one. It has been found 
again and again that with men and women 
under equally favorable conditions women have 
done better than men; but for our present pur- 
pose it is sufficient to regard them as equal, as 
indeed they are likely to bein the longrun. .. . 

‘“What women are seeking in industry is not a 
renewal of strife, but a clear grant to them of 
their just rights as human beings, the wives and 
sisters and daughters of the men with whom 
they will have to work, seeking help in main- 
taining and raising the standard of life in the 
homes they have in common with the men, 
sharing the men’s just obligations and bearing 
their own.” 

So much for what may be called Woman’s 
Declaration of Industrial Independence. It ex- 
presses at once her sense of achievernent in the 
past, her claim on the future and—here is the 
note of warning that must not be ignored by 
those who would cherish the world’s hardly won 
peace—her misgiving lest she should prove to 
have been favored only when there was acute 
need of her, with no regard to ultimate justice. 


Making Workshops Decent' 


| ;OUR years of women in British industry 

under war conditions have done more than 
fifty years before the war to make the idea that 
workshops could be busy and yet human in at- 
mosphere and surroundings seem really prac- 
tical and worth while. There isnothing Utopian 
about it. No manager looked with suspicion on 
those who had suggestions of physical comfort 
and provision to make. At least his feelings 
were hidden, if he had any reservations. 

As a matter of history, the help of all sorts of 
social specialists was sought and eagerly en- 
listed in the improvement of the shop amenities. 
Women factory inspectors were amazed at the 
sudden concern for such things, hitherto looked 
upon as visionary pastimes of intruders in the 
field of industry. To some degree, no doubt, 
industrial conscience recognized dimly, and 
sentimentally perhaps, that wages alone could 
not adequately reward such effort as the women 
were putting forth. Gratitude, if it was grati- 
tude, called for something more tangible. Be- 
sides, public opinion was awake and active as 
never before. 

How the army authorities of Britain, France 
and the United States took up such matters as 
the health of the soldier, his food, recreation 
and general physical upkeep was not lost on 
those who had shown but little concern in the 
easy pre-war days for the conservation of the 
labor which they directed. All industry, every- 
where, had been lax in these matters. But then 
times were flush and the job market was easy. 


When the Women Took to the Land 


ERHAPS I have dealt with industry in too 

narrow a sense. The land, almost as much as 
the factory, figured/in Britain’s struggle, and 
within a year of the opening of the war women 
by the thousands were going to the land. 
Thousands of public meetings were held in the 
country districts to show the farmer how fo use 
the labor of women. Hundreds of university 
women spent three months of their vacations in 
this work, many of them remaining even longer. 
They came at a time when their work was most 
needed. Presently, the Woman’s Land Army, 
with its permanent and well-organized semi- 
military conditions, brought order into the 
drift to farm employment of casuals, soldiers, 
prisoners and school children, all of whom had to 
be taken dn in the early panic of the submarine 
campaign. 

The woman, under the new dispensation, 
came to the farmer certified as strong and med- 
ically fit. She was selected with care and, when 
necessary, given training in farm work for at 
least a month. Inspectors looked after the bil- 
leting and the general conditions under which 
these land-army volunteers worked. 

The farmer, as well as the city-bred employee 
of his, learned something out of this expezience. 
Contrary to the farmers’ predictions, there is 


every reason to expect that women will consti- . 


tute a permanent element on the land. A num- 
ber of them have gone to the colonies as workers 
and wives under new and better standards. 
The old stigma against agricultural labor is van- 
ishing. What had been degrading drudgery, 
shunned most of all by the village and the town 
industrial worker, has taken on a new meaning 
and hope. 

The woman has proved herself, in the eyes of 
the nation and, which is equally important and 
perhaps of more lasting effect, in her own eyes. 
She has shown her ability to do a man’s job, if 
he allowed it, and to earn a wage approximating 
a man’s wage. She has maintained the industry 
of the country when, but for her, it must have 
fallen in ruins. She has armed the man for war 
as literally as in the days when she buckled on 
his armor—indeed, in these days, she has made 
the armor itself. The justice of the community, 
as well as her own newly gained assurance will, 
it is expected, see to it that she remains a 
worthy contributor to the advance of industry 
and does not revert to her old status as its in- 
determinate, unsatisfactory mass of cheap labor. 
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Milk so rich and creamy 
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Bars. 


it saves using butter 


Try it in one of these butter-and-cream-saving recipes 


The rich creaminess of Libby’s Milk opens ~-. 
a whole range of delightful new possibilities in 
cooking. 


You need no butter in cake when you make it 
with Libby’s Milk! And yet it will be light and 
tender—with the crisp, delicate brown crust 
you have always wanted to get! 


You need no other cream for ice cream—and 
yet it will have a smooth, velvety texture, and 
what a rich flavor! 


In everything you make with Libby’s Milk, you 
are really using part cream. In the special 
Libby process, rich, fresh milk is first carefully 
selected and tested for butter-fat content. Then 
half the moisture is evaporated and nothing 


added. 


From dairy sections famous . 
for their rich milk and cream 


Ordinary milk could not meet the exacting Libby 
standards —for the Libby ideal demands that 
each food they produce shall be selected and 
packed in whatever part of the world it is found 
at its best. 


Just as Libby goes to Alaska for salmon, to 
Hawaii for pineapple, and to the orchards of the 
Golden West for fruit—so for milk Libby goes 
to such places as Humboldt County, California, 
and famous dairy sections of Wisconsin and 
New York, where, because of the richness of 
the pasture lands, the breeding of the cows, or 
the skill in dairying, an extra fine milk is 
produced. 


In these sections are established Libby conden- 
saries that are models of immaculate cleanliness. 
Every housewife would enjoy a sight of the great 
copper kettles gleaming brightly from the scour- 
ing that they receive every day, the sparkling 


Individual creamed chicken pie—the best you 
ever tasted! 


glass receptacles, the polished metal tubes —all 
so spotless and clean! 
You will be enthusiastic over its convenience 


If you have never known the delight, conven- 
ience, and economy of using a canned milk, 
start today; order a supply from your grocer. 
A few cans of Libby’s Milk on your pantry 
shelf means a constant supply of pure, sweet 
milk—it means that you are entirely independent 
of the milkman. 

Libby’s Milk is economical, too—for there is 
never any waste. ‘The special Libby process 
makes it thoroughly sterile—so it keeps sweet 
and pure indefinitely before being opened. 
Then when you have opened a can, you can 
use just what you need—the rest, put in a cool 
place, will keep several days. 

Its creaminess improves everything 

in which you use it 
Try Libby’s Milk today in one of these butter- 
and-cream-saving recipes. Only by actually 
tasting this cake or actually noticing how this 
ice cream tastes as if it were made of the thickest 
cream—can you appreciate what the wonderful 
creamy richness of Libby’s Milk can mean in 
all your cooking! As soon as you try it in one of 
these recipes you will want to use it in the rest 
—and in still others of your own! 


Send for this unusual recipe book 


Write today for your copy of “‘Finer-flavored 
Milk Dishes”— it will be sent without charge. 
It contains over 30 recipes for appetizing new pies, 
cake fillings, creamed meats and soups which 
the Libby chefs have just worked out to show 
how the richness of this milk takes the place of 
butter or other cream! 


Libby, MSNeill & Libby, 105 Welfare Bldg. , Chicago 


Libby, M¢ Neill & Libby, of Can., Ltd. 
45 E. Front St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 


Such a light, tender cake—and 
it’s made with no butter! 


Beat the yolks of 4 eggs. Add a 
pinch of salt, 1 cup sugar, 4% cup 
Libby’s Milk, 1 teaspoon vanilla and 
4% teaspoon lemon extract. Mix 
thoroughly, then add gradually 14% 
cups flour and 2 heaping teaspoons 
baking powder mixed together. Fold 
in the stiffly beaten whites of the 
eggs and bake in a moderate oven. | 
When cool, frost with icing made of 
2 cups powdered sugar, 4% cup 
Libby’s Milk and 2 teaspoons va- 
nilla, all beaten till smooth 


Mashed potatoes—Virginia style 
much better than usual! 

Your family will never be satisfied with ordinary mashed 
potatoes after having them this way! They’re so fluffy! 
And they need no butter! ‘ 
Boil the potatoes; when they are done drain, dry and 
mash them. Add Libby’s Milk, season with salt, pepper 
and nutmeg, and beat with a wooden spoon till they are 
light and white. Turn them into a vegetable dish, 
arrange neatly in a pile, mark with a fork and sprinkle 
over with chopped parsley 


Ice cream that has the velvety smoothness you 
have always wanted to get 
Scald in a double boiler 2 cups Libby’s Milk, 2 cups 
water, 34 cup sugar and 4 teaspoon salt. Then add 
beaten yolks of 2 eggs and cook until thickened. Add 
1 tablespoon gelatine dissolved in 4% cup of cold water. 
When cool, stir in 4 large, ripe bananas mashed to a 
smooth paste, 1 teaspoon vanilla and the stiffly beaten 
whites of the eggs; and freeze. Garnish with chopped, 
candied orange peel or thinly-sliced citron 


Scald 34 cup Libby’s Milk and % cup stock in which ’ 
chicken was cooked. Add 1 tablespoon flour and ? 
4 teaspoon salt, mixed smooth with a little water. - 

Cook until smooth. Add 1% cups cold boiled 

chicken which has been cut into dice, and season with 

one teaspoon chopped parsley, or a little celery salt 

and cayenne. Line small tart pans with puff paste g 
and fill with chicken mixture. Cover top with paste . & 
and bake in a quick oven. Serve with green peas and 

a white sauce made of one cup Libby’s Milk cooked 

with one teaspoon cornstarch and 4 teaspoon salt 


Try your morning coffee served 
with Libby’s Milk — see what 
a delightful flavor it has! 


Rich cream pie—it will be your husband’s 
favorite dessert! 

Cook in a double boiler 1 cup Libby’s Milk, 1 cup water, 
14 cup sugar, 4 teaspoon salt, and 2 tablespoons corn- 
starch until thick. Add yolks of 2 eggs beaten very light 
and cook 5 minutes. When cool, add 1 teaspoon vanilla 
and beat till light. Put the filling into a baked pie 
crust, frost with whites of eggs beaten stiff with 1 table- 
spoon sugar, and brown in oven 
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OW many times have 
you longed for filmier 
curtains and more color- 
ful cretonnes without 

daring to buy them! 


You were afraid they 
would be an endiess source of worry 
and expense. 


But now you know your fragile 
curtains, your dear cretonnes, your 
exquisite table linens can be kept 
lovely and fresh with Lux. 


There is nothing else like Lux. Lux 
comes in wonderful, delicate white 
flakes—pure and transparent. You 
whisk them into the richest, sudsiest 


— 


HOW TO WASH BLANKETS 


Whisk Lux into a lather in boiling or 
very hot water, allowing two tablespoon- 
fuls to a gallon of water. Add cold water 
to make suds lukewarm. Work your blan- 
kets about in the suds, but do not rub. 
Squeeze the suds again and again through 
soiled spots. Rinse in three lukewarm 
waters, dissolving a little Lux in the last 
rinsing water. Run the blankets through 
a wringer; never twist. la the 
shade to dry. 


W 
> 


lather, that loosens all the dirt—leaves 
the finest fabric clean and new—not 
a color dimmed, not a fibre broken, nor 
weakened in any way. 


Light and fluffy blankets 


What a joy to have your blankets 
light and fluffy after repeated tub- 
bings! With Lux you can wash them 
over and over again and keep them 
soft and woolly. 

Blankets should never be rubbed. 
Wool fibre is the most sensitive fibre 
there is. You don’t dare trust it to 
ordinary soap. 


With Lux, there is not a tiny particle 


Use Lux for your daintiest things 


Sheer lace curtains 
Fine dimity curtains 
Silk overhangings 
Damasks 

Table linens 
Lingerie pillow cases 


Dresser scatfs 
Blankets 


Lamp shades 
Cretonnes 
Lace bedspreads 


There aré no substitutes 


Embroidered counterpanes 


Cre tonnes, blankets 
laundered actually like new ~ 


of solid soap to stick to the soft woolen 
and injure it. Not a bit of rubbing 
to mat and shrink it. Only squeezing 
the suds gently through the blanket 
again and again. 

Use Lux on your finest blankets, your 
richest cretonnes! Tumble your daintiest 
things—embroidered pillow-slips, doilies— 
even lamp shades—into the Lux suds. You 
will get a new idea of how easily you can f 
keep your loveliest things as fresh as when 
you bought them. 


Lux won’t hurt anything pure water 


alone won't injure. ~ 

Get Lux from your grocer, druggist or j 
department store.—Lever Bros. Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


HOW TO WASH SILK. AND : 
COLORED CURTAINS 4 


Use a tablespoon to a gallon of water. 
Dissolve in boiling or very hot water, 
and whisk irito a lather. Add cold water 
until lukewarm: Wash’ the curtains 
quickly. Squeeze the dirt out, do not a 
rub. Rinse in three lukewarm waters, and : 
dry in the shade. ; ay 

For white curtains—not silk—ehake be 
out the dust, then soak for am hour in cold 
water. Wash in hot suds. Rinse three 
times in hot water and dry in the. sun, 
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FEW years ago 
A somebody 
worked out a 
system of education 
for children by which 
their school day was 
divided into three 
parts: time for work, 
time for study, and 
time for play. It 
was, in fact, known 
as the ‘‘ work-study- 
play” system. After 
a while it began to 
attract a good deal 
of attention, so ex- 
. cellent were its re- 
sults, and I am informed that.mony “tnilies 
whose incomes did ¢ permit of a private- 
school education for their children actually 
moved out to that part of the country where 
this plan was in use in order to give their boys 
and girls the advantages of it. So far as I 
know, they never moved back, and the system 
is flourishing. 

A number of wide-awake people in one of the 
great cities of the East were so impressed with 
the idea that they took steps toward placing it in 
some of the public schools, and after a hard fight 
they accomplished this and it began to spread. 

Now, I have no connection whatever with 
this system. I know very little about it and 
only in the broadest way. But when it became 
clear that a great political fight was going on 
about it, some of my friends urged me to attend 
a lecture on it; and as they were among the 
most sensible, well-educated friends I own, I 
took it for granted that they knew a good thing 
when they saw it, and I went to the lecture, 
which was attended by hundreds of rather un- 
usually intelligent women. 


T= whole system was explained, and we 
were all so enthusiastic about it that it was 
difficult for me to understand why there should 
be any question as to putting it in all the pub- 
lic schools. After the lecture we all asked ques- 
tions, and then, in order to be perfectly fair, the 
objections to the system were heard and con- 
sidered. They turned out to be very few, and, 
it seemed to me, very unimportant. 

The chief criticism, as I remember it, seemed 
to be that, in passing from their study places 
to their play places or their work places, the 
children were likely to mislay their rubbers, so 
that some little boys caught cold! 

It puzzled me greatly to observe that this and 
similar objections, made by a rather cross, elderly 
school-teacher, should be considered for a mo- 
ment, in view of the big, sensible, healthful 
scheme we had been hearing about. And when 
the teacher added that altogether too much 
time was being wasted in marching in and out 
of different buildings, it dawned on me that a 
really fine idea was being blocked by a tired- 
out woman who was too old to change her ways. 


‘€ ARE there any objections to this method from 
young teachers who have been trained in 
it?” Lasked. There seemed to be none whatever. 
As I have always felt that active 
young people were kept too long at 
a time at their desks, it didn’t seem 
to me that the time was wasted in 
which they stretched their legs a 
little; and I was glad to notice that 
the system seemed to be gaining 
ground, particularly as the city in 
question was seriously handicapped 
by lack of school room and thousands 
of pupils got only part-time teaching, 
so that one of the great points of this 
system, whereby the same space was 
filled constantly by different bodies of 
children, applied most usefully just 
then. 

Imagine my surprise on reading a 
few weeks ago in the newspaper that, 
as the system had just been aban- 
doned, ten million dollars which had 
been recently appropriated for spread- 
ing it through the public schools had 
been rescinded and would now be 
available for other purposes. 


EN million dollars is a lot of 

money. But, as I am a good 
American, it doesn’t seem to me to 
be a bit too much to spend in educat- 
ing young Americans in the best way. 
If it takes ten million dollars to make 
a change in the old hide-bound, dry- 
as-dust system that keeps millions of 
young people three hours at a stretch 
in smelly rooms, pretending to con- 
centrate their minds (which are not 
made by nature to be concentrated in 
this way), why, I am for spending it. 
More than this, if it should take ten 
million dollars more, to make another 
and a better change later, I am for 
spending that too. 

But I can’t for the life of me under- 
stand why, if the change was worth 
ten millions last year and had proved 
its worth by battling through all 
the politics and obstructionism 


that it did—why in the name of everything 
sensible it should suddenly be overturned again 
and everything be dropped back into the old 
grooves. Why has the work of years been un- 
done if it was good? And if it was bad, why 
should it have been allowed to begin? Whose 
fault is it? 


[™ AFRAID the answer is very easy. It is my 
fault. My fault and your fault. Nobody’s 
fault in the world but ours, my dear women. 
If there is one class of people directly con- 
cerned in the education of children, it is women. 
Who knows better whether it is good or not 
good for a child to sit still more than an hour at 
a time—a ward politician, a dyed-in-the-wool 
public-school teacher, or the child’s mother? 
Who sees the results of daily routine? Who 
lives with the temper and digestion a child 
brings home with him? Who hears his daily 
comment on what is happening to him? We do. 
And who are the people who meekly accept 
hours of home work, overstrained health, irri- 
table nerves, and minds jumbled full of a mass of 
things imperfectly assimilated? We are. 


But, you say, we aren’t the school board! 


We don’t plan out the courses of study. We 
didn’t decide on the grades. What can we do? 

Well, of course, I never did anything. I am 
just like you. 


Se ten-million-dollar appropriation, won 
with such difficulty by earnest, disinter- 
ested men and women, upset so easily by the 
mere fact of a change of political administration, 
has stirred me very uncomfortably. I noticed it 
because it was big. 

But how often is it happening on a small 
scale all over the country? Why should politics 
have anything to do with it? 

Why shouldn’t the biggest, most*progressive, 
warmest-hearted, best-educated people in the 
United States be managing the most important 
body of citizens in the United States, at the 
most important stage of their lives? They are, 
beyond any shadow.of doubt, the children. We 
are the people who, beyond any shadow of 
doubt, think so. Is there nothing we can do 
about it? 

I think there is something. 


TTERLY aside from any question of the 

suffrage, which puts a direct power in this 
regard into the hands of many of us, we women 
control a power so immeasurably greater than 
the suffrage that it becomes a mere matter of 
detail whether we have this weapon or not. It 
is a power we have used since Eve’s time and a 
power which we wield to an enormous extent in 
this country above all countries, because we are, 
as a class, so powerful here. 

I mean the power of public opinion. You 
don’t believe it? Well, then, let’s imagine a 
case. 

Suppose that I had become convinced during 
the late war that one of the teachers in my 
child’s school was a distinct traitor to her coun- 
try. Suppose that I visited her classes, noted 
her ideas as expressed to my child and repeated 
by him, and informed you of my opinion. Sup- 
pose that we took the matter up with ten other 
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mothers and approached the school board as a 
committee. 

Can you imagine that under such pressure 
that teacher would not either change her views 
or leave the school? 

What would happen if twenty children from 
twenty of the best and most representative 
families in your town were suddenly withdrawn 
from the school because of the unqualified dis- 
approval of any teacher’s character or meth- 
ods—a disapproval seriously arrived at by a 
number of women too large and too varied to 
be prejudiced? 

I don’t know what you think, but I think 
the teacher would be removed—or improved. 


F THERE is anything in democracy, this is 

what it is, isn’t it? And if we all admit that 
we shouldn’t hesitate to take such a stand 
in case our children’s morals or health were 
threatened, why do we stop here? Why don’t 
we insist on our power of getting the best, and 
not simply fall back on one power of ejecting 
the worst? 

And, what is the best? 

I am going to suggest two points only for 
your consideration—dozens of others will no 
doubt occur to all of us. But these two repre- 
sent to my mind the gravest faults of the pres- 
ent school system, and I am sure they have 
occurred to all intelligent mothers. 

This is the first: 

The hardest thing to teach a child to do is to 
teach him how to study. Personally, I don’t 
believe that the average child: gets any idea of 
this till he arrives at high-school age. He is left 
entirely alone at it, however, and stares at his 
desk by day and the library-table cover by 
night, making more or less of a bluff at concen- 
trating his mind. While he is doing this—the 
real business of his life at this point—his teacher 
is listening to other classes recite or correcting 
written papers. 

To my mind it has long been clear that 
the teacher should be teaching him how to 
study his lesson, clearing up point by point to- 
gether with him. 

After that, the janitor can hear him recite 
it and any slightly advanced pupil can correct 
all his papers. He finds out, after seven or 
eight years of school life, how to study, but at 
what a waste of time and energy! 

Any simple, direct mind grasps this fact in- 
stantly: witness the classic story of the poor 
woman who wrote: 

Deer Teacher: I am out scrubbing al day, and 
verry tired at nite, so I can not learn my boy his 


rithmetick. Will you plese learn him, and I wood 
rather heer him his lessons at nite. 


The school-teacher of the future will teach 
during the study hour and rest during the reci- 
tation hour. 


HE second point: 

A woman may be a very excellent teacher— 
which is not so uncommon a gift, I believe, as it 
is supposed to be—and a very poor accountant, 
filing clerk and disciplinarian. If I have a gift 
for explaining the relations of numbers to chil- 
dren, it is perfectly absurd to expect me to keep 
an accurate record of the presences, absences, 
tardinesses, demerits, average marks 
and subscriptions to Liberty Loans 
and Thrift Stamps of my pupils. 

All such work is merely secretarial 
and any office assistant could at- 
tend to it. What is more to the 
point, the best teachers are often 
very nervous—that is to say, highly 
organized and therefore poor main- 
tainers of discipline and order, which 
requires a very different kind of tem- 
perament. 

If every grade had a teacher for 
teaching, a clerk for clerical work, and 
a general manager for discipline, drill 
and sports, the children would fly 
through their work at such a rate 
that they could include a business and 
handcraft training with every educa- 
tion furnished by the state. As it is, 
the expert, enthusiastic artist, who is 
a teacher, must be passed over in 
favor of somebody who is as strong as 
a horse, and very nearly as thick- 
skinned. 

Otherwise she becomes the nerv- 
ous, fagged-out, irritable human 
being whom I am beginning to see in 
my mind’s eye when anyone says 
“teacher.” 


HERE, then, are two things to do. 

If you believe they ought to be 
done, why don’t you do them? What 
do you care what the school board 
thinks? Who are the school board any- 
way? They are the same people they 
were before they went on the board, 
are they not? 

Do they, one by one, and man for 
man, know any more about these 
things than we do, one by one, woman 
for woman? 

But they are a board, you say— 
that is, they have got together; they 
are organized. Well, what would 
happen if we got together and 
organized? 
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Pure monosodium phosphate 
crystals—the characteristic 
ingredient of Ryzon wherein 
it differs from all other 
baking powders. 


Bi-carbonate of soda used in 
all baking powders. 


Corn starch used in nearly all 
baking powders. 


RYZON 


is pure 


Its characteristic ingre- 
dient is crystallized — 
which is nature’s method 
of purification. 


Because monosodium 
phosphate crystallizes 
from solution like sugar, 
it is possible to prepare it 
in purer form than other 
suitable phosphates. 

All the ingredients of 
Ryzon are pure and 
healthful; Ryzon reacts 
properly in baking, and 
keeps its strength and 
efficiency indefinitely. 

Ryzon is manufactured 
under conditions of the 
most scrupulous cleanli- 
ness, and by methods of 
absolutely. scientific ac- 
curacy. 


Ryzon is 40c a pound. The new 
Ryzon Baking Book (original price, 
$1.00), containing 250 practical recipes, 
many of conservation value, and others 
easily adapted to present day needs, 
will be mailed postpaid upon receipt of 
30¢ in stamps or coin, except in Canada. 


GENERALCHEMICALCO. 


FOOD DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 
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“Nobody Knows but 


You and Me” 


“STAY FAST” HAIR. NETS 


Are Noted for their Utter Invisibility 


Every woman would wear Hair Nets if she knew 
“STAYFAST.” Their invisibility is due to our peculiar 
methods of matching. They are made of the finest 
real hair, and are just a little stronger and a little 
more lasting than any you have ever tried. 


‘‘STAYFAST”’ Cap Shape, Self-Adjusting Hair Nets 


Come in all shades to 
match your hair per- 


Lie 25c 


(Grays or Whites 25c each) of price 


At your favorite shop, 
or postpaid on receipt 


HYMAN & OPPENHEIM 


TRADE MARK 


Originators of STA YFAST Hair Nets 
“MADE STRONGER—WEARS LONGER” 
105 East 16th Street 


Dept. L New York City = rrave marx 


NOTE: Our “UNIVERSAL” Hair Net is identical in Quality and Price, but is made in 


‘FLAT SHAPE” (allover) STYLE 


THEres 
ComMrort 


FOR TIRED OR TENDER FEET IN 


FASHIONED HOSE 


The method of knitting these stockings is 


different—remember, they’re made by im- 
proved, patented machines that “‘knit-in”’ the 
proper shape and fit, without seams. 


No homely stitching up the back of the 


leg. No scams to walk on—just a soft smooth- 
ness that gives real comfort. 


Extra-elastic, narrow hem top prevents garter runs, 


Made in Cotton, Lisle, 
Mercerized, and Silk twisted with Tibre 


Sold at Leading Stores Everywhcre 


BURSON KNITTING CO. 


95 Lee Street, Rockford, Illinois 


7:30 First Saw Him 
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above the dish of salt as far as the center, and 
below that the farmers, servants (seated at the 
table) and all others pertaining to the estate. 

That visit was a wonderful glimpse of old 
England, for it showed me how absolutely 
apart from London rural England is, as unre- 
lated as New York is to America. 

Every morning the squire was up with the 
sun and out in the fields, working with his 
people until noon, not because of war, but be- 
cause the master here always works with the 
laborers, as my husband longed to do and as 
he had always seen his father do. Although 
there were fifty servants connected with the 
great house, his mother had gone down to the 
kitchen and baked the Saturday bread, send- 
ing one tithe to the church. 

These women of rural England are simple, 
primitive and without modern luxury; they 
are austere mothers of a Puritan race, but they 
are exceedingly fine. When they called on us 
with their dignity, reserve and homely in- 
terests, I always felt that I was in the presence 
of such as the stout-hearted elders who braved 
the wilderness of New England. 

Geoffrey had told me before marriage that 
he would have no personal income for some 
years. Now I understood why. From the be- 
ginning of war he and his brother had sim- 
ply pooled their rents, to divide them among 
the needy of their own people. The neat, com- 
fortable cottages, the affectionate care of the 
wounded in their homes, the extra demands 
of the cattle and crops—these are the English 
master’s first thought; although my heart 
ached at times for what Geoffrey went without 
to do it. ; 

Geoffrey’s old nurse, Goody, still lived in 
her cottage covered with mistletoe and cheery 
with holly as a Christmas card. She joined 
our hands and blessed us solemnly in the old 
way and told me of his pension for her and the 
letter that came every month. 


OODY belonged to an enormous sect here 
who actually believe, since the war, that 
the world is coming to an end. 

One old body seeing the first Zeppelin raid, 
cried in joy, “‘At last the Lord has come in his 
chariot of fire,” and fell happy and dead. 

Goody tells how she sees the Lord shining 
on her from the hills, not knowing that she. 
sees the reflectors of the signaling school glit- 
tering at practice. 

Peter, the old coachman, was more ob- 
durate. ‘‘Until the Lord do come, Master 
Geoffrey, I want my ale and cheese o’ nights, 
as your mother wrote it down.” Peter, aged 
eighty, had a thin, rusty voice. He raised his 
wiry old fist: ‘I want my cheese, Master 
Geoffrey; I want it to the end.” 

Cheese there was none then in the shops, 
but Geoffrey was allowed half a pound a week 
as soldier’s rations. ‘‘ We must spare the cheese 
for Peter, my dear,’’ said Geoffrey. “‘I do not 
want him to think I have let him down, now 
that he is old and useless.” 

The first epidemic of influenza now broke 
out and the old servants and squire were low, 
and the doctor urged me to return with 
Geoffrey to Dorset, where he had to report 
to the hospital. 

The old Abbey, the homely speech of his 
people, all the sights of boyhood had poured 
a balm on his aching mind; and, although he 
had the awful attacks each dawn, they began 
to decrease here and presently he slept many 
nights. 

We took a small cottage in our Dorset town, 
away from the houses, on a back road. Geof- 
frey was improving so fast that he was able to 
help arrange things and make them tidy; but 
he was weak and my nerves were becoming 
exhausted. Sometimes, when I was up with 
him after a hard dawn, I would see the fisher- 
women in their shawls, their nets on the long 
poles over their shoulders, their wooden shoes 
clacking on the frosty roads, and my heart 
ached as I thought of their double burden. 

How many were leaving their wounded at 
home in this black morning? How many 
would return to find the fatal telegram? 

War is never mentioned in English homes. 
It is felt there too acutely. We took no news- 
paper, so as to help Geoffrey forget. But when 
I stood with the crowd knotted around the 
town bulletin during that awful March when 
the Channel line strained before the German 
onrush, the low moan was like the sea’s. 

In my home I ached with rheumatism and 
inflammation. I had only one grate of coal 
and, as I do to-day, wore two sets of under- 
flannels and frequently my overcoat in the 
house, where the dampness settles with an 
actual green mold, for we have no cellars. We 
lived in total darkness, except for our one 
solitary light. I was allowed half a pound of 
candles a week, about six of watery stock. The 
streets were always black. The depression of 
this darkness is terrifying; but the moon was 
not our honeymoon, for every beautiful fullness 
brought the Zeppelins. “‘raining down their 
ghastly dew.” 


ag from home showed how little 
people understood our scarcity of food. I 
aim to-day allowed only one ounce of butter a 
week; one pint of milk a day for three people; 
twenty-five-cents’ worth of meat each a week; 
one box of matches a week. Besides our half 
pound of sugar, there are no sweets beyond 
a few ounces of jam. For months there was no 
sirup. We have no dates or raisins or any of 
the substitutes. Eggs, when yeu can buy one, 
which is seldom, are twenty-one cents apiece 
to-day in the country. But we were all ra- 
tioned equally. For ten days our butcher's 
shop was closed entirely. : 

We live the simple life of the medieval ages; 
and, so far as most of the war diet is concerned, 


I believe that when you get used to it plain 
food is far better than fancy. Never yet, even 
now when the war is over, have I had finy 
except plain boiled vegetables, never a sauce 
or one fried. We eat bowls of rice, and keep 
what fats we have for frying vegetables and 
fish. Our meat comes without any bones or 
fats, both being taken for the army. There is 
not one detail of our life but what the war has 
gripped. Often I would wait-hours with my 
market basket in the long queues outside the 
erocery shops only to find them 
closed for lack of touc 

Plumbing and house repairs were impos- 
sible. Even watches, when accidentally broken, 
remained so. All the men had gone, and 
women were yet unskilled in repair trades. 
Wool became very scarce, shoes in places im- 
possible; yet so ingrained is the English sense 
of neatness that I used to marvel at all these 
village folk with their neat boots and well- 
patched garments, some of which looked like 
coats of many colors. 


ANY soldiers returning to America will tell 

different tales about England from those 
we have to tell about the life here as we house- 
holders lived it. But London, like Paris, main- 
tains its gayety through excitement caused by 
the men going out or on leave, whose«families 
are dressed gayly for their sakes; where the- 
aters or amusements are open for them and 
where extra food is allowed in hotels for this 
reason. 

Some of the larger town or country houses 
have their own farms and, although according 
to coupon, nevertheless, they can draw from 
them. When American or any Allied soldiers 
were asked in a body to these houses, extra ra- 
tions were provided. 

For most of us life was almost intolerable 
with its infinite hardships; even hot water and 
soap were luxuries. And always that steady 
stream of wounded kept pouringir. My neigh- 
bors were kind, but everyone had a stricken 
son; sometimes you could see wounded father 
and son walking down our little street together. 

I had a good general servant; but when she 
was called by telegram to the hospital, Geof- 
frey and I managed our meager food together. 
He could still see no raw or red meat, and I 
began to faint frequently. When I found that 
my baby was to come to us in the autumn, I 
felt so utterly depressed, with that pall of sor- 
row about us, that I could only wonder at 
these valiant women, many of whom bore 
children for dying husbands; others, indeed, 
for the dead. 

I heard of a woman from California who had 
married here, and I went over to her. We 
were friends at once. She had three bonny 
children with her. Her husband was with the 
American Army. She asked us to bring our 
own supper, and to picnic with her. Like most 
families where only one room was heated, my 
friend, a millionaire, ate, bathed the children 
and dressed them all in one room. That eve- 
ning her maid came over and curtsied: ‘Mrs. 
presents her compliments and says her 
husband has just been killed.” 


EOFFREY fell ill with influenza, which 
swept our village with a two-edge sword. 
One day, when I grappled with despair, Jarvis 
appeared; Jarvis had been Geoffrey’s servant 
since he was a lad. He was an old man and, 
although he had traveled much with Geoffrey, 
my husband had never questioned him about 
his personal life. He was too old for war, and 
Geofirey had-been worried about him for 
some time, as he had not heard from him for 
two years. Later, with Goody’s aid, I learned 
that Jarvis had married very young and his 
wife had died, leaving him a son who was 
“wild.” 

This son went out to Australia and came 
up to fight with the Anzacs. He was Jarvis’ 
pride and, when he was killed, although 
Jarvis was then fifty-four, according to Goody, 
“he blacked his hair, just common shoe- 
blacked it, and straightened out his back and 
got himself fit for fighting.” He knew Geof- 
frey would forbid it, so had not told him. 
Now he had been wounded and come back 
with his ‘‘ vitals removed,”’ by which he meant 
a stomach wound. 

He was the stately English servant—chop 
whiskers and all—just as I had seen his type on 
the stage. Somehow everything went gravely 
right. The old man, with all his dignity, loved 
Geoffrey, and I have seen him carry him up- 
stairs like a babe. When Qeoffrey was bad in 
the night, Jarvis would sit beside us, com- 
pletely dressed somehow, and talk in his low 
grave voice, until Geoffrey thought he was a 
boy again and slept. I don’t suppose the whole 
war ever showed a stranger picture than the 
old man sitting up stiff and stately, his wig 
slipped to one side from his bald patch, gravely 
nodding in the cold dawn, while he waited be- 
side us. 

Only once did Jarvis unbend. I went into 
the kitchen, alarmed to hear him actually 
dancing the clog on the flagstones. ‘‘ Pardon, 
madam,”’ he gravely said, “‘ but I wanted to try 
if my vitals was mended yet.” 

Geoffrey now recovered so quickly that he 
was fast- becoming a camouflage husband. The 
gray dropped from his hair, and the new came 
in very dark. His eyes remained small and 
his face seamed with wrinkles, but his body 
grew lithe and strong; and now he was out 
every morning in his garden, making our little 
place bloom against the spring, which waked 
the hills where the land-women in breeches and 
smocks plowed between the blossoming hedges. 
May came this year with potatoes instead of 
daffodils; the very railroad tracks were fringed 
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White as the foam of an ocean wave. Fine 
as the salty spray. Pure as the air at sea. 
Like the tide, ever-flowing. That is 
Diamond Crystal Shaker Salt. Adds the 
crest of flavor to every food. Sanitarily 
packaged with easily opened cap. Request 


Diamond Crystal 
Shaker Salt 


Interesting booklet “One Hundred and One Uses for Salt,” on request 
DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT COMPANY: SAINT CLAIR, MICHIGAN 
Since 1887, Makers of “The Salt thats all Salt” 
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WHAT'S IN 
( A BOY’S POCKETS? 


Everything from horned toads to jack- 
knives—usually hands as well 


HAT'S why DUBBELBIET double- 
sewn pockets are a joy to mothers. 
Won’t rip—can’t tear—because they’re 
built to wear. 


If Johnny does burst them, within six 
months after purchase, we’ll repair the 
damage without a cent of cost. 


Every other strain point in DUBBELBILT Suits 
for Boys is re-inforced to give added strength and 
service. Even the knicker knee-belts are pro- 
tected by patented “‘Governor Fasteners,”’ insur- 
ing easy fit on stout or slender legs. Each suit 


never saw garments made to equal them. 


Priced $15.75 and $19.75 
Also the special Economy Grade at $12.75 


In sizes 6 to 18 years 


Ask your local clothier for DUBBELBILT— mention 
particularly No. 7180—our famous all-wool blue serge 
suit. Price $15.75. 

If he hasn't it, send us money order and tell us size needed. 
We'll forward suit to you direct or through your local clothier. 
Write for beautiful Folder, with styles, patterns and full 
explanation of DUBBELBILT’S points of supremacy. 


Dubbelbilt Boys’ Clothes, Inc. 


Broadway at 11th St. Dept.L.) New York City 


Look for the trademarked DUBBELBILT label in 
every suit. 

Merchants: We have p: a i sample 
shipments of Spring DUBBELBILT Suits. 

Perhaps we can send you a test assortment 

on approval. Write us at once. 


Every step 
a pleasure 


Hurting, aching, easily tired- 
out feet—you needn’t have 
them! Your feet may always 
be delightfully at ease in the 
stylish shoes you want to wear. 


In each of your feet there are 
26 delicately adjusted little 
bones. Callouses, run-over 
\ heels, fallen arches, and other 
foot pains and troubles come 
when some of these little 
bones get out of position. 
The Wizard System of Foot Correc- 
tion gives you natural, easy foot 
support, individually adjusted to 
your feet by the exclusive Wizard 
principle of soft leather inserts in 
overlapping pockets. All pain 
stops at once. 


\ Write today for 
> Free Booklet 


telling how Wizards— 
feather-light, all leather, 
soft, pliable—fit com- 
fortably in your shoes 
and restore your foot 
structure to normal. 


Appliances 


Buy your shoes where 
you can get delightful 
Wizard Foot Relief. 


Trained Wizard System experts are 
at leading shoe stores everywhere. 


Wizard Foot Appliance Co. 
1666 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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with gardens; the cemetery was ringed with 
onions; and when the cobbler accidentally.dug 
up a Roman soldier with his armor, embedded 
in the chalky soil since Cesar’s invasion, a 
band of villagers tramped gravely over to the 
discovery. 

“Ts it aught to eat?” they asked. 

When the parson explained the great scien- 
tific discovery, they only shook their heads. 

“It’s naught to eat,” they said, and tramped 
back again. 

Our whole countryside bloomed with com- 
munal gardens, where every man, woman and 


’ child worked and drew his or her just share. 


To me those gardens were flags of democracy. 
War can defend democracy, a just peace can 
safeguard it, but. only things like community 
gardens can make democracy. Squire and 
tailor, my lord and the tinker, lady and cook, 
worked side by each, and they did not rest on 
the seventh day. 

Now, too, every evening the crowd knotted 
thicker about the town bulletin; and with 
every tide the German line came nearer; and 
for three days we heard the booming of the 
cannon just a gull’s flight toward Calais. And 
every day came the tide of telegrams and the 
red tide of wounded. There was scarcely an 
evening but we walked to the house of some 
woman, personally unknown, but known to us 
in her sorrow. 


N THAT scant summer I never saw a man 

of military age except among the wounded 
or the soldiers on leave; and then there were 
the very old and young. In our gardens youth 
laughed riotously, for it was Second Youth, 
which is a real blessing the war has brought. 
In England as in France, old men and women 
who hitherto hobbled on sticks and nodded 
over their anecdotage because they were not 
needed otherwise, at the trumpet call found 
something to do and suddenly became spry. 
We had plenty of seventy and eighty year olds 
tending store and planting seeds and throwing 
off a year a day. 

Lord Elgin, who lived over on the hill, flew 
in an airplane to France as King’s Messenger 
at the age of ninety-five, and on arriving home 
only exclaimed: ‘Quite a sensation!” The 
Master of Caxton Hall was seventy-two and 
was appointed potato-bug sprayer at large to 
the village, giving him five steady hours of work 
a day. Our food commissioner was Sir Peter 
G——, who bent a white head over our cou- 
pane and always said: ‘‘Madam, we are 

onored”’; so that I frequently went in just 
to hear it. I must confess, however, that the 
little Boy Scout who stood beside him with a 
big stick was there to keep the people off his 
gouty foot, which was wrapped in a large red 
flannel and placed on a stool. 

Here I—after years in New York, where 
subway, surface car and elevated train hurl 
themselves forward in a dizzy parallel glaring 
with electric signs and nerve-racking mo- 
dernity—here I lived in a village where I never 
saw a telephone for a year, never an electric 
light or a car or an automobile; these, for us, 
did not exist. Yet, so far as they are con- 
cerned, I shall never depend on them again, 
and believe the world far more restful without 
them. 

Instead, I learned the love of the country— 
its trees and fields, and its healthful sports and 
the holding of youth; for in England men and 
women of sixty are always included in the 
tennis with boys and girls, and many a mother 
rides to hounds with her sturdy sons behind 
her. Our pre-war vehicles, however, were best 
exemplified in the tricycles on which the old 
gentry rode to market. 

When a gentleman meets a lady on a tri- 
cycle, it is etiquette for him to halt his own 
tricycle, dismount, bow gravely and mount 
again. Another village custom which amused 
me endlessly was the superstition of luck com- 
ing to one who bows to a magpie. I have seen 
whole rows of garden folk stand and solemnly 
take off their hats to a magpie. Geoffrey 
could not decide whether he should give it a 
military salute or hat-off. Yet he, who had 
braved lions in the jungle and always chosen 
danger for sport, was now as superstitious as 
any. For part of the pressure of another’s 
sorrow is wondering when it will come to you. 

He was now working a full day at the 
gardens, eating well and the doctor said that at 
the end of the autumn he must take his military 
training again to return to the front. Fear 
gripped me at the thought. Years of it, and 
now toreturn! But even men without an arm 
or one eye were teturning from England in 
those days, and he himself omg the floor up 
and down those nights when it was back, 
back, with the British—the last mad rush of the 
Germans breaking upon a dogged resistance. 


I WAS alone in a land of mourning, without 
kith orkin. How could I struggle on without 
Geoffrey, bearing my child in some over- 
crowded hospital, perhaps in the fury of air 
raids with all the disaster of fear visited upon 
my baby? 

As I turned back from a neighbor who had 
just lost her husband, she said unthinkingly: 
“You are so lucky. You have had your hus- 
band almost a year. You are the only woman 
on our street who has a whole husband.” 

My nerves were taut with strain and, 
crushed by the thought, I turned to my cot- 
tage, crimson to its thatch with ramblers; and 
suddenly in the midst of the lush, merry beauty 
of thé English country, I longed, nay, ached 
for my native land, for the friends I had known, 
for my own people; and I buried my face deep 
into the roses and wept as Ruth amid the alien 
corn. 

“Here is a cup of tea, madam.” It was 
Jarvis, the comforter. 


When I go to heaven I don’t want to sit on a 
damp cloud and play the harp. I’d rather sit 
on a steam-heated throne with an angel like 
Jarvis hanging around, offering me cups of tea 
at homesick moments. 


‘too evening, in the moonlight, Geoffrey’s 
hunter eye detected a little silver horse- 
shoe beside our door, evidently some wedding 
souvenir. 

“Luck!” we both cried, and I was buoyed 
up again. 

Later, Geoffrey told me he had to commence 
his training for battle again, but, as the camp 
was near us, he could still come home every 
evening. 

I cannot speak enough of the kindness of 
Englishwomen, nor how many asked and 
begged me to come and live with them and 
have my child there; but every woman knows 
that at such a time one cannot visit even the 
kindest. I was of a nature which would be 
better for seeing it through alone just now, if 
Geoffrey had to leave me. - 

I had to go to our kind hospital doctor and 
tell him what was gnawing at my mind and 
the ghastly fears to which my imagination was 
a prey. 

He again put his hand-kindly on my shoul- 
der. ‘Yes, you have won so far,’ he said; 
“you have given your husband back such 
health and color as he will ever have, for of 
course, you understand, he will never be a fit 
man again in the pre-war sense.” He struck 
the table with his fist. ‘‘It is a shame, an out- 
rage, that a man like that should return to 
battle. My wife and I, we have been through it 
with five of our own boys; we know! we know! 
But,” he paused and patted me very kindly, 
“‘for yourself? You say the manias that have 
left him have come to you. You see red every- 
where and hear those piercing screams at every 
dawn? I feared as much for you, my poor 
child. See,” he opened a drawer and took out a 
list of fully four pages of close-written names, 
“here are the names of women who have ap- 
plied to go to our one local asylum, thinking 
their minds have been turned by grief. They 
have suffered four years of war, you one year. 
They have lost husbands who have been 
wounded many times, yours once. This is your 
first child; they have borne several. They are 
war brides—wives at war. I will not put them 
in asylums. I will insist that whatever their 
mental sufferings, they are only temporary. 
We must bear and bear with one another. 
Now,” he concluded, ‘‘I give them only the 
one unfailing remedy I will give you: Believe 
in God. Trust utterly. He can heal you and 
He will, if you trust in Him.” 


MY way home I saw a curious sight. 
Our village had long been bereft of men of 
fighting age. But now, in a tense moment, the 
call had come for men up to fifty years, the 
fathers of the village. It is hard for a man of 
settled habits, of a depleted business wrecked 
by war, suddenly to leave his wife at nigh fifty 
years and make a new business of bayoneting, 
before which lads have trembled. Yet march 
out they did. 

I stood by the blacksmith shop and saw the 
squire, the solicitor, the tailor, the cobbler, the 
butcher and the gentry march stoutly down 
our village street, while their women marched 
stoutly beside them. There were no flags, no 
bands, no tears. 

We Americans always say the English are an 
inexpressive people. This is not so. On gar- 
dening, on cattte, fishing and sports of every 
kind they can express themselves readily; but 
to boast of their part in war, they despise. 
Generations, a thousand years of endurance, 
have made them strong and silent about such 
things. Here were men going to avenge their 
sons; husbands leaving wives after years of 
union; men giving up the comforts they had 
striven for from boyhood for their families; and 
what could the beating of a drum say to them 
whose strong, earnest tread said it so well? 

I have seen a mountain, I have seen a forest, 
and I have seen a lake in a still evening; but in 
none of these have I seen steadfastness such as 
was in those fathers of England marching off 
to war. 


One month before Geoffrey was to leave me 
he dived in bathing, and the water brought a 
return of his head trouble, so he was given an- 
other month’s training before leaving. Eggs 
were now impossible to buy, and so that I 
should have some in hospital Geoffrey had 
bought four hens in a coop and kept them. 
But we could get no chicken feed, and as we 
absolutely had no garbage the hens scarcely laid 
an egg, but all molted instead. 

One, which looked actually bereft of feath- 
ers, we called ‘‘ Molting Molly.” Geoffrey de- 
clared that the war would end if he could get 
her to lay an egg. 

Just a week before he was to go out to bat- 
tle he was given “home leave.” 

I came out to him at the henhouse one 
evening, shaking with excitement. ‘‘See, Geof- 
frey!” I cried, holding out the town bulletin. 
“See, Austria has signed an armistice, and 
Germany is to follow. Oh, Geoffrey, Geoffrey! 
the war is over! Now you can be spared. Now 
you can always be with me!” 

For 4 moment we held each other close. 

Only those who had stood the war can know 
the news of victory. Fear, sorrow, these slipped 
from me as an old garment. Geoffrey was 
mine, and I was his. The years of peace would 
be ours together. 

But Geoffrey, being British, took peace in 
quite the offhand way he had taken war. 

“Guess what I have got to show you,” he 
said, holding one hand behind his back. 

Molting Molly had laid an egg. 


— | 
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Adding the Outdoor ~ 


Sleeping Porch Successfully 


By Carey Edmunds 


OW toin- 

close the 
sleeping porch is 
always a problem, 
so we are showing 
two types of 
sashes commonly 
used. The type 
that swings, out 
may have water- 
proof canvas at- 
tached to the 
frame in place of 
the glass. How- 
ever, the canvas 
should be used on 
only part of the 
sashes as it cuts 
out too much 
light. A happy 
combination is 
part canvas and 
part glass. 


Building it Over the Entrance Door 


<< 


Sar 


i 


Awning Canvas Used for Protection Eliminates the Expense of Sashes 
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“A style for every figure 


at a price for every purse”’ 
150 styles, 50c to $5.00 


De Bevoise Full Length Brassiere 


Label of Quality 
to charm and beauty of 


your figure, your gowns, your 
entire appearance—will be ex- 
quisitely enhanced by a dainty 
DeBevoise suited to your type of 
figure. 

The name DeBevoise on bras- 
sieres has been for fifteen years 
the never-failing assurance of en- 
tire satisfaction and utmost value 
obtainable in stylish fit and effect, 
in materials, workmanship and 
wear. A brassiere labeled 
DeBevoise needs no further 
guarantee. 50c to $5.00 the gar- 
ment—at good storeseverywhere. 

Ask your merchant for the “debb-e- 
voice”’ and shun so-called substitutes. 

e DeBevoise was the original brassiere 


and is the bést. It will repay you to 
INSIST on the genuine—always. 


Made, Labeled end Guaranteed by 
Cuas. R. DeBevoise Co. 


Newark, 'N. J. 


World’s Oldest and Largest 
Brassiere Specialists 


In the Glass 
Left— Magnified 
portion of the 
underweave of an 
ordinary low- 
priced turkish 
towel. 
Right—Portion, 
under the same 
glass, of the under- 
weave of a Martex 
Towel—higher in 
price but much 
more durable. 


You Should Buy Turkish 
Towels That Last Longer 


HE magnifying glass tells how. 
It shows the underweave of a 
Martex Turkish Towel and the same 
part of an ordinary turkish towel. Both 
are magnified equally. See how close 
.and firm the Martex fabric is woven. It 
is strong. It will resist rough handling; 
wear well under frequent laundering; 
give wonderful service. 
All the wearing You gennot’ entirely judge 
underweave. ou cannot entirel j 
towels by the “‘terry”’—that is, by the li 
loops on the — of the towel. Be sure the 
towels you buy have this heavy underweave. 


Martex Towels cost more than ordinary turkish 
towels. But they last so much longer and are so 
luxurious and satisfying in use that they are a real 
economy. That is why you find Martex quality in 
most leading hotels and clubs, where towels must 
be strong to give good service. 


See that the red-and-white Martex label is on the 
turkish towels you buy. It is your guarantee of the 
: greatest possible economy because it insures to 

m\ that wear. longer. 


Martex Towels are sold by | 
department stores everywhere. 


Columbia Towel Mills 


W. H. & A. E. Margerison & Co. 
Jasper & Huntingdon Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


[TURKISH TOWELS 
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Start Life 


|: pent S start in life depends.on how the prospective mother 
her sacred charge. 


At this time the proper corset is of vital importance. No ordinary 
corset will answer, and many corsets sold as Maternity garments 
are far from scientifically designed. 


The Ferris Maternity Corset is the result of forty years’ experi- 
ence in corset manufacture—it gives just the nes support to 
mother and child, hygienic comfort and graceful, concealing lines. 


For baby’s sake and your own—see that the name “ Ferris” is on 
your maternity corset. The better stores sell them. 

An interesting and instructive booklet “Good Sense Rules for Prospective 
Mothers” will be mailed in a plain envelope without charge on request. 
Our complete catalog showing Corded Corsets, Sport Corsets, Corset Waists 
and Maternity Corsets will be sent also. 


THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 48-50-52 E. 21st Street, New York 


Serris Maternity Corsets 


+ 


SYRUP 


OUR some Log Cabin Syrup over 
a plate of golden brown French © FyHE 
Toast! Open a steaming hot corn 
muffin and “butter” it with Log : 


Cabin. Serve it with cereals, waffles Spee 


and pancakes. Try it with cold 


snappy grapefruit. It’s great! 


Use Log Cabin with plain “homey” 
dishes—fried rice cakes or fried mush, HT 
or pour it over ice cream. 


The Log Cabin Products Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
The Center of North America +H 


BUY 
W.S. S. + 


tt 
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‘The Professor Goes 
“Over the lop” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 


I comprehend, but nevertheless irrevocably, 
came upon me and put me in a most utterly 
false position. Further—although I have since 
flung many notes urgently requesting it over 
to the German trenches, and once even went 
into the ered between the lines to make sure 
of the arrival of my communications—the 
German High Command has refused to issue a 
statement which will justify me in the eyes of 
the world. 

I was posted as a sentry just before the raid 
took place and, as I leaned against the parapet 
musing in a pleasant calm over my fireside and 
my beloved book at home, I little dreamed of 
the debacle that was soon tocome. Even when 
a sudden bombardment shook the air I gave it 
but little attention, continuing my reflections 
and sighing for the end of my tour on duty. 

Then came warning shouts and ferocious 
outcry as the German fighting men advanced 
upon us. I leaped from my position on the 
firestep, shouting: ‘‘To arms! Toarms! The 
enemy comes!” 

Seizing my musket, to which there was 
affixed a pike or bayonet, I lowered it to the 
position of guard and stood so with its point 
blocking the progress of ail who might pass 
along that intrenchment or fortification. The 
shouting was some distance to my left, so I 
faced that way and waited. 

A lengthy time passed and no one came, so 
gradually I concluded that the affair was being 
taken care of below me. It would not do, how- 
ever, to relax until the word was passed along 
allowing me to do so. I eased myself slightly, 
however, and as the moments passed fell into 
a reflective mood. 

I thought with exceptional clearness that 
night, or rather that morning, for it was just 
after dawn. Never shall I forget the wondrous 
feeling of omniscience that possessed me. I 
seemed to float above the world, a care-free, 
accurate intellect, seeing all, knowing all. 

In time I came to muse on the utter folly of 
war. But my cogitations were soon stopped. 
The lieutenant came up behind me and said— 
in that deplorable way our officers have: 

“Well, be damned!” 

This abrupt utterance aroused me. Collect- 
ing my thoughts, I stared about to see the 
reason for his profanity. And, to my intense, 
utter, stunning surprise, I saw three Germans, 
one an officer, standing directly before my 
leveled gun with their hands upraised in air. 


OW they came there I do not know, but I 

presume they must have run about the 
traverse and come upon me all embattled as I 
was. Without pausing to note that I was un- 
aware of them, they must have flung up their 
hands and halted one by one before my glitter- 
ing bayonet. Thcre they must have stood and 
waited, while I, staring upon them with un- 
seeing eyes in total abstraction, ranged the 
utmost heights of philosophy and the hither 
spaces, for I give, nay, I pledge you my word 
that I had not noticed them before. 

It was even then that slander begot slander 
and that a cloud of malicious innuendo made 
ominous my life’s horizon line. 

“Well, well, you old fire eater!’’ said the 
lieutenant hysterically. ‘“‘Three of them! 
Who’d have dreamed Private Wither- 
spoon, I congratulate you. 

He moved past me and disarmed ther. 

“Weatherbutton, if you please, sir,’ I 
moaned. “And I’m not a fire eater.” 

“Can it, you fighting wildcat you! And 
one’s an officer!” 

“Sir,” I said stiffly, for his every word cut 
like a knife, “T wish to report that I think 
there was a raid lower down 

Raid’ S over, ” said my lieutenant curtly, 

“and you’ve saved us three souvenirs! Oh, 
you fighting devil! You've saved our reputa- 
tion. All alone, too, nearly everyone else in 
the platoon wounded! You'll get a decoration 
for this.” 

That was all there was to it, on my honor! 
And yet the other men persisted i in regarding 
me with an attempt at humorous awe, and 
they called me such things as ‘‘Scrappy Sam” 
and the ‘Bloody Prof.,” flinging a thousand 
jibes and jeers at me for my supposed cruelty 
and combative disposition. I tried and tried. 
I told them again and again from the captain 
down that I was a peaceable mar and that the 
thought of shedding blood or inflicting pain 
hurt me beyond measure, but thcy only 
laughed at me. 

The captain, that final arbiter of my hopes 
and ,ambitions, said: “‘ Yes, I suppose so; but 
you're certainly a devil when you get your 
blood up! 

Bad enough, you may well say, if that were 
all; but it was not al ll. 


E ADDITION to the foregoing, a veritable 
chain of misfortunes befell me, each of which 
only went to confirm their dread suspicions of 
my character. Once, as a party of us lay ina 
shell hole during a minor action, I caught up a 
grenade and hurled it toward a point where I 
had seen a German helmet moving. It turned 
out that unknowingly I had seized a German 
grenade which had just fallen among us, and 
that thus I hdd possibly saved us all from what 
might have been very severe injuries. After 
that they called me “ Daredevil ’Rastus,” par- 
odying my middle name of Erasmus. (The 
dear old scholar must turn in his grave, does 
he of this!) 

Then, later, when once we made a bayonet 
charge, I came to a place where I found my- 
self suddenly alone and where Germans seemed 


” 


to spring forth armed from the ground, even ., 


as Jason’s warriors leaped into being. Greatly 
startled, I made a desperate attempt to run 
through them. As I did so, I stumbled over 
some low-lying object. My arms, bearing 
my gun and bayonet, were flung forward. It 
was my own weight and not any voluntary 
act of mine that knocked aside the musket of a 
German before me and drove the bayonet 
through him. Also, it was purest accident that 
the low-lying object was a machine gun and 
that my foot had crashed into the feed box, 
eed the gun temporarily. I knew nothing 
of it 

My eyes were fixed upon the fallen warrior 
before me. I recoiled from that horrid sight, 
crying aloud in disgust, for the sight of blood 
has always frightened me. I clung to my gun 
through mere habit, and I positively assert 
that, again, it was through mere circumstance 
that it came free with a jerk as I reeled back- 
ward, and that, such was the force of my 
movement, the butt of the weapon was carried 
past my body and on into the face of the ma- 
chine gunner who, I later learned, was crouch- 
ing behind me, pistol in hand, making ready 
to shoot me in the back. And it was the shock 
of that unforeseen collision that caused me to 
press the trigger of the piece. I had not in- 
tended the action at all, yet the bullet, loosed, 
you may say, on the very wings of chance, 
killed the German captain. 


e WAS, all of it, I assure you again, a ridicu- 
lous turning’ of the wheel of fortune, the 
merest action of fate, doubtless intervening in 
behalf of my book; but after that repulsive 
affair no amount of argument could save my 
reputation. The officers began to point me out 
to other officers; and the men began to lay 
wagers and make bets on what I would do 
next; and, finally, they even decorated me 
with a silver ornament—for thus do they put a 
premium upon blood-letting—and a French 
general kissed me on both cheeks! I was then 
— am now hopelessly misunderstood by all of 
them. 

So what may I do save appeal to you here 
for justice? -What hope is mine except to 
stand forth in the public eye cleansed of the 
stains of their aspersions? This I now do and 
with this, my own statement to set me right, 
I have earnest hopes that truth will at last 
prevail. Let me reiterate, please, that I am a 
peaceful man at heart and not a bloodthirsty 
wanton. Know me as Samuel Erasmus 
Weatherbutton, author of a great philosoph- 
ical book on war, and not as “Hell Cat Sam,” 
the nickname my traducers have put upon mc. 


SAMUEL ErASMUS WEATHERBUTTON. 


DITOR’S NOTE—For the further infor- 

mation and guidance of the public, the 
following note, which accompanied the above 
narrative, is printed. It further explains the 
delay in publication of Professor Weatherbut- 
ton’s exoneration. 


From: Corp. Sam E. Gubbs, 495th Infantry, 
Ce. “3” 

To: The Editor of THe Lapies’ Home 
JOURNAL, 

Subject: “Doc.” 


Dear Editor: There is a bird in the next 
bunk named some funny name that has asked 
me to write you, his hand being burnt by a 
shell explosion. His name I don’t get and 
never could. It sounds just like Weather- 
button to me, but I think he’s out of his bean 
lots of the time. He don’t know peace has 
come yet. His real name is Doc. 

Anyhow, he wants to get on a record before 
the public, he says, and he sends you inclosed 
something he calls an affidavit or an alibi or 
something. Anyhow, he says you’ ’re to pub- 
lish same, peed yours. He’s in the same 
company as m 

We were draited together and went up on 
the same train. At first we thought he was a 
nut. He said he was almost an officer. We 
told him we was almost, too, but after a while 
he got all right, and say, Editor, I’m here to 
say I’m for him. He spent hours teaching me 
to write proper. I do now so as you can read 
it. It was him brought me in too from near 
what they call 289. Gee! I was banged up all 
right, but he carried me in. 

His statements beforegoing has been read to 
me by the Doc, and as near as I can make out 
he is knocking himself and trying to say he’s 
nothing but a boob. Of course, if he does it 
himself, it’s all right with me; but if you hear 
anybody else knocking the old Doc, you tell 
them they got a fight on their hands with me. 
I ain’t in on-his game yet, but listen to me: 
Doc’s my pal, and I can do a thing or two yet, 
even if they have took off my leg. 

Take it from me the Doc’s a lulu. Regular 


_ old hard-boiled egg. He’s there all right. ‘If 


all nuts are like him, give me a car full. He’s 
got a high brow, but he’s got a regular rough 
neck too. 

Well; anyhow, here’s his statements to you 
herewith, and he says you saved him once be- 
fore, whatever that means. And he says, if 
you publish this, you’ll do it again. Ain’t he 
windy, though? But he’s there, Editor, you 
bet your life he’s there. 


Yours truly, Sam Gusss. 


P.S. He says to tell you this piece of his 
was delayed because he’s been wounded since 
he wrote it while he was getting well from 
being wounded the first time. 
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NDER the stress of War, the Allies have learned many things, 

chief of which is that they have a common purpose, common 

ideals and a common humanity. War has made them better 
acquainted. 


In the days of Peace this better acquaintance should continue, par- 
ticularly between such near and good neighbors as Canada and the 
United States. Itis for this reason that Canadians wish to emphasize 
that if any Americans decide to visit Canada this summer they will 
be more welcome even than in the past. 


They will find a country of unique grandeur and beauty if they 
come, for instance, to the Canadian Rockies. They will travel in 
Canada over a railway, the service of which has not been impaired 
by War, to hotels of which the Canadian Pacific is justly proud. 
They will, moreover, find a standard of comfort which the experi- 
enced traveler appreciates. ” 


But, most of all, Canadians desire Americans to know that they 
wish to get still better acquainted. They like to visityyour country 
and would like you to come and see theirs. 

In spite of the War the Canadian Pacific Railway has maintained 
its organization of offices and agencies in the United States, and 


these are at your service for information and particulars. 


resident. 
Montreal, Easter, 1919 CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Canadian Pacific Passenger Offices in the United States. 


Atlanta, Ga., 220 Healey Bldg.; Boston, Mass. Buffalo, N. Y., 11 South Divs: 
sion St. Chicago, Iil., 140 South Clark St. Cincinnati, Ohio, 430 Wainut St.; ; Cleveland, Ohio,,203. 
East Ninth St.; Detroit, Mich Griswold Los An; Cal., 605 So. S St.; 
apolis, Minn., 611 2nd Ave. So.; New York, N , 1231 roadway, cor. 30th hiladelphia, 
Pa.,6 9 Chestnut St.; Pittsburgh, Pa., Portland, Ore., St: St. Lo uis, M 
420 LocustSt.; St. Paul, Minn., 379 RobertSt t.; San Francisco, Cal. 645 Market St.; i Seattle, Wash., 
608 Second ‘Ave.; Tacoma, "Wash. ,1113 Pacific Avenue; Washington, 9N.Y. Ave. 
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No. 548. “*Tailleur.”” This oxford of per 
soft brown kid is for the woman of many ‘ 
activities, An oxford that is supremely or 

comfortabl-, with its moderatey low 

Cuban heel and its sole which bends ud Wong 


with the slightest movement of your foot, 
Trim and very smart besides 


No. 520. The **Bonita.’” Every line 
of this smart, black kid pump is grace- 
Sul. The white stitching on the throat 
is an added charm. Wear it all day— 
at work, at play, at a wearying after- 
noon tea—and you'll find it is still 
absolutely comfortable 


Perfect in style 


and in comfort, too! 


The season’s slim, simply cut oxfords and pumps are 
particularly attractive in the Red Cross Shoe—cut on 
such fine lines, finished so perfectly. 


And into each is built the “bends with your foot” 
comfort that has made the Red Cross Shoe famous. 


See the new models of this smart, comfortable shoe 
at the Red Cross Shoe dealer’s in your town. 


Write for ‘‘Footwear Style Without Extravagance”’ 


Sent without charge. Illustrates and describes the correct 
models in all materials—each model the standard of value 
at its price. With it we will send you the name of your Red 
Cross Shoe dealer, or tell you how to order direct. Address 
THE KROHN-FECHHEIMER CO., 604 Dandridge Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ed 


No. 528. The ““Delegate.”” These 
are days when one hurries from 
morning drive to luncheon engage- 
ment with never a moment to change 
one’s attire. For just such days is 
this charming oxford. Both’ dress” 
and business shoe, and so comfort- 
able! Simple lines, slim heel, top 
smartly oversewn gnto the vamp— 
this patent oxford shows the sea- 
sons style at its best 


Look for this trade- 
mark on the sole 


PUANITURS 


“I Was So Happy Buy- 


ing the Things, From 
My Lovely Wicker 
Chair to a Sharp Knife That’s a Joy!” 


How I Earned the Money to 
Fix Up My Little Home 


’S sister from New York was 
Hl going to stop off on a motor trip 
|| in a month or so and “pay a 
little visit.” 

My heart fairly sank as I 
read the words calmly enough 
: to Jim at the breakfast table. 
He was, of course, delighted. 
But womanlike, and knowing the fussiness of 
my sister-in-law, all J could think of was how 
shabby the house looked and how “sorry” 
Maida would feel for me—-maddening thought! 
(We don’t enjoy being pitied by our in-laws, 
do we?) 

I like Maida, but she is one of those women 
whose own homes are painfully perfect. And 
no wonder; plenty of money, a jewel of a maid 
and no children. So, as you can imagine, 
Maida’s beautifully Marceled hair and her 
air of superiority and calm perfection are 
rather provoking to the wife of a small-salaried 
man, with three lively youngsters, trying to 
do all her own work and sewing and at the 
same time make her little home seem the 
pleasantest place on earth to her family. 

After the chil- 
dren had gone 


By this time I was feeling so sorry for myself 
that my eyes actually filled with tears. And 
then I was ashamed. 

But, like any other woman who loves her 
home and has had first one thing and then an- 
other—babies, sickness, a never-ending proces- 
sionofnewshoestobe purchased—totakeevery 
cent of money, thé day had come when I 
simply longed for some new fixings for my 
house far more than for any new clothes for 
myself. Like the “‘one-hoss shay,” it seemed to 
me that everything I owned had worn out and 
faded out and gone to pieces all at once. Oh, 
how I wanted some extra money to fix things 
up a bit before my sister-in-law would arrive! 
But I simply did not have it. 

Knowing this, you can guess how happy I 
was one day about three’ weeks later, with more 
than forty dollars in my purse, money I had earned 
myself in spare minutes, going downtown fora 
regular “spree” getting things for the house! 


KNEW I wouldn’t have time, before Maida 
came, to make new white curtains, so I bought 
a lovely design of cretonne for little overcur- 
tains downstairs 
and for some of 


off to school in 
their usual 


the cushions and 
a cover for that 


Monday morn- 
ing scramble, as 
I went about my 
work of straight- 
eningupl 
couldn’t help 
seeing our 
shabby little 
house as I knew 
Maida would 
see it. 

“TI wish Jim 
would be more 


careful about his 


ashes—moths 
away the dick- 
ens,” I said to 
myself crossly, 
knowing all the 
time it really 
wasn’t the ashes, 
but the faded 
old cushions I 
was smoothing 


You, Too, Can Make Money This Way 


Thousands of readers of THE HOME 
JOURNAL are members of this Girls’ Club: 
married women, teachers and schoolgirls, they 
earn, in their odds and ends of time, splendid 
sums of extra dollars, for new clothes, summer- 
school courses—whatever it is they want most. 

We should be glad to have you join us also. 
There are no expenses of any kind. This is 
THE HOME JOURNAL’S own money-earning 
plan—so you know it must be a good idea! 

To find out all about the Club, and how 
you also may make extra money in this same 
fascinating way, simply write a note ora postal 
card saying you are interested and would like to 


knowthe particulars, and address it to-day tothe 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


hated Morris 
chair, and then 
some plain rose- 


.color stuff for the 


other cushions. 
A new runner 
in the dining 
room hid the 
ugly worn spot; 
a comfortable 
new wicker 
chair, which I 
could use later 
on the porch, 
made a very 
cozy .corner in 
the pleasant bay 
window. And 
some towels and 
glasses and a 


truly beautiful 


nest of pans for 
the kitchen, and 
a little sharp 


out that made 


knife that’s a 


me feel so out of 
sorts. Only bya 
stretch of the imagination and a good memory 
could anyone be expected to know which of 
those cushions had started out gayly with rose 
patterns and which with blue. And the cur- 
tains—drat them!—had all come to that 
“‘slimsy”’ stage from frequent laundering that 
asingle damp day, though I had hung them up 
all freshly starched, would make them look 
like so fnany strings, after all my work. And 
the dining-room rug fairly had a path worn in 
it from the table to the kitchen door. 


ES, and the kitchen was another grievance 

of mine. I had long wanted a set of the new 
aluminum things, and of those little “blue- 
bird” cans in which to keep sugar and spice 
and everything nice, so badly. And I won- 
dered bitterly if the day would ever come when 
I should have ENovucH GLAssEs AND Cups to 
avoid near heart failure every time our heavy- 
handed washlady “‘did the dishes.” And there 
was that awful claw-footed Morris chair in the 
living room, HowI would love to see that de- 
parting out the back gate! : 


joy, completed 
my purchases. 

Jim and the children were simply delighted 
with the “prettiness” of the house, after I 
had fixed it all upand surprised them with the 
finished work of art (so it seemed to me)! 
Then, the day of Maida’s arrival, I had bowls 
of fresh flowers in the house, and I must say it 
looked sweet and homy enough to suit anyone. 
I have heard from some of the relatives since 
then: ‘ Maida says you are such a wonderful 
manager,” and so on, they write. It just does 
my heart good, especially because I earned the 
money for my pretty house fixings myself! 

And that’s why I am telling you this little 
“inside” story. It was through THE Home 
JourRNAL that I was able to earn this money. 
To any other reader who would like some extra 
money, for whatever purpose, I can gladly say: 
Before you go without, write and find out about 
The Girls’ Club of THe LAptEs’ HomE JouRNAL, 
and the way it will give you, also, to earn extra 
money ih your spare time. If I, a busy mar- 
ried woman, made forty dollars the first time I 
ever tried this plan—absolutely new to me— 
surely you can do as well. 
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The Cake That Raises the Dough 


The New Discovery That Yeast is Good as Food and Medicine 


By Philip B. Hawk, Ph.D. 


Professor of Physiological Chemistry of the Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


ealIANY a housewife does not ap- 
E24 | preciate the wonders wrapped up 
jj in the little cake of compressed 
#\ yeast she uses in making that 
excellent loaf or those fluffy bis- 
| cuits which disappear so rapidly 
| before the well-developed appe- 
SS tites of her household. When we 
call it a good “dough raiser’ we have by no 
means said all the nice things which are to be 
said about the cake of yeast. For this same 
yeast which “raises the dough” has recently 
been shown to be an excellent food. Used as a. 
food it promotes growth in the young and main- 
tains the body weight of the adult. 

Then, too, this marvelous little cake has pro- 
nounced medicinal properties; in fact the 
therapeutic use of yeast must be considered as 
one of its most important attributes. Surely no 
household article, other than yeast, comes read- 
ily to mind which acts as food for the strong 
and medicine for the weak. 


What Sort of a Thing is This Yeast Which 
Possesses Such Surprising Properties ? 


| 3 ISaplant. Not the sort of a plant that grows 
in field or hothouse, but the tiniest kind of a 
little plant. In fact, it is so small that it would 
take nearly fifty thousand of them to cover a 
distance of a foot on a measuring stick, if placed 
side by side; and we 


_ starts to lose weight, and the loss of flesh is not 
stayed until the little yeast plant is again in- 
cluded in his ratship’s bill of fare. 


Why is it That the Rat Grows When it Eats Yeast 
and Fails to Grow When it Does Not Eat It? 


HE explanation is simple: There are five fac- 

tors which must be embraced in the diet of 
the young if they are to grow normally. These 
five essentials are protein in proper amount and 
kind; sufficient energy as furnished by fats, such 
as butter, and by carbohydrates, such as sugar 
and starch; mineral matter of proper character 
and amount; and, lastly, the two very important 
“accessory food substances” or vitamines called 
“Water Soluble B” and ‘‘Fat Soluble A.” 

*We know nothing definite as to the real char- 
acter of these vitamines, but we do know that 
one is soluble in water and the other in fat, 
hencethenames. Yeastcontains the water-soluble 
vitamine. The “artificial milk” to which we 
have referred is a complete food except that the 
water-soluble vitamine is lacking. When we add 
yeast we add, the water-soluble vitamine and 
the diet is complete and the animal grows. 

.. Yeast is not the only source of this important 
vitamine, for it has been found to a greater or 
less extent in wheat (kernel or embryo), corn 
(kernel), oat (kernel), milk (whey), rice (un- 
polished), kidney bean, and so on. 


may hold many more Now What Happens to a Full-Grown 
thousands of them in Man When He Eats Yeast? 
If we press them to- L AY 22S E FED six normal men such a 


gether hard enough, 
the hand may be made 
to hold many millions 
of these plants. All 
this applies to the liv- 
ing yeast plants as 
they occur in the com- 
pressed yeast. If the 
yeast is dry, as are 
some preparations of 
baker’s yeast, then a 
handful of yeast would 
include additional mil- 
lions of plants. 

These yeast plants, 
if given proper food, 
develop at a remark- 
able rate. In fact, if 
we weigh a number of 
yeast plants and place 
them in the proper en- 
vironment for twenty- 
four hours, and then 
weigh them again, we 
will find that they 
weigh twenty times as 


much as they weighed 

What Proof Have We 

That Yeast Promotes 

Growth? 


MPLE proof! In ; 
my own lab- . 
oratory at Jefferson Medical College we have 


diet for periods of two weeks at 
a time, and found that the men were 
fully as satisfactorily nourished as 
when they ate meat and wheat bread. 
Four of the men made considerable 
gains in weight which was not. re- 
quired of them, since it is not at all 
necessary that a properly nourished 


I spurned the marvel o 


4), But mark how kind the good God was to me! 
__ He gave to my poor stewardship a lad 
Through whose boy orbs I once again might see 


SECOND BOYHOOD 


BY STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


je one boyhood when—a callow thing— 
I could not sense the glory of it all; 
Fa my burgeoning spring, 
And fretted for the ripeness of my fall; 
Never, till I looked back and knew it gone, 
Did all its fine, lost sweetness burst upon 
My startled vision; and I wept that then 


It was too late—my youth came not again! 


When we examine into the chemical composi- 
tion of yeast we learn why this “fungus” is a 
good food for man. We find, for example, that 
dry yeast contains over 50 per cent of protein 
as against 20 per cent for beef and 9 per cent for 
bread. If we tear this yeast protein apart with 
the hands of chemistry, we find that it contains 
such things as glycocoll, alanine, valine, leucine, 
phenylalanine, tyrosine, proline, glutamic acid, 
aspartic acid, tryptophane, lysine, arginine and 
histidine. 


What are the Ingredients of Yeast Which 
Make it Such a Healthful Food? 


N CASE you are unacquainted with these char- 

acters permit me to introduce them. They are 
the amino acids which make up the protein of 
our food, and we eat them every day in the form 
of beef, fowl, fish, bread, milk or eggs. If we 
did not eat them we would not be properly 
nourished. 

Nobody thinks of taking exception to beef as 
a good food, and yet when we make a compari- 
son between beef and dried yeast we find that 
the yeast has over three times the food value 
(energy) of beef. 

It was not until the stress of war seriously 
reduced the available food supply of the world 
that the attention of scientists and food experts 
was directed to the yeast plant as a possible 
source of protein food for the human race. A 
number of nutrition experiments were con- 
ducted and attempts were made to grow a yeast 
which did not have the bitter taste which most 
yeast possesses. The greater number of these 
studies were made in Europe, since the food 
shortage was much more acute there than in 
other parts of the world. 

However, an American investigator claims to 
have grown a yeast from sugar and certain 
mineral salts which has all the nutritive prop- 
erties of meat and possesses the characteristic 
odor of beef extract. It is furthermore claimed 
that this ‘‘ vegetable meat,” as 
it is called, can be grown at a 
less cost than the meat of the 
ox or the sheep. 


Yeast Was Used as a Cattle Food 
Long Before it Was Used as a 
Suitable Food for Mankind 


EAST was made use of asa 
“food” for cattle long be- 
fore its nutritive properties 
were believed to be such as to 
make it a suitable. food for man- 
kind. This statement applies 
only to brewer’s yeast, since the 
kind of yeast the baker uses has 
never been used as a cattle 
“feed.” 
It would without doubt make 
a good cattle food, but it would 
not be economy to feed cattle 
on such high-class yeast as 
baker’s yeast. Chickens have 
also been shown to thrive on 
a yeast diet. These tests were 
made by our Government. 


The vistas that my own young eyes had had! 


The fowls were shown to make 


shown baker’s yeast to possess this property to 
a remarkable degree, whereas others, notably 
Osborne and Mendel, of Yale University, have 
shown brewer’s yeast to possess similar power. 


And now, with him, mn — I taste more rapid growth when a little 
A saner boyhood, out of which I waste brewer’s yeast was added to the 


No precious hour in yearning for a day diet. 
When, winter-chilled, I’d long again for May. in cont 


In our own experiments, as well as those 
carried out at Yale, little white rats were used 
as subjects. The white rat resembles man in 
that it will eat both vegetable and animal food, 
and it is the consensus of the best scientific 
opinion that a diet which causes a young white 
rat to grow will likewise cause the young of the 
human species to grow. Ordinarily such a rat 
will live less than three years, but in that time 
the tissues and organs of the rat pass through 
all the changes which the tissues and organs of 
man pass through during the period from. in- 
fancy to old age. That is, a rat will show a series 
of changes in less than three years which could 
not be demonstrated in the human organism in 
less than sixty to ninety years. 


How a Change to Yeast Diet Causes a 
Thin Rat to Grow Fat 


YOUNG white rat, if it grows normally, 
should double its weight in about two 
weeks. If you feed the little animal a mixture of 
such savory morsels as casein (the principal solid 
of milk), sugar, butter and mineral salts it fails 
to grow and may even lose weight. Such a diet 
is practically an “artificial milk,” and we all 
know that milk is the most satisfactory in- 
dividual food we possess. 

Still, the animal will not grow upon this “‘ar- 
tificial milk,’”? no matter how long it eats it. 
Even the addition of juicy beefsteak will not 
cause an increase in the rodent’s avoirdupois. 
The little fellow will waste away and finally die 
if it is not given proper food. 

And the material to make this food mixture 
proper for growth is wrapped up in the tiny 
yeast plant! If we give the emaciated rat a 
little yeast along with the “‘artificial milk” — 
presto! the albino beast begins to grow and 
rapidly develops into a plump, little, fluffy 
white animal. If we fatten the rat for a few 
weeks and then eliminate yeast from its diet 
the young animal not only ceases to grow but 


we are again brought face to 
face with the little yeast plant. 


man shall gain weight, although there are many 
men who could use a few additional pounds 
properly placed. 

In discussions of diet it is customary for nu- 
trition experts to- differentiate between diets 
which are satisfactory for maintenance and 
those which are satisfactory for growth. An 
adult man does not need to grow; therefore, a 
diet which will permit him to maintain his body 
weight more or less uniform is an adequate diet. 

The requirements are different in the case of 
a child. If a child simply maintains its body 
weight the condition is unsatisfactory. A nor- 
mal child must grow. Hence a diet satisfactory 
for maintenance will not do for a child during 
the period of development. The young organ- 
ism must have a diet satisfactory for growth. 


What Must be Done Before Yeast Can be 
Used Satisfactorily as.a Food? 


EFORE yeast can be used satisfactorily as a 

food for man the bitter taste which it pos- 
sesses must be reduced or entirely eliminated. 
In our experiments we dried the yeast and then 
mixed the dry yeast with chopped meats or in- 
corporated it in “‘yeast biscuits.” And it cer- 
tainly will surprise any housewife who has not 
tried it to see what fine biscuits may be baked 
from wheat flour to which from 5 to 20 per cent of 
dry-yeast flour has been added. (This is equiv- 
alent to the replacement of from 12 to 50 per 
cent of the protein of the flour). 

Those of us who have eaten such biscuits are 
unanimous in the verdict’'that the ‘ wheat- 
yeast biscuit” possesses a more appetizing 
flavor than does the ordinary wheat biscuit. 
Dried yeast may also be added with complete 
gastronomic success to soups, gravies, gruels 
and other foods. 


Fortunately sick persons always 
expect the doctor to give them 
some “horrid-tasting stuff,” so they will not 
object to the bitter taste of yeast when it 
makes them well again. If they do object to 
the taste they may do as our patients did in 
our clinical tests and take the yeast in orange 
juice or milk. 


Is Yeast, Then, A “Cure-All” for the , 
Dietetic Ills of Humanity ? 


O; ITisnot. It does, however, yield surpris- 

ingly satisfactory results in the treatment 
of constipation, boils and acne, that condition 
which is indicated by imperfections (pimples) 
and redness of the face and other parts of the 
body. In fact, our physicians were successful in 
improving or curing fifty out of fifty-two cases 
of the before-mentioned disorders by the yeast 
treatment. 

Brewer’s yeast has long been used in medicine 
to some extent and dried-yeast preparations for 
therapeutic use have been placed on the market; 
but, so far as I know, our tests were the first 
comprehensive ones showing baker’s yeast to 
have therapeutic and food value. 

How the yeast acts as a medicine nobody 
really knows, although a few wise people have 
made guesses or suggested theories which make 
interesting reading for yeast experts, but sound 
about as cheerful as a gas mask looks to the rest 
of the family. 

It might be well to say that “dead” yeast 
acts about as well as “living” yeast in the 
treatment of many conditions. So if you are 
afraid you will swell up like a loaf of bread or a 
balloon if you use “living” yeast medicinally, 
there is an easy way out of the dilemma. Just 
crumble the little cake in boiling water and 
drink the “dead” yeast after the water has 
cooled. 


A guarantee that GUARANTEES: 
perfect fit and complete satisfaction in 
every WELWORTH Blouse and 
WIRTHMOR Waist 


This Wirthmor Waist 
No. U 10 is made of a 
fine quality Voile; dou- 
ble hemstitched collar, 
cuffs and front pleat. 
The neat pleated front 
adds a trim attractive- 
ness to its finish. $1.50. 


Clever New Styles 


In Waists That Are Inexpensive 


Wirthmor and Welworth Waists 
are designed by skilled fashion 
artists and made by deft needle- 
workers with the utmost care for 
detail of quality and finish. Our 
unconditional guarantee ot these 
waists represents a confidence we 
naturally feel after painstakingly 
concentrating the best efforts of a 
skilled organization on good blouses 
for over 21 years. 


WELWORTH [950 


BLOUSES 


WIRTHMOR 


WAISTS 


same price the nation over 
In Canada $2.00 and $3.50 


owe their style distinction to the 
fact that new models are created 
weekly. , They owe their quality 
and finish to the specialized effort 
of master workers and their match- 
less valuéS to their very efficient 
plan under which they are made 
and sold. 


Visit the Wirthmor store in your 
city. Ask to see these waists which 
have smartness—quality, fit and 
finish for only $1.50 and $2.50. 


We do not sell direct in towns where 
there is a Wirthmor dealer. But many 
women, where we have no dealers, will 
want Welworth Blouses and Wirthmor 
Waists. Under these circumstances, 
we will send either of the waists illus- 
trated on receipt of size, price and your 
dealer’s name. 


L. N. GROSS COMPANY 
Division E Cleveland, Ohio 


The attractive pin tucked 
and box pleated front gives 
this beautiful No. 1005 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


world wide. 


’ Three weaves—De Luxe, H 
patterns and colorings—to choose from. 


the genuine. 


Thrift and Its Necessity 


To insure a lasting peace there must be no let-up in 
our determination to save. The necessity of thrift is 


Buy CREX rugs and practice economy without sacrificing com- 
fort and good taste. They are a most logical non-expensive floor 
covering for every room as well as the porch. Use them the year ’round. 
You'll save money, labor and care. Convince yourself. 

bone and Regular—in wide variety of 

All grass rugs are not CREX. Don’t be deceived by imitations. Insist on 


. WHEN BUYING GRASS RUGS 
BE SURE THE NAME 


Free ColorCatalog 


Write for beautiful 
color - reproductions 
ofall CREX patterns. 
Roomtreatmentsand 
rug sizes also shown. 


IS WOVEN IN THE. SIDE BINDING 
I'S YOUR PROTECTION AND OUR GUARANTEE. 


CREX CARPET COMPANY 
212 Fifth Avenue New York 


Your Dealer 
If your dealer hasn’t 
in stock the pattern, 
size and color you 
want notify us giv- 
ing full particulars. 


hd 
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THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


So effective, so agreeable and so 
easily used it makes the promo- 


LISTERINE 


tion of oral and personal hygiene 
a simple part of the daily toilet. 


A dressing for wounds, cuts and abrasions. 
A refreshing mouth-wash-dentifrice. 


A gargle, spray or douche. 
A shaving lotion. 


Manufactured only by 
Lambert Pharmacal Company 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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The Girl With the Faun’s Ear 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


“But I'm back now,” Nancy said. “I hope 
you weren’t worried?” 

“T never expect to be the same man,” 
the cowboy assured her. “In fact, I think I 
need food now to assuage my faintness. Will 
you and the pirate accompany me to the 
‘eats’?” 

“With pleasure,” Nancy answered, and 
gave one arm to the cowboy and one to Don. 
“T’m hungry myself.” 

As they passed through the ballroom, Nancy 
gasped so that both Don and the cowboy turned 
toward her. 

“‘What is it?” Don asked. 


“N-nothing,” Nancy stammered; “noth- 


ing—really.” 

But as Nancy passed her hostess she noticed 
that the long, gleaming earrings which had 
almost touched her shoulders were gone. Nan- 
cy’s head was whirling with thought as she 
stood with Don and the cowboy beside the 
table in the dining room. 

“T like that bracelet on your right arm,” 
the cowboy said suddenly. “It’s quite like one 
of Frieda’s. It’s real, isn’t it?” 

Nancy’s eyes narrowed as she looked up at 
the cowboy. “It’s from the ten-cent store,” 
she said, smiling. 

“‘Let’s see it,” the cowboy said, and Nancy 
slipped it from her bare arm. She watched him 
as he held it up to the light, and across the 
room she noticed the mandarin watching them, 
unsmiling. 

“Tt looks real, doesn’t it?” Don said. “I 
hadn’t noticed that one, Nancy.” 

““No?” Nancy flushed as the cowboy looked 
at her quickly. There probably had been noth- 
ing suspicious in his glance, but Nancy felt 
vaguely uncomfortable. She took the bracelet 
nervously and pushed it far up on her arm. 
“I—I wonder whether you'll excuse me for 
a minute?” she asked. ‘I’m going upstairs 
to powder my nose.” 


‘HE hurried up the broad stairs intothe room 
where the guests had put their coats. It was 
evidently her hostesses’ bedroom; Nancy had 
never seen more lovely furniture. The window 
sills were brilliant with many-colored flowers 
in bright bowls; everything spoke of money, 
much more money than anyone Nancy knew 
had ever had. Flung over a chair beside the bed 
was a negligee, and a glittering pin was still 
caught in the ribbons. Nancy half tiptoed over 
to it, watching the door and listening nerv- 
ously. It was a circle of rosy diamonds and 
soft pearls. 

The frown between Nancy’s troubled eyes 
deepened. She sat down on the edge of the 
bed, brushing aside the resplendent evening 
coats that littered the embroidered coverlid, 
and took off all the jewelry that the mandarin 
had given her. For a long while she sat playing 
with the rings and bracelets, watching the 
rainbows which danced across the bed as the 
light struck the’ stones. Then she bundled 
the jewelry in her handkerchief and thrust it 
into the blouse of her dress before she went 
downstairs. 

In the hallway the mandarin stopped her. 
“Won’t you forgive me?” he asked. “I 
guess—perhaps—Frieda’s punch 7 He 
smiled charmingly. 

Nancy hesitated. He hadn’t noticed that 
she had taken off the jewels; he was looking at 
her humbly. ‘‘Why—there really isn’t any- 
thing to forgive,’ she said coolly at last. 
“Only people I like can annoy me. You can 
consider yourself forgiven, if you wish - 
She shrugged her shoulders as she swept past 
him into the ballroom. 

There she seemed to be looking for someone; 
Don called to her from across the room, but 
she shook her head and stood watching the 
dancers, her lip caught by her small, white 
teeth. The music stopped, and the long-tailed 
devil surrendered his lady to a pierrot, saw 
Nancy and hurried over. 


WANT to talk with you,” 
“quietly.” 

‘*At your service,” the devil answered. He 
glanced toward the conservatory. ‘“‘We might 
sit in the library,” he suggested. “It’s just off 
the dining room.” Nancy smiled appre- 
ciatively and followed him through the dining 
room. 

The library was a huge, oak-paneled room, 
just the sort of library that Nancy wanted 
when she had a house of her own. The paint- 
ings were dark without being at all somber; 
their frames gleamed a warm gold. Great 
leather armchairs were drawn up before the 
fireplace. Nancy could imagine a snowy day 
without and a fire roaring up the wide chimney. 

They sat down in the great chairs, and 
Nancy hesitated before she began to talk. The 
devil waited expectantly. 

‘‘I—who did you say the mandarin is?” she 
asked. 

“Ralph Curtis,” the devil answered. ‘“He’s 
married to Frieda’s sister Helen; you know 
her, don’t you?” 

Nancy hesitated, playing with the long 
string of beads that hung about her neck. 
“‘T—TI guess I’ll have to tell you some things 
about myself,” she said. “‘I wonder—will you 
tell me who you are? I’ve forgotten your 
name.” 

‘John Orr. I’m simply a friend of Frieda’s— 
known her ever since I was a kid. I’m in busi- 
ness with my father downtown—broker.”’ The 
devil smiled at Nancy’s serious eyes. ‘Age, 
twenty-seven; complexion, dark. Never mar- 
ried; not in love until to-night.” 

Nancy flushed. ‘I’m being very serious,” 
she reproved him. ‘‘ Now will you tell me who 
Frieda is?” 

“Why—I don’t understand’ ——” Orr 
looked at her in surprise. 


she said, 


Nancy laughed. ‘“‘You see—I’m Nancy 
Bangs. Don Ewing, an artist, the man I’m 
with, and I were going to a costume party 
down on Charles Street. We saw that there 
was a party going on here, and so we just 
came.’ 

“But—do you mean ——” The devil 
stopped, embarrassed. 

“T mean that we weren’t invited,’”’ Nancy 
said. ‘We don’t even know who our hostess is. 
We didn’t know which of the women she was 
=" told me. I’m still not sure of my 

ost.” 

John Orr grinned. ‘I think that’s nice— 
awfully nice,’ he said. ‘“‘I—I wondered where 
Frieda had found anyone as interesting and 
charming as you. But why are you telling me 
all this?” 

““Because”—Nancy stopped to think—“I 
want you to help me. I think—would you 
mind answering some questions for me?” 

“Why, no. Ask anything you want to and 
I'll stretch my satanic powers to the utmost.” 

“'Well—who are my host and hostess?” 


RR grinned again as he answered her: 
“Frieda Martin, who is wearing the Span- 
ish shawl, and Tom Martin, the toreador.” 
“Truly, I’m not just inquisitive,’”’? Nancy 
apologized, “‘but—how rich are they?” 
“Tom isn’t a millionaire,” John Orr an- 
swered, ‘“‘but he comes darn near it. Frieda’s 
father is Maxwell, of the Maxwell silk mills. 
He’s going to leave Frieda a lot of money, if 
he doesn’t marry his housekeeper or do some 
other thing—that he’s quite capable of.” 
“And now—Ralph Curtis again,” Nancy 
said. ‘‘What do?” 
“He and Helen are having rather a hard 
time,” John Orr said. “‘It’s gossip, I suppose, 


but I think there’s a smash coming in his ‘ 


business.” 

“Ts he—has he ” Nancy hesitated. 
“Oh, I feel perfectly rotten coming to a strange 
house and asking questions about the guests 
and all, like this; but—is he perfectly honest?” 

‘*Good lord, yes,’ Orr answered. wish 
you’d tell me what you’re driving at, Miss 
Bangs.” 

Nancy pulled her handkerchief from her 
blouse and untied it slowly. The green-shaded 
lamp caught the jewels and made them sparkle 
like fire against the softness of Nancy’s dress, 
“He gave me all these—in the conservatory,” 
she sai 

Orr looked at her in silent amazement. 

“Oh, he said they were from the ten-cent 
store,” Nancy explained hurriedly. ‘He said 
that his wife had planned to wear them with 
her costume and had decided against it at the 
last minute. And he asked me to wear them 
for him—said it was easicr than carrying 
them.” 

“Well, why give them to you?” 

“‘Well—besides, Mrs.—what is Frieda’s 
name?” 

“Martin.” 

“‘Mrs. Martin’s long earrings are gone.” 

“Good lord!”? John Orr got up and walked 
up and down the library. 

“T went up into Mrs. Martin’s bedroom,” 
Nancy went on, ‘“‘and she seems awfully care- 
less with her jewelry. There was a pin caught 
in a negligee there—just thrown over a chair.” 


“¥ae think—you think that Curtis stole 
that stuff?” Orr demanded suddenly. 

“T think—I think it’s real,” Nancy said. 
*“‘T didn’t know who to go to about it. And 
I thought that perhaps you 
- “But it’s incredible!”’ Orr said. He sat 
down in the armchair and looked across at 
Nancy. “And I don’t blame you in the least 
for being upset about it—especially coming to 
the party as you did. Lord, what a chance 
a dishonest person would have had!” 

Nancy flushed. 

“Tf anyone had missed the jewels,’’ Orr went 
on, ‘“‘and there had been a search! No one 
would have believed that Curtis stole the stuff. 
Good lord!” 

‘Well, what are we going to do about it?” 
she asked. 

Orr hesitated. ‘Don’t you think I’d better 
get Frieda?” he said. 

“But—isn’t she fond of the mandarin?” 
Nancy asked. “I wanted to go to her first of 
all, but you see he is her brother-in-law.” 

“T hadn’t thought,” Orr said. ‘‘What a 
mess! And Martin’s no sort of person to go to. 
You see—this is all gossip, Miss Bangs, but 
considering the circumstances I think it’s per- 
missible. Tom Martin has always adored 
Helen; she’s a delicate little thing and fright- 
fully fond of Ralph. And Ralph —— 

“T know,” Nancy said, flushing. 

“Te Well, Tom would simply knock his 
head off.” 

” Just what sort of a person is Mrs. Mar- 
tin?” Nancy asked. ‘I mean—you like her?” 

“Frieda?” Orr asked; and, as Nancy 
watched him, she wondered. “Frieda is a 
peach. I guess—I guess I’m as fond of Frieda 
as I’ve been of any woman. She’s beautiful 
and she knows how to forget it. She’s the 
kind of woman who could have absolute power 
over most men, and never takes advantage of 
it. She—she’s I can’t find any words to 
tell you what sort of a woman Frieda is.” 

Nancy smiled. “‘I’d like very much to know 
her,”’ she said. ‘‘Won’t you go and get her? 
I want to talk with her—just—shall I say 
socially?’ 

Orr laughed and went out. 


Nest cuddled deep down into the leather 
armchair; she bundled up the jewels and 
thrust them again into her blouse. She stood 
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up a little shyly when Orr came back with 
Frieda Martin. 

“Why don’t you run away, Jack?” Frieda 
Martin said in a voice so soft, so well modu- 
lated, so much like Eve’s and yet so much more 
iovely that Nancy gasped. ‘I want to talk 
with Miss Bangs.”’ She drew her chair nearer 
Nancy’s as the door closed behind John Orr. 
‘“‘T’m glad you came to my party,” she said. 
“T hope you'll come to the next one.” 

“I'd love to come,”’ Nancy said. “‘And—I 
guess maybe you don’t know how nice I think 
you are to say that.” 

Frieda Martin’s laugh was what one might 
expect after hearing her speak; soft and rip- 
pling and the kind of laugh—well, that you 
don’t hear often. 

“Why, my dear, you two people made this 
party much nicer than any other I ever had,” 
Mrs. Martin said. 

“It’s the nicest party I ever went to,”’ said 

Nancy. ‘You see, Don and I were going to a 
a § down on Charles Street—have you met 
Don?” 
“Indeed I have. I’ve always liked his 
paintings. And he said I could come to his 
studio and see the rest of them; he said that 
you’d make tea.” 

“‘Of course I will,’’ Nancy said.: 

“T’ve always wanted to know Mr. Ewing,” 
Frieda Martin went on. “‘Tom and I have 
always been crazy about the things of his we’ve 
seen. You ought to be proud of him, Miss 
Bangs; he’s going to do big things.” 

““Why—why, I am proud of him,” Nancy 
said. “I mean I am proud to know him.” 

Frieda laughed. ‘‘Do you mean to say you 
two aren’t engaged yet'?” she asked. 

““My stars, no!” Nancy said, and a rare 
dimple gleamed in her brown cheek. ‘‘My 
land, no! Why—no.” 


ND as Nancy flushed and the dimple grew 
deeper: ‘“‘You’ve met my man?” Frieda 
Martin asked quickly. Nancy shook her head. 
“You shall,” Frieda promised. “Tommy and 
I didn’t come up and speak to you because— 
oh, because we didn’t want to spoil the adven- 
ture. 

“Mrs. Martin, you couldn’t spoil any adven- 
ture,’ Nancy said. ‘‘You’re too lovely.” 

“You nice child!” Nancy smiled as she 
decided that Frieda Martin might be two years 
older than she. ‘‘You’re lovely yourself. I 
wish you’d tell me who you are.” 

“T’m a private secretary,” Nancy said. “I 
wear a very severe white blouse, and take 
down long stupid letters in shorthand and 
typewrite them.” 

“You probably do a lot more than that,” 
Frieda Martin said. ‘I’ve known—oh, one 
woman who was rather like you. A sense of 
adventure is a lovely thing.” 

“But I haven’t any sense of adventure 
really,”’ Nancy said. “‘You must meet my 
friend Eve Norton. She—oh, she’s lovely. 
She’s very beautiful and she wears long ear- 
rings and flowing dresses, and her lips are as 
red as berries. She’s—she’s just beautiful. And 
wonderful things happen to her all the time.”’ 

“You don’t need long earrings or scarlet 
lips for adventures,” Frieda Martin said. 
“You're like a kitten, soft and round-eyed, 
with everything an adventure.” 

“Everything hasn’t been an adventure till 
lately,’ Nancy said. And before she realized 
she had plunged into the story of her life. 

She told Frieda Martin about her gray little 
girlhood—a grayness completely hidden with 
the color and humor of her tale. She told how 
she came to New York, and of the boarding 
house. She told how her mother’s school friend 
had given her the key to the city, and how she 
had fastened the key on the ring with her 
trunk key and writing-box key, and was never 
going to give it up or lose it. She told of Ivan 
and the things they had done. She told of Eve 
and the gay, mad parties in the studio. She 
told how the faun’s ear had been discovered 
and of the red hat. And ever and always she 
spoke of Don, of Don and the things he said 
and the things he did; of how he could wriggle 
his ears and wrinkle his forehead; of how he 
could make balconied pagodas from paper and 
draw pictures to suit any occasion. 

She stopped suddenly, a little self-conscious. 
“T’ve talked so much,” she apologized. “I 
didn’t mean ‘ia 

“Dear child,” Frieda said again, “I’ve loved 
every word of it. I wonder—won’t you and 
Mr. Ewing come for dinner on—on Thursday 
at seven?” 

“We'd love to,” Nancy said. ‘‘We—oh, you 
can’t know how nice you are! And what— 
what faith you’ve given me in my faun’s ear! 
I needn’t ever have another adventure.” 

“T think, Miss Nancy Fangs,” Frieda said, 
“that you have a very wonderful adventure 
before you.” 

They smiled at each other with the delight 
of two people who have become friends without 
ever having been acquaintances. 


” AT’S this?” Frieda Martin leaned 
over and picked up a sparkling earring 
from the floor. She looked at it for a moment 
and then turned it over. “‘It isn’t yours?” she 
asked. 
Nancy hesitated a moment. “No, it isn’t 
mine,”’ she said. 
“It’s Helen’s,” Frieda said. ‘ My sister’s.”’ 
Nancy thought, and counted at least ten 
before she spoke. ‘‘It’s very lovely,” she said. 
Frieda threw back her head and laughed. 
“It came from the ten-cent store,”’ she said. 
“Helen bought a lot of junk there; she was 
coming as a gypsy fortune teller at first. Then 
she didn’t like her costume; it was one of those 
very hired-looking things, and she 
lecided at the last minute to wear my other 
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Spanish shawl. Ralph must have dropped it; 
she gave him about two pounds of junk to put 
in his pocket.” 

Nancy looked up, and the pink of her cheeks 
deepened into crimson, crept up underneath 
her yellow bandana, down over her brown 
neck in a sudden wave. 

“What is it?” Frieda asked, looking at her 
curiously. 

““Please—please don’t laugh at me _ too 
much,” Nancy pleaded. ‘‘And please don’t 
think I’m horrid or hate me.” 

““What’s all this?’ Frieda asked. 

“Tt’s—it’s rather awful,’ Nancy admitted. 
Mac pretty thoroughly ashamed of. myself. 


Fr WAS incredible to Frieda that Nancy’s 
color could deepen, that she could look so 


much like a small boy who has been discov- 


ered kissing his baby sister. 

“T—it’s rather a*joke on me,” Nancy ex- 
plained. “And it’s a little hard to laugh at 
myself.”” She untied the bundle of jewels and 
dropped them into Frieda Martin’s lap. 

“Why, that’s Helen’s stuff,” Frieda said. “I 
always said that this shell pin was as lovely as 
anything real that I’ve ever seen. And Helen 
bought this bracelet with a catty delight in the 
fact that we could hardly tell it from one of 
mine. But where—how?” 

Nancy laughed self-consciously.. ““Why— 
I ——” Her face looked as though she had 
been bending over a blazing fire as she told 
Frieda Martin that she had thought the 
jewels were real. She looked anxiously at her 
hostess as she finished. 

But she had no cause for her alarm. Frieda’s 
lips parted to reveal small even teeth, and her 
laughter was less gentle, less delicate than 
before. 

She laughed for so long that Nancy’s eyes 
widened in sudden alarm, and Frieda caught 
herself, only to break out again into gales and 
storms of laughter. 

“You adorable child!” she said, and her 
next words were unintelligible, drowned in her 
choking laughter. ‘“‘You sweet thing!” She 
jumped to her feet and kissed Nancy; again 
her words were buried beneath a sudden new 
avalanche of mirth. “I always did say that 
Ralph looked like an escaped convict! Oh, my 
dear, it’s too funny; it’s too lovely and 
funny!” 

“Oh, you won’t tell?” Nancy pleaded. 
“‘Please?”’ 

“Jack knows?” Frieda gasped. 

“Ves.” If Nancy had been younger she 
would surely have hung her head. 

“Jack thought they were real?” Frieda 
demanded, waiting breathlessly, and exploding 
again into laughter as Nancy nodded. ‘Oh, 
it ig too lovely! No, of course I won’t tell, you 
blessed child. I’ll keep your dark secret. I 
think you ought to tell the nice Mr. Ewing.” 

~“T want Nancy said. “‘Maybe some 
day, when I’ve got more sense of humor about 
it and don’t feel so—so humiliated, I won’t care 
who knows.” 

“T love it! I love it!” Frieda said again. 
“‘Please—oh, please, can’t I tell Tommy?” 

Yes,” Nancy said. “Tell anyone; I deserve 


“No, I won’t tell anyone except Tommy,” 
Frieda promised; “‘but it would be a crime to 
keep it from him. He hates poor Ralph so. 
My dear, it’s wonderful.” 


ANCY laughed, too, now, but —— ‘Your 
earrings?” she said. 

Frieda laughed. ‘‘They’re so heavy,” she 
said. “I took them off and gave them to 
Tommy.” 

“TI was silly,’”’ Nancy said. ‘I don’t know 
real jewels from glass anyway; I’m not what 
you could call a connoisseur. And I think the 
ten-cent-store stuff is quite pretty.” 

“You must keep it,” Frieda said. ‘‘Oh, my 
dear, you must! And—would you mind?” 
She unfastened a pin from-her shawl, a pin of 
dark onyx, surrounded with rosy pearls. ‘‘I’d 
love you to take a thing that was real, too,” 
she said. “I wish very much that you’d take 

Nancy’s eyes grew even softer than before; 
they grew almost misty; and her soft, red 
mouth trembled a little as she took the pin. 
“T’d love it, Mrs. Martin,” she said. ‘‘I— 
thank you.” 

“T wish you’d call me Frieda,” Frieda 
Martin said. ‘‘And let me call you Nancy; 
not that anyone could ever call you anything 


She kissed Nancy again as they went out 
into the ballroom, and there were real tears in 
Nancy’s eyes as she met Tom Martin and 
stood talking with him and his wife and Don. 

She danced oncejagain with Don and once 
with her host before she left the party amid 
the protests of everyone, including the man- 
darin. 

Nancy smiled delightedly as she put her 
hand over the jewels at her breast and bade 
him good night. The spurred cowboy leaned 
over and kissed her calmly, but John Orr held 
out his -hand and carefully said good night 
rather than good-by. 

“‘T want to sit on the steps, because I want 
to tell you something,” Nancy said to Don. 
She told him the story of the jewels, sometimes 
a little ashamed, always humorous. 

“You ridiculous baby!” Don _ scoffed. 
“That’s awfully funny, Nancy. And it’s a 
good story.” 

“‘T suppose it is,” Nancy admitted, laughing. 
“Don’t let’s tell Eve yet.” 

“Not until you want to,” Don promised. 
“Want to go down to Chloe’s now?” 
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JERSEY CLOTH 


cA the haunts of fashion,where the qay world 

congregates to practise theJine Art of 

the best-turned-out women wear Standware 

Jersey Cloth for Dresses, Coats, Suits and Skirts 
Jor all Outdoors. 


On view atall fashionable Department Stores and Apparel Shops. 
i The genuine is labeled Standware' because it Stands Wear. 


RUDOLPH SCHREIBER 
1140 Broadway ew York, 


Use 


Open-Mouthed 


Don’t Use 


Narrow-Neck 
Bottle 


Baby’s Life May be the : 
Difference Between These Bottles 


D° you know that a baby’s life is risked 2,000 times during the first year if it 
feeds from a small-necked nursing bottle? A nursing bottle with a narrow 
neck may /ook clean, yet contain enough bacteria to start baby on a fatal sickness. 

The neck allows food a and germs to collect at the shoulders. It pre- 
vents these danger spots from washing out clean. The swab collects germs, sheds 
bristles inside the bottle, and scratches the glass. Boiling water cannot circulate 
freely, and dirt and germs are not always washed out. 

The neckless Hygeia has no danger spots. No swabbing is necessary. The 
Hygeia washes out as readily as a tumbler. In boiling, water rushes in and out of 
the wide mouth and renders the bottle absolutely safe and clean. 

Best for baby, easiest for you—that’s the Hygeia invented over 20 years ago 
by a physician to save his own baby. Since used by hundreds of thousands of 
intelligently cared for infants. Breasts made of red or black rubber. 

ld at drug stores everywhere with the name Hygeia on box, breast and bottle. 


THE HYGEIA NURSING BOTTLE CO., Inc., 1206 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


© NURSING 
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) YOUR BRASSIERE IS ONLY AS 


No. 576—65c. 


STRONG AS ITS STITCHES 


S one who plies needle and 
thread, you know that the 
more stitches you skip, the 

quicker the rip. You get out of a 
thing exactly what you put into it. 
The Model Brassiére is sewed throughout 
with full 16 stitches to the inch, instead of 
the usual skimped 11, 12 or 13. That is 


why it withstands the strain of wear and 
the stress of washing. 


Therefore, look for the name, Model, on 


every Brassiére you buy. 


50c to $10.00 in Every Shape and Fastening. 
Illustrated Style Book Sent Free 


Model (Lo. 


200 FIFTH AVENUE DEPT.“L” NEW YORK CITY 


odel 


TRACE MARK 


rassiere 


TRADE MARK REG US PAY OFFICE 


Every genuine Arch 
Preserver Shoe 


bears this trade- 
mark. Look for it 
on the sole. 


im Arch Preserver Shoes 


HESE shoes have nothing freakish or con- 

spicuous about their shape. They are as 
smart as can be. Their comfort results from 
special construction and new last modeling that 
provide an instep which comes up and stays up 
snug to the arch of your foot. 


They are anatomically designed and scientifi- 
cally fitted to prevent flatfoot and other arch 
troubles, and to preserve the high sweeping arch 
you were born with. By their comfort and sup- 
port they permit a springy, youthful step and 
promote a graceful carriage. They assist in re- 
storing health, beauty and comfort to unhappy 


HERE are 
Women’s and 
Misses’ Arch Pre- 
server Shoes for all 


purposes and all oc- _— feet. 
tons. Th ‘ 
made onl by The Every active woman will be keenly interested 
Selby Shoe Com- 
pany, ‘ firm that has in the wonderful story told in the booklet, 
pow fons Story of Beautiful Feet’’ 
ctes” capacity It tells how this Arch Preserver Shoe has 
of 10,000 pairsdaily. brought comfort and grace to thousands of 
THE SELBY SHOE women. Mothers will also be surprised to learn 
COMPANY how much their shoes have to do with the weak 
Portsmouth, Ohio 


ankles and foot troubles of their children. 


This booklet is free. Write. 
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“T don’t believe so,” Nancy said. “I’m not 
tired, and I’m ready for anything. But I 
don’t want to spoil Frieda’s party by another.” 

“All right,” Don said. “‘We’ve just about 
time to catch the last bus if we hurry to the 
Square.” 

“That'll be fun,’”’ Nancy said. Let’s get on 
a bus top and ride as far as it goes and then— 
oh, and then just have another adventure. 
Don, I adore my faun’s ear.” 

Don brushed the hair back from the pointed 
ear and kissed it tenderly. 

- adore every little inch of you, Nancy,”’ he 
said. 

“We strive to please,”’ Nancy said, laugh- 
ing. “But we don’t want to be one bit se- 
rious.” 

They ran laughing down to the Square, 
Nancy’s ragged dress fluttering in the wind, 
Don’s scarlet scarf streaming from his head. 
There was one bus waiting there. 

“Tt must be the very last,” Don said. “It 
goes in seven minutes. The driver and the 
conductor have gone into the building there, 
I guess.” 

They climbed inside and waited. Nancy 
untied the bundle of jewelry and put it all on. 

“Be careful of that pendant, Nancy,” said 
Don. ‘Remember what it’s worth.” 

Nancy thrust out her pink tongue saucily. 
“It was such a nice party,” she said. 

“And you looked lovely. Oh, Nancy ” 

“T don’t believe that bus driver is ever 
coming,’’ Nancy interrupted. ‘‘We’ll have 
to ——”’ She looked at Don with wide eyes, 
and instantly her thought leaped from her 
excited brain to his. ‘‘Don!” she said. ‘“‘Oh, 
Don, it would be such an adventure! Just 


think! You, making Captain Kidd look like a 
ferryman, and me Don, wouldn’t any 
gypsy band make me queen? And this great 
green grasshopper of a bus! Don! Do you 
dare?” 

Don looked at her in silence for a moment. 

“T never was a conductorette,”’ Nancy said. 

“T drove an ambulance in France for eight 
months,” Don said. 

They stood looking at each other. 

“Do you dare?” Nancy repeated in an 
awed whisper. Again her hand went up to her 
pointed ear and fondled it. 

Don flung off his coat, stood, tall and broad- 
shouldered, making Captain Kidd look like a 
ferryman. 

“Oh, hurry! Hurry!” Nancy whispered. 
“The driver will be here in a minute.” 

“Tf you'll kiss me,” Don said. 

Nancy slipped into his arms, held up her 
mouth. 

“T—maybe I’d kiss you anyway,” she 
whispered. “Hurry!” 

Don didn’t hurry as he kissed her; he let 
her go and pulled her back into his arms again. 
Then suddenly he rushed out of the car, 
cranked it and climbed on the high seat. 

“Hurry!” Nancy screamed. 

“T’m hurrying!” Don called excitedly. 
I’m ” 

The bus gave a great roar, swung about and 
lurched up Fifth Avenue, a hoop-earringed 
pirate at the wheel, a gypsy girl with flaming 
cheeks and starry eyes standing above the 
steps, swinging a red-slippered foot in defiance 
of all the world. 
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“Oh,” he interrupted. ‘‘ Had pictures taken 
immediately. They show nothing out of the 
way. The blood count’s normal. I suspect a 
number of things, but W—— is on the way. 
He’ll know. That man has magic powers in 
cases like this. Got him on the long distance. 
Left his dinner table and taxied to the train. 
It’s only two hundred miles. Expect him 
along shortly; he gets in at 1:45; we'll go up 
to the guardhouse and wait for his taxi.” 
is a famous diagnostician whose age 
had kept him out of the Army. } He drove in at 
two in the morning, a keen-eyed, cheerful 
grayhead, and began immediately to work on 
Bruzzi. At six o’clock they operated the 
second time and saved the boy’s life. W—— 
stayed over the day to see the wonders of the 
modern military hospital, but left on the night 
train. Four hundred miles of night travel. 
Charge? Nothing. “My bit,” he laughed 
away all thought of expenses; adding: “You 
lucky young dogs!” Nothing: could better 
represent the spirit and method of the medical 
fraternity during the war. 


“Meester Maj’” 


RUZZI is just the sort who, later, when sit- 
ting up and feeling uncomfortably well, 
might complain to a visiting relative that “‘they 
weren’t doin’ nothin’” for him, just keeping 
him in bed and “‘doin’ nothin’!”” Fortunately 
Bruzzi is illiterate, so he could not take his de- 
spondency out in writing. 

No one blames the boys. It is probably the 
fault of the peculiar professional modesty of the 
doctor and his half-cousin, the nurse. They 
have been brought. up in the severe discipline 
which demands as its first rule of conduct that 
the professional man shall never praise his own 
work; neither shall he explain it to the layman. 
He must never act as if he had done anything 
extraordinary, but if he ever does feel called 
upon to utter a word which may suggest that, 
maybe, in such and such an instance, he has 
been rather a clever chap, he must put that 
word in polysyllables and print it in some 
heavily technical journal. 

No one in the hospital knew that my friend 
the ward surgeon had been up all night with 
Bruzzi; indeed, when I remarked the next 
day, in a quiet aside, that it was a fine bit of 
sportsmanship to stand guard all night over the 
Italian lad, the captain grew red in the face, 
positively uncomfortable, and begged me to 
cut all that out. 

“Don’t mention it, please, old man,”’ he mut- 
tered. “Of course I stayed up. Who wouldn’t? 
But we don’t talk about it.” 

At a later day, however, I took the trouble 
to explain it all to Bruzzi. After that it was 
interesting to watch the boy’s shiny black 
eyes following the captain when he made his 
rounds in the morning, a circumstance which 
warmed the doctor’s heart and amply repaid, 
Iam sure. They used to banter each other in 
quite unmilitary repartee, a sign of affection in 
the Army. Bruzzi not only paid with his 
gratified smile, but he raised the captain a 
gradeinrank. It wasalways: ‘Good morning, 
Bruzzi” and ‘Good morna, Meester Maj’.”’ 

“T’m not a maj’, Bruzzi,”’ the doctor would 
object; “I’m a cap.” 

“Yes, I know,:’ Bruzzi would reply, and 
add: Meester Maj’.” 


At Two Dollars a Coddle 


RUZZI would not need to be told, as do 
many of our grousers, that every morning 
the ward surgeon makes his rounds. It is 
often done so unobtrusively as to pass for 
a merely military inspection. The surgeon 


appears in the doorway. The ward orderly 
calls “‘’Ten-shun!” and every man able to 
rise stands at the foot of his cot in the famous 
“position of the soldier.” All reading and 
games are stopped. When the surgeon sees 
that every patient has a proper self-respecting 
soldier attitude—a matter of a dozen seconds— 
he orders ‘‘ Rest!”? which means that the men 
may relax, but may not move from their places 
until dismissed. 

Then begin the rounds. Men will be. passed 
by with just a word of greeting; sometimes the 
whole ward will be seemingly ignored, the time 
being spent on a single case. The men at the 
bedside, you see, do not know that before he 
comes on the ward in the morning the surgeon 
familiarizes himself with the condition of every 
patient under his care. The doctor will know 
what men have had no elevation of tempera- 
ture, those that have had a good night’s sleep. 
He gathers all this from the night report. A 
nurse is on duty during the whole twenty-four 
hours, in many wards more than one, assisted 
by a ward master and one or more ward 
orderlies. So during the night the nurse has 
been watching her patients as part of her 
professional duty, the results of which she has 
recorded on the night report. 

Men whose reports show normal healthy 
symptoms are passed over quickly. The doctor 
has no time to talk to a well man; besides, the 
Army is strong against coddling. But that is 
just how the trouble frequently begins. The 
man does not know that heisall right. He does 
not even know that he has had a good night’s 
sleep. Perhaps he woke up feeling hungry and 
mistook the sensation for approaching death! 
The doctor gives him one sorrowful glance and 
passes on. Ah! They have given him up. 
No need even to feel his pulse or to see his 
tongue! A sudden smell of fried ‘“‘chow”’ from 
a passing food cart sets the gastric juices 
— Old Man Death—himself—is at the 

oor! 

Perhaps someone ought to tell him that he is 
flourishing like a bean in a flower pot, because 
it is at just such times that he writes a doleful 
letter home to mother. I know, for it has 
been my business to read many of those letters. 
But all that I have to do is to assure him that 
he is getting along like a bull pup with a new 
gum shoe, and prove it to him by the “‘chart,” 
and he brisks up and sends home the type of 
letter I suggest. 

The perfect military machinery is un- 
doubtedly at fault here. We all admit it. The 
Army has transformed the doctor who was in 
the business of curing folks into the doctor 
whose sole business is curing folks. Think for 
a moment and get the difference. In civil life 
he may have coddled the patient at two dollars 
a coddle, but there is no coddling in the army. 
A young doctor in civil life who insisted upon 
making a living by the cure without the coddle 
would not live long. Over this matter there is 
a big row going on now in England. 


The Non-Stop Chief of Service 


EW patients know that the chief of service 


also makes daily rounds of every ward in . 


the hospital. Sometimes, even in a big hospi- 
tal, he will know over half the names, although 
he may not know the men by sight. But 
the serious cases he will know intimately. I 
have tested him many times on the “danger 
cases ’’—those who were wavering on the edge— 
and he would know name, ward and all the 
details of diagnosis and treatment. 

He is the man who seemingly never sleeps. 
At any hour of the night one may come across 
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Have you considered each room in your house 
as a place waiting for colorful charm? As mod- 
erately priced and long-wearing as they are 
beautiful 


earfla 
LINEN RUGS 


FOR EVERY ROOM IN THE HOUSE 


= 


are floor coverings that will appeal to you instantly. 
They are rugs especially designed to facilitate the 
building of exquisite color schemes. Solid-toned, they 
spread their rich expanse of color across your floors 
in such a way as to give the proper and correct foun- 
dation for decorative plans. And Klearflax Linen 
Rugs wear, besides, with all the strength of linen— 
in regulation floor covering weight. 


— 
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The scale of Klearflax prices will be as interesting 
to you as the range of Klearflax colors. The dainty 
shades so seldom found, the deeper colors, too— 
in rugs that are, above all else, economical. 


— 


Reversible, dust-resisting, moth- Taupe, Black, Blue, Green, Grays, 
proof, thick, flat lying, and richly Browns, Rose and Natural Buff, 
colored, Klearflax Linen Rugs are in all standard rug sizes and any 
economical. lengths or shape. 


Send to our Duluth office for ‘“The Rug and the Color Scheme.”’ 
This 36-page book explains how to plan any room. Price 15c. 


Process exhibit for industrial educators mailed anywhere for Two Dollars and Fifty Cents 


KLEARFLAX LINEN RUG COMPANY 
DULUTH MINNESOTA 
NEW YORK OFFICE 212 FIFTH AVENUE 


Gone—and a Pyrene 
would have saved it 


A hundred miles from 
home; 5 miles tothe nearest 
garage. The carburetor 
choked, then gasped and 
bang—a backfire. A flash; 
and in an instant tongues 
of fire leaped through the 
bonnet vents. In ten min- 
utes the car was ruined. 

You never fear fire with a 


Pyrene handy. Put one on your 
car today. 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


SAVES 15% ON 
AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE 


Sold by hardware and 
electrical supply dealers 
and garages 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

52 Vanderbilt Ave. New York 

ATLANTA . CHICAGO . CLEVELAND 

KANSAS CITY +. SAN FRANCISCO 


Pyrene Manufacturing Company 
of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


“Doin’ Nothin’ for Me” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 


him, darting out of a ward, or squeezing along 
in the narrow short-cut tunnels under the 
buildings, which we all get to know and use. 
And when not on rounds in the daytime he is 
always in his office, present at officers’ meetings, 
in the. chair at all purely medical meetings, on 
deck at the mess council? and “‘all there” to 
the last man at the Friday night hops. 

“When do you sleep?” I asked one tough,- 
wiry major whom I had found making rounds 
after midnight. 

“Oh, after the war, maybe,” he guessed. 
“I’m afraid I’ve lost the habit,” he added 
thoughtfully, then yawned with exquisite 
satisfaction. ‘‘A very silly waste (yawn) of 
time (yawn) anyway” (a gadwolloper of a 
yawn). 

Most of the machinery for the care of the 
patients is noiseless and unseen. In every 
hospital there is an officer appointed to see that 
the patients are bathed properly and that they 

ve the regulation changes of linen. There is 
a daily sanitary inspection, with full reports to 
the commanding officer. The inspector sees to 
it that there are no dry sweepings, that the 
drinking water is right, that no nook or cranny 
¢ a ward or a corridor has a speck of dangerous 

irt. 

This gentleman has been known to crawl 
into improbable places and to appear at 
improbable moments in his eternal search for 
germ nests. And as he finds, so he reports to 
the commanding Officer. Some of us remember 
how once he let loose the C. O.’s wrath on the 
lot of us; the inspector took to pulling the 
huge refrigerators out of their safe moorings 
against the walls, uncovering accumulations 
of “drip.” Result: some fifty officers walked a 
chalk line—stomach in, chin out, hep!—for a 
week thereafter. 


The Man at the Head of it All 


BOVE all—above the ward orderly, the 
ward master, the nurse, the ward surgeon, 
the chief of service—stands the commanding 
officer. He knows everything; he sees every- 
thing; he hears everything. There is nothing 
in modern business that exactly corresponds to 
this type of military organization. The C. O. 
keeps every detail of administration in his 
head. He reads every military letter and 
report that passes through him from his subor- 
dinates. His O. K. must be had for some of the 
smallest matters that concern the patients, the 
removal of men from one ward to another, for 
instance. 

While each chief and sub-chief has distinct 
duties and powers, the commanding officer is 
responsible for every act of judgment of those 
below him. If they make an error, he is called 
to account. 

If the error is serious, jeopardizing the 
health and safety of a patient, for example, he 
it is who is investigated and court-martialed. 
So there he sits on eternal guard. He seems to 
have no hours but all hours. Continuous con- 
ferences go on with his officers, and midnight 
finds him checking over the day’s reports. 

This develops in the commanding officer a 
special skill. His judgment must be sure and 
swift, He listens to points of view, but he has 
not the time for extended airing of opinions. 
Thousands of patients are coming and going 
every month; stupendous problems of housing 
and care are constantly before him; and the 
call of the individual case, an enlisted man 
wanting furlough, a patient up for discharge, 
is never ending. One bad mistake, and his 
military head is off. 

When I told the commanding officer the 
story of the kicker without a kick, the man 
with the cast, who claimed the hospital was 
doing nothing for him, he gave me a swift, 
compact history of the man, which included a 
summary court indictment on this side of the 
water and a bad record of drunkenness and 
absence without leave on the other side. He 
knew even the dates. 

This uncanny power of memory is one of 
the demands for the office; but in the hospital 
it means one more evidence of the invisible 
care for the individual. 


Medicine Has Gone Out of Style 


UT the “main kick,” however, was ‘no 

treatment,” which the boy explained by 
saying, “‘No med’cine—nothin’.” Our object- 
ing friend was right as regards medicine. The 
“chart” would have shown every grain and 
ounce of medicine, with the hour given, the 
dosage and the result. 

During the three months there was no rec- 
ord of a single prescription. The reason is 
simple: he had no need of drugs. There is no 
drug that will cure a fractured backbone; 
nor are there any that will cure pneumonia, 
tuberculosis, rheumatism, sciatica, heartache, 
homesickness or three-quarters of the other 
ills flesh is heir to. If there were such, doctors 
would use them. 

Medicine has gone out of style, Nothing is 
more significant in the modern treatment of 
disease. A walk through the miles and miles of 
army-hospital wards shows no array of bottles 


and spoons beside each bed. Our sick men are 
not getting a dark pill or a: teaspoonful of 
something bitter on the hour every hour. At 
which they wonder, and sometimes fee! 
neglected. 

No reputable physician nowadays gives 
medicine indiscriminately to every patient 
who applies. The modern doctor has lost his 
old-time faith in drugs, for the simple reason 
that they do not always do what is claimed for 

em. 


Frequently, we have found out, they dc 
more harm than good. A drug, for instance, 
may ‘‘cure” a pain in the head, but do per 
manent damage somewhere else. To take some 
drugs is like blowing up a city to put out a fire 
or amputating a hand to save the bother o. 
washing it. 

And sometimes drugs do neither harm noi 
good. Dr: Richard Clarke Cabot, of th: 
Massachusetts General Hospital, writes, as th: 
result of a long and notable practice: “The 
drugs formerly used to check fermentation ar 
falling into disrepute, since we have begun to 
realize that ‘gas’ and ‘wind’ on the stomach 
are rarely caused by fermentation.” 

But traditional belief is being everywhere 
put to the rigid experimental test. As a result 
hundreds of drugs have been dropped from 
the American authorized list, and it is gen 
erally believed that more will follow. 

Indeed, it was only a few years ago that 
salvarsan was invented, the first drug that 
absolutely cured a specific disease and did 
nothing else. 

The aim was to find a chemical compound 
that would search out and kill the spirochata 
pallida, a microscopic murderous disease germ, 
and at the same time do no damage to the 
millions of normal healthy cells that are in the 
human body. 

t was much like an attempt to cannonade 
a city and kill only the house flies; and it 
succeeded. After six hundred and five experi- 
mental trials in the laboratory, the right com- 
bination was found. 

That is the only sort of medicine the modern 
physician will have complete faith in as a 
“cure.” And the number of such is one! This 
does not include the serums and antitoxins, 
which have been discovered in the same scien- 
tific way and work miraculously for cure. To 
be sure, doctors have partial faith in others; 
they will give quinine in particular forms of 
malaria, and certain of the coal-tar products 
when they want to secure a definite reaction in 
the heart; and they know drugs that will 
temporarily relieve pain, or reduce a fever, or 
stimulate the various ducts and glands con- 
cerned with the digestive tract. But none of 
these drugs is any longer thought of as a 
“cure,” and the tendency is to avoid giving 
them at all. 


Bottles of Weak Tea as Medicine 


UT the public demands to be drugged. It 

is said of one city hospital that it had been 
forced to give its foreign patients bottles of 
very weak tea, got up like medicine, with 
directions to take so many drops in water every 
two hours. Otherwise, the dispensary might 
have been mobbed. Refuse the mysterious 
bottle and have an expensive riot and no cure. 
“Placebos,” the doctors call this sort of harm- 
less medicine given to fool the patient into a 
sense of security. Physicians differ as to the 
wisdom of giving itin any case. Doctor Cabot 
calls it “lying” and will have none of it. 
“Placebos” have no place in any of our mili- 
tary hospitals. 

And back of that is the reason for the 
“main kick.” If our boys could have their 
little bottle of very weak tea, they are sure 
they would cheer up and pick up. 

The medical doctor does not always realize 
that the public, especially this unique army 
public of ours, has not kept pace with him, 
that it knows not the absurdity of the “‘ place- 
bos,”’ and still hankers for its bread pills and 
its mystery tea. But he meets many of the 
objections with the most open frankness. The 
doctor no longer nods his head and looks wise. 
That is also out of style. The present plan is 
to take the patient into the physician’s con- 
fidence, to tell him frankly what the doctor 
hopes to do, what he can do, what he cannot 
do. He asks the patient’s intelligent codpera- 
tion. 

There are instances, of course, where the 
patient’s mental condition will not permit such 
plain dealing; but one of the highest authori- 
ties on diagnosis and treatment of disease 
claims that it is the best policy, even with that 
most baffling of all sick persons, the hysteric 
woman. The keynote is honesty. 

And honesty is the very best policy. What 
more would the mothers of our boys demand— 
their wives and their sweethearts? Care! Care 
to the utmost! Care without stint or bargain- 
ing! The best skill in Christendom! A watch- 
fulness during every minute of the twenty-four 
hours of the day! Appliances for cure that 
have never before been gathered together in 
one place! A record for rehabilitation that is 
the latest wonder of the world! 


Can You Teach a Dog to Think? 


b he is a moot question. Most people would answer “No” 
right off. But after you read the story of “Blue Chap,” in 
an early number of THe Home Journal, you will probably say 
“Yes.” It is a wonderful, heart-gripping story. And it is true. 
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Soot for-the 
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feel 


tient On the pity of it—tender child life denied 
a for the blessing of a home! Those years of 
ance, youth when character is formed and im- 
ae pressions are indelibly fixed. Shall the 
memories of your babies be of sunshine, 
Be of garden, of “home, sweet home” or of 
n ar. soot, of smoke, of unsmiling walls? 


Build Ho: 


Build Now 


EASE existing. Begin to live. Provide 
a home for your family, ‘not merely an 
abode. What you pay out in rent would 
soon buy it. Consult a lumber dealer or 
an architect. They'll be glad to advise you. 


And when: you build, build of wood, 
build of trustworthy Southern Pine —not 
only the most economical of building 
materials, but one that will provide the 
cheery, hospitable, homey home that you 
require. For exterior, for interior trim, for 
flooring, insist on Southern Pine, the wood 
of beautiful grain and texture. . 


If you wish for our special free 
building helps, write today— ‘ 


ORL RAN Ss LA. 
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label in the 


This label on a garment 
is your guarantee of 
standard fabric fast color 


THEY WONT 
RIP 


EN you dress the kids up in 

SLIPOVA play-clothes and turn them 

loose to play, your mind can be at rest so 
far as their clothes are concerned. 


These real play-proof clothes, with their 
double seams, standard fabric and full size, 
mean an end to rips, lost buttons, and 


ip~” frazzled tempers. No more mending for 


SLIPOVA 
arments are 
‘uaranteed 

| fast color 


the mother who believes in SLIPOVA 
play-clothes. 

They slip off and on ina minute, and they 
are guaranteed fast color. SLIPOVA gar- 
ments are made in a wide variety of styles 
and fabrics. For brother and sister, too. 
In full sizes from 2 to 8 years. 


Economy Clothes for Children 


stiPOVA McCAWLEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


the 


Sales Office, 253 Church St., New York 
Factories, Baltimore, Maryland 
TO DEALERS: — Our garments are sold exclusively through 
the jobbing trade. Consult the nearest j , 


for Furniture and Woodwork Floors 


HE next time your fingers itch for a brush, to do a bit 
of furniture or other odd job, go to your paint or hard- 
ware dealer and get a can of “‘61’’ Floor Varnish. 
Then you’ll do a job you won’t have to do over again. 


The beautiful, semi-transparent 
wood-stain colors which’stain and 
varnish in one operation are all 
waterproof. But what is: more 
important, they are tough, elastic 
and qwear-resisting. ‘That char- 
acteristic, resistance to wear, not 
found in common varnishes and 
finishes, is built into ‘‘61’’ from 
the very importation of choice 
raw materials to the final aging and 
color incorporation. That’s why 
Test It With aslommer- 


Pratt &4 Lambert-Inc. 75 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada address 17 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ont. 


MADE IN E/GHT COLORS 


Hotels. 


you can‘‘test it with a hammer.”’ 


Send for Color Card and Sample Panel 
finished with “61. Try the hammer test. 
You may dent the wood, but the varnish 
won’t crack. 

If you are building or redecorating, engage a 
good painter. He knows Pratt & Lambert 
Varnishes,.and will be glad to use them. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnishes are used by 
painters, specified by architects and sold by 
paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 

Our guarantee: If any Pratt & Lambert 
Varnish fails to give satisfaction, you may have 
your mong back. 


tralite 


ENAMEL 
Itis used in the 
four big Statler 


Statler knows 
quality. It will 
give you equal 
service and 


satisfaction. 


Lillie: Of the Valley 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


At her boarding house Lillie scrubbed her- 
self, changed her clothes, and did her best to 
erase with powder and perfume the traces of 
her toil. Not all the water in the river, not all 
the soap of Castile, not all the essences of 
Araby could have eradicated them at once. 
But she did her best, which was not bad, and 
after supper she was waiting in the parlor, tall 
and very pretty and modishly dressed, when 
Mr. Claude Hicks came in. 


R. HICKS was shorter than Lillie Millie, 

but a fine-enough figure of a man for all 
that. He was plump and rosy and he exhaled 
a clean, mannish odor of shaving soap and 
toilet water and cigar smoke that was balm to 
Lillie’s nerves. She didn’t mind the aroma of 
burned tobacco; it was the raw weed her soul 
loathed. 

Mr. Hicks traveled for a wholesale house, 
and he wore very beautiful clothes of a con- 
spicuous and distinguished pattern, with a 
gold chain draped across his waistcoat, and 
shiny shoes and a green velours hat. 

“All ready, Miss Lillie?” he began, his 
plump, clean hand extended. “Say, that blue 
dress is sure pretty. Got a wrap? It'll bea 
little chilly in my car.’”? He brought out the 
words proudly. 

“Your car!” cried Lillie Millie, and her eyes 
sparkled like a child’s. ‘‘ Have you got a car?” 

“Sure. I been figuring on getting one for a 
long time. It ain’t no limousine, y’under- 
stand, but it’s a good little boat at that.” 

He tucked an expert, attentive hand under 
Lillie’s arm and piloted her down the steps 
into the soft April night. Sure enough, a 
“flivver” stood at the curb. Mr. Hicks did 
not explain that the firm had bought the car in 
order to enable him to cover a wider range of 
suburban territory, but ushered Lillie Millie 
into the front seat with the gesture of an 
emperor. He released the clutch and they slid 


“Say,” said Lillie Millie, “this is grand!” 
She leaned back in ecstasy. 

“Some nice little ol’ boat,’? Mr. Hicks ad- 
mitted. 

“Don’t let’s drive fast,”’ begged Lillie Millie. 
“T love to ride.” 

“Then how’d you like to go around by the 
Gov’ment road? It’s a little farther, but we 
don’t want to be too early.” 

“T could do this all night,” said Lillie 
dreamily. 

“Why not, then?” he answered boldly. 
“T’d rather take you for a drive than to a 
dance. I should think you’d be tired of that 
old shop anyhow.” 

“T am,” breathed Lillie Millie. How well he 
understood her! ‘“I’d love to ride—and 
ride—and ride ——” 

“You're on!” said Mr. Claude Hicks. 
“*We’ll slide out Franklin to the boulevard and 
take a turn around the pump house and out 
Cary Street road. Say, Miss Lillie, are you 
warm enough?” 

His eyes upon the pavement, his left hand 
on the wheel, he reached over and tucked the 


robe about Lillie’s knees. His light touch did’ 


not startle her. It was sweet to be taken care 
of. She was entranced with the beauty of the 
night, enamored of the rush of sweet, untainted 
air upon her face. She relaxed, her eyes half 
closed. 

“That’s right,” Mr. Hicks encouraged her. 
“Stretch out and be comfortable. Roomy 
little ol’ wagon, eh? When we get into the 
country I’ll speed her up.” 

: = N ot too fast,” Lillie pleaded. “I want it to 
ast. 


ER companion prattled cheerfully. He 
told her what a good salesman he was, and 
what the sales manager said, and how much the 
firm thought of him, and as they passed out 
into the darkness of the country, Lillie Millie 
became aware that he was very close. She was 
too happy to repulse him. She was riding on a 
cloud. The smooth motion and the fresh wind 
lulled and cradled her. Undimmed by the city 
lights, the stars appeared. And Mr. Hicks was 
so kind and witty and clever. He made her 
laugh—not like slow old Sam. But at that 
thought a tremor shook her and she drew away 
a little and peered out. 

“Don’t you love the country?” she said. 
“You know, I was born up in the valley and I 
lived there all my life until two years ago. I’d 
give anything to go back there. I hate cities; 
they’re so noisy and dirty, and Richmond is 
just one big tobacco factory, it seems to me 
sometimes.” 

“Oh, the country’s all right to take a spin 
through,” opined Mr. Hicks tolerantly. ‘“ But 
gimme the bright lights; that’s where the good 
times grow. That’s the life!” 

Lillie gave a bleak little laugh. ‘A factory 
girl don’t get much out of life.” 

“Then it’s her own fault,’”’ Mr. Hicks stated 
with decision. He drew the little car to the 
roadside and m2 ge ‘Let the engine cool a 
bit,” he explained, and turned to Lillie. He 
took possession of her hand. ‘Say, Miss 
Lillie,” he went on in a rather jerky way, “I 
wish you’d let me show you more of a good 
time. I’m a pretty decent sort, if I do say it 
myself. I know how to treat a girl. You're 
lonely and so’m I. Why couldn’t we be good 
friends?” 

“Well, ain’t we good friends?” laughed 
Lillie. 

“Not so good as I want to be.” His stron 
— swept around her and drew her towar 

im. 

Lillie did not struggle, but in some way she 
avoided his lips and her face was pressed close 
upon the manly chest of Mr., Hicks and three 
fresh cigars in his breast cket. With a 
little shudder Lillie Millie wriggled out of his 


embrace. For, after all, we cannot change our 
skins. We are creatures, not of a moment, but 
of a long inheritance. We are governed, more 
than in any other way, by the thoughts and 
customs of the dead, and all the long line of 
Lillie Millie’s dead ancestors revolted at what 
she was half unconsciously yielding to; and 
yet, she wanted love with all her strength. 

The instinctive recoil from the raw tobacco 
she hated snapped the spell, gave her an in- 
stant in which to think. Then it came to her— 
it was love she wanted, but not the love that 
the arms of Mr. Claude Hicks promised. 

‘*What’s the matter?” said Mr. Hicks, just 
a trifle impatiently. 

“Oh, nothing,” Lillie laughed at him. “! 
just let the night and the stars and the smell o! 
the country carry me away, and I reckon it 
was the same with you. Drive back, please 
Mr. Hicks.” 

“All right, if you say so,’”’ he answered sulk 
ily, “‘but there ain’t no use being a prig, Lillie.’ 

“‘T’m not,” she denied indignantly. 

“Tf a man is to give a girl a good time, she’s 
got to give him one, you know. That’s fai 
enough, ain’t it? And I’m crazy about you, 
Lillie.” 

“Vou just think you are,” she jested, de- 
termined not to let the conversation become 
serious. ‘‘You’ll have to be mighty good to 
make me believe it.” 

Mr. Hicks shot her a sharp look and bent 
over the wheel. Lillie Millie saw that he was 
uncertain how far to press her, and she held 
him in small talk until they reached town. 
Soothed again by the fresh air, thoughtful of 
the morrow in the acrid pungency of the rolling 
room, she was uncertain herself. Why refuse 
the pleasures that every pulse beat craved? 

She decided against the dance. She was 
tired, she said. Mr. Hicks, sopped with the 
half promise of an engagement for the follow- 
ing night, reluctantly drove her home. 


N THE morning Lillie Millie bent her steps 

factoryward in the dangerous frame of mind 
of one who has resisted temptation. Down in 
her heart she had a feeling that she had been a 
coward and a silly fool. She was sullen, scorn- 
fully angry at herself. Interminable days in 
the factory loomed before her with the endless 
routine of motions, the maddening rhythm of 
machinery, the eternal stinging odor of tobacco 
leaves. She hated it; how she hated it! 

She seated herself and began her task. Then 
with a start of surprise she saw that instead of 
Sam Terrell, a gangling North Carolinian, his 
cheek distorted with a wad of eating tobacco, 
paced up and down between the machines. 

““Where’s Mr. Terrell?”’ she asked breath- 
lessly. 

“Dunno,” said the new foreman. “Heard 
he quit.” 

Lillie Millie turned cold. Had Sam in de- 
spair, unable to endure the agony of daily con- 
tact, left the factory to take another job? Or 
had her suggestion made him throw up a good 
position to seek an uncertainty? Her work 
that morning seemed unendurable. She tore 
her leaves and made a mess of things generally. 
Inquiry at the office at lunchtime brought her 
no information beyond the fact that Sam had 
quit suddenly; he hadn’t said where he was 


going. 

She told herself that she would surely find a 
message from him at her boarding house, and 
panic seized her when she did not. She took 
out some of her resentment upon Mr. Hicks, 
who telephoned. No, she wouldn’t go out 
with him that night. 

She went to her room and threw herself upon 
her bed and cried a little and thought a great 
deal. She wouldn’t go out with Hicks that 
night; but what of the next night—and the 
next—and the next? 


HE second day was like the first, only that 

her anger at Sam grew and grew. Then 
when she came out she found him waiting on 
the corner. 

She attacked him instantly, as he fell into 
step with her. ‘‘Where have you been? You 
a ought to'’gone away and left me like 
that.’ 

In little bursts she expended on him all her 
pent-up rage and terror, as they took the 
familiar road into the park. 

“Why, you're all excited, ain’t you?” he 
grinned. 

She could have struck him. She looked him 
over coldly. He had on a new suit and he was 
freshly scrubbed and shaved. He hardly 
smelled of tobacco at all. 

“Where have you been?” she insisted. 
**What’s the matter?” 

“Nothing. I had to go away. I quit down 
yonder.” 

“Why? What on earth were you thinking 

? 


“Of you,” he murmured. 

“Sam,” she gasped, ‘“‘did you give up your 
job because of what I said the other night?” 

“Partly,” he admitted. ‘‘I was kinda sick 
of the confinement myself. Lillie, do you think 
about the old place up in the valley where 
you-all used to live sometimes?” 

“Sometimes?” she cried passionately. “TI 
think about it days and dream about it nights. 
Sometimes I just can’t stand it for thinking 
how clean and sweet it all was.” 

“Well, Lillie,” Sam said, smiling over her, 
it’s like this: You’ve always twitted me with 
being sort of close, but I was saving. I been 
up in the valley, I bought the old place, honey, 
for you and me to farm, if you'll go back there 
with me. Will you, Lillie? Do you love me 
enough, little girl?”’ 

She threw her arms around his neck. ‘Oh, 
Sam!” she sobbed; ‘‘I do, I do! Take me 
home, Sam, take me home!” 
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‘The Biggest Food 
Value in America 
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Making big men 
out little men 


Nature and outdoors make big men. The men 
closest to Nature draw most from her strength. 


Golden Age Americanized Macaroni is Nature's 
V V.S.S. richest bounty, its most wholesome food in purest 


UNITED STATES form—the stuff that men are made of—the food for 
Young America. 


Write for Miss Yackey’s Calorie 
Cook Book—it’s free. Gives 52 


Be 2 
and noodion tn The Cleveland Macaroni Company Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


lightful ways. Special calorie Modern Macaroni Makers 
charts and guide providing 

proper diet for children, grow- F 
ing youths, invalids, convales- 

cents and athletes. 
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JHE uses Pears’ Soap because she has a good 
complexion—and wants to keep it. This pure, 
wholesome soap cleanses quickly and thoroughly, 
but without the slightest irritation to the most 
delicate skin. 


Pears’ Soap contains no free alkali. It needs no. 

medication. It helps the complexion in the right 

, and wholesome way—by making perfect cleanliness 
easy and pleasant. 


Every cake of Pears’ Soap is matured for many 
months in storage to eliminate moisture. It is the 
cheapest soap in the end, because it lasts longer 
and cleanses better while it lasts. Two pleasant 
forms of the same good soap: 


> a Unscented—For those who prefer the elemental 
sweetness of perfect purity—17c a cake, 
$1.90 per dozen. 


Scented —A glycerine soap scented with genuine 
flower perfumes—22c a cake, $2.50 
per dozen. 


Cake and sample are illustrated in actual sizes. 


FOUR CENTS 


This usable sample sent 
anywhere in the United 
States for 4c in stamps. 
It will tell you quicker 
than any words how pleas 
ant it is to use Pears’. 
Walter Janvier, 419 Canal 
Street, New York, U. S. 
Agent, A. & F. Pears, Ltd. 


GOOD MORNING! HAVE YOU USED PEARS’ SOAP? L 
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Are Business Methods Possible 
in the Home? 


By C. W. Taber 


AUTHOR OF “THE BUSINESS OF THE HOUSEHOLD” 


HE young wife who steps froin a well- 

managed business office into the open 

door of the new home which her hus- 
band has provided for her is more likely to 
enjoy the management of that home than 
her sister who has had no contact with the 
business world. Her keen mind will show 
her at once how she can apply the same 
methods to her household that she was ex- 
pected to follow in her office tasks. She can 
almost without exception manage her busi- 
ness of housekeeping on the same principles 
and by the same methods. 

The average household combines the 
functions of the factory, the warehouse, the 
office and sometimes the farm, while its 
managers, husband and wife, are supposed 
to possess something of the qualifications of 
the business expert, the mechanic, theskilled 
artisan of a dozen trades, the educator, the 
priest and the physician. To think of run- 
ning such an enterprise as the household 
without regard to business principles or 
practices is as absurd as to contemplate the 
management of any commercial plant with- 
out regard to economic principles or busi- 
ness methods of administration. 

One reason why business has not entered 
the average household is probably because 
of the confusion of thought in relation to the 
terms “home” and “household.” A sacred and 
sentimental value is attached to the word 
“home” that has caused many to feel that busi- 
ness of any kind must of necessity destroy 
such values if applied to the operation of the 
family household. 


Ho ing is a Business 
But Home-Making is a Sentiment 


“T JOME” expresses a spiritual atmosphere 
that necessarily is not dependent upon 
physical environment. One may live in a mod- 
ern palace and still be without a home; while on 
the other hand, a modest cottage with a dearth 
of material values may be a veritable home. 
“Household,” however, represents the purely 
physical environment in which the spirit of the 
home may be expressed. House or apartment, 
furniture or furnishings in themselves express 
neither spiritual values, emotions nor sentiments 
other than those with which the mind endows 
them. To the household, then, we can and we 
must apply the cold logic of economics and the 
seemingly sordid principles of business, if we 
wish to maintain an efficient household. 


Setting Up the Partnership 
and Establishing the Business 


USBAND and wife should consider them- 

selves as partners just entering upon a 
new business venture. It is true that many 
partners grow into a relationship that approxi- 
mates the highest type of friendship and senti- 
ment, if not actual love, but in business, partners 
usually are not supposed to be swayed by sen- 
timent in their relations to each other. Fair 
dealing, honesty, justice, service and business 
principles and practices are the foundation 
stones of every commercial enterprise that has 
attained an honorable success. These, then, 
should be the principles upon which the business 
of the household should be conducted, while the 
tenderer sentiments and emotions should be re- 
served in expressing that intangible something 
we have so lovingly called the ‘‘ home.” 

John Smith and Henry Jones form a partner- 
ship to be known as the Smith & Jones Com- 
pany. They capitalize the firm for ten thousand 
dollars. Smith may put in five thousand dollars 
in cash, and Jones may contribute a building 
and a certain amount of stock worth five thou- 
sand dollars. Having done this, the ten thousand 
dollars no longer belongs to John Smith or 
Henry Jones, but it becomes the property of 
the Smith & Jones Company. 

It is true that both Smith and Jones may con- 
tinue to own other property individually that 
does not belong to the firm, but the laws of va- 
rious states sometimes makes a partner or a 
stockholder personally responsible to a certain 
amount for the debts of the company or corpora- 
tion in which he is a member or stockholder, so 
that the legal status of any property owned by 
either party might be altered by the organiza- 
tion of the partnership. 

When a man and a woman marry the legal 
status of their individual property at once 
changes. Without knowing it, perhaps, they 
have entered a partnership that partially has 
taken out of their sole individual control the 
property they owned before marriage. 


Financing the Business 
of Housekeeping 


re ASSUMING a marriage partnership, then, 
husband and wife should do exactly that 
which two business partners would do in open- 
ing up a new commercial enterprise. If either 
husband or wife owns real estate it at once 
should be transferred to the firm and held in 
joint tenancy, so that at the death of either 
party the survivor would be found in possession 
without the necessity of probate proceedings. 
In the same way, all stocks, bonds, mortgages 


and investments should be held in common, 
and all money and all income, including salaries, 
should be deposited in a joint bank account, 
that will permit either husband or wife to 
check upon it. 


Household partnership must be based upon. 
the fact, not assumption, that whatever salary or _ 


income may be earned or received by the husband, 
it already has been earned in part by the wife. In 
other words, the wife’s work in the household, 
her education, her experience and her ability in 
‘that field 6f- activity have made it possible for 


. her husband to earn the income he enjoys. 


n and Close the 
Household Books Each Year 


T THE end of a business year an inventory 
usually is taken and plans made for the 
coming year. An estimate for the expenditures 
of the coming year is made and a certain sum 
set aside for advertising, so much for clerical 
help and labor and a set sum for other factors 
that enter the operation of the business, such as 
overhead expenses. 
As part of the financing of a family the same 
process should be followed for each year. Rent, 
fuel, light and life insurance generally are fixed 


. expenditures beyond the control of the indi- 


-vidual, and these factors determine for the 
family what sums may be allowed for the other 
items of the budget. Definite amounts, how- 
ever, should be set aside for every item of house- 
hold-expense, although these amounts may have 
to be changed froni time to time. 

A definite working expenditure and saving of 
money in time can and should be worked out by 
every family, but before this will be successful 
some system of accounting must be adopted. 

No one would assume that a store or a factory 
could operate without keeping books, and yet 
many a family spends more in a year than some 
small business. Whatever the system be, it 
should be a simple one, designed for the purpose 
of showing the relative expenditures necessary 
for each factor in the budget. 


Principles on Which the Household 
Business is to be Conducted 


AVING financed the business and ascer- 
tained their rights, under the law, to the 
property and the business of the firm, partners 
usually agree upon at least a few definite princi- 
ples and policies for the conduct of their busi- 
ness. ‘Shall we adopt the credit system or pay 
cash?” “Shall we'sell for cash only?” “Shall 
we handle high-grade lines or cheap goods?” 
“Shall we make ‘service’ or ‘low prices’ our 
business slogan?”’ These are a few of the more 
important principles a new firm must decide. 
Household partners should also determine 
certain principles upon which they wish to found 
their home and household. For instance, ‘“‘ What 
is to be our standard of living?”’ might be a per- 
tinent question. ‘‘To what degree shall religion, 
education and culture be considered as factors 
in our partnership?”’ ‘Shall savings and the 
accumulation of money and property be our 
first purpose in life?’’ ‘‘ Shall we pay cash, adopt 
the credit system, or buy on the installment 
plan?” ‘How much shall we save out of our 
income?” “Should we own or rent?” ‘What 
about life insurance?’ These are only a few of 
the more vital principles that should be deter- 
mined as early as possible in the marriage part- 
nership. The fundamentals of life must first be 
agreed upon in such a partnership, before a 
well-worked-out household organization can be 
perfected. 


the Household 

and Working on a Schedule 

provided for the financial and legal 
status of the family, and having accepted 


the principles upon which the household and 
home are to be conducted, the next step is 


organization. In business we find set hours 
for labor and a definite organization with 
very concrete and practical methods in 
the operation of the plant. Ina partnership 
of two, sometimes one partner will have 
charge of the financial department, the 
raising of money, borrowing, banking, over- 
sight of the books, and often assumes charge 
of the buying, while the other partner takes 
charge of the plant and the selling end. 

Every department of the business is or- 
ganized and, if necessary, a skilled head 
placed in charge, while the operations of 
each department are so coérdinated that 
friction and delays are avoided and the best 
results obtained from each division in the 
plant. In a similar manner the business of 
the household may be organized. Set hours 
of labor have seemed impossible for the 
household manager, but paid-by-the-hour 
service will very soon demand more definite 
standards in this respect. 

Organization in the household can and 
should define and apportion the labor to 
the various factors involved. The tasks of 
maids, men servants and children should be 
scheduled and adjusted to the best advan- 
tage of all concerned. Typewritten in- 
structions should be given if necessary. 

The major operations of the home should also 


‘be organized. Marketing and purchasing, laun- 


dering, general cleaning, renovating and sew- 
ing, baking and all similar processes should be 
carried on in a definite order and routine for the 
purpose of economy of labor, material and 
money. There is certain definite work to be 
done upon certain days of the week, and every 
housewife is entitled to express her own prefer- 
ence as to how and when this work shall be done. 


Operating the Household Business 
With the Best of Equipment 


He perfected this organization, the 
business man next takes up the study of 
methods and systems to be used in the opera- 
tion of his plant. If there is a new machine on 
the market that will save labor he wants it. If 
a card file can be used to advantage he puts it 
in. Every operation in the plant is studied for 
the purpose of saving material and time. 

The household manager cannot make the 
best success of her business if she fails to em- 
ploy every machine, device or apparatus used 
in her husband’s office that can be applied to 
the operations of the household. A typewriter, 
a business desk with all its accessories, card and 
letter files and many of the more important 
office devices may be used in the household to 
very decided advantage. 


Health, Protection and Safety 
are Household Assets 


A large corporations now employ physi- 
cians as preventive measures, that their 
employees may be kept in the best of health. 
Every housewife should be familiar with the 
ordinary principles of physiology. Equipped 
with this knowledge, a little study of diet and 
food problems will solve many physical ills and 
lessen the professional bills. It is the part of 
wisdom to have a thorough medical examina- 
tion of the family at least once a year. The 
dentist may need to be visited oftener. 

Every merchant is covered by insurance. Be 
sure that your house or apartment is properly 
insured, and instruct your broker to call you up 
a week before your policy expires. If there is a 
mortgage on your property, be sure that a 
“mortgage clause” is attached to it, as a fire- 
insurance policy covering mortgaged property, 
without such a clause, is questionable. 

If you have valuable furniture, rugs and pic- 
tures be sure to have them insured. If possible 


try to have a list of your property covered by | 


such insurance attached to and made a part of 
the policy. Keep your policy and inventory 
somewhere outside your house. 

A record should be kept of the amounts of all 
insurance, name of company, date taken out, 
premiums paid and date of expiration; with life 
insurance, record the date premiums are due. 

Every family should maintain a safety-deposit 
box in some bank or trust company, in which 
should be kept all legal papers, such as deeds, 
wills, insurance policies, mortgages and other 
valuable property. A fire-proof box or safe in 
the household is also desirable. 


A Well-Managed Household is 
the Best Home Environment 


VERY business enterprise represents cer- 
tain definite factors that should be recog- 
nized in the business affairs of the household. 
In the order of their importance, then, we see 
they are: Financing the business; establishing 
the principles upon which it is to be conducted; 
organizing and operating the business. 
Business methods and practices can and must 
be adapted to every household; and until such 
becomes the general instead of the exceptional 
practice, the American household cannot as- 
sume or provide the best environment for the 
expression of that dearest and most sacred of 
all institutions—the American home. 


ANY 


The Efficient 
Way to Make 
Coffee 


OU can now serve 

more uniformly per- 
fect coffee on your table 
than ever 
at a very reasonable cost 
per cup. 


Test the econom 
Soluble Barrington Hall 


f 
Coffee for yourself. If 


your grocer cannot supply 
you, send us his name 


and 45c and we will 
mail you a full size jar con- 
taining the crystallized extract 


of a pound of Baker-ized 
Barrington Hall Coffee. 


In the ordinary way of mak- 
ing coffee, 30% of the liquid 
coffee extracted is thrown 
away with the grounds. With 
Soluble Barrington Hall there 

_is né waste because there are 
no coffee grounds. It is the 
pure extract of Baker-ized 
Barrington Hall Coffee per- 
colated at the factory by ex- 
pert coffee makers and con- 
centrated to a powder, ready 
for instant use. Just add water 
and it is ready to serve. It 
dissolves instantly. 


Good-Bye Old Coffee Pot 
Soluble Barrington Hall does 


away with the unpleasant aftermath 
of scouring the coffee pot and 
cleaning out the grounds which 
follows ordinary coffee making. 
After having made coffee in the 
cup this new, efficient and eco- 
nomical way, you will say goodbye 
to your Coffee Pot forever. 


- Send For a Trial Jar 
Soluble Barrington Hall comes 


to you in vacuum-sealed glass jars. 


MPOPIING Comp: 


0 


Ask your grocer to send you a jar 
today. If he has not yet received 
his shipment, just send us his name 
and 45c, the regular retail price, 
and we will mail you a standard 
jar at once containing the crystal- 
lized extract of a pound of Baker- 
ized Barrington Hall. 


BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 


226 North Second Street 126 Hudson Street 
MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK 
CUT HERE 


Enclosed find 45c for which please 
send a full sized jar of Soluble Barring- 
ton Hall Coffee to: 


i 
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Youll Like Theit- Suugness at the Ankle 


IT at the ankle is the real test of well-made hosiery. 
FE That's why the Flexweev feature of EVERWEAR 
hosiery is particularly important. It assures trim 
snugness at the ankle—a neat, elastic shapeliness that 
does not “come out'in the wash.” 


-EVERWEAR Hosiery is dressy enough for “occasions” and its 
durability makes it practical for every-day wear. 


EVERWEAR is equally popular with those who demand the 
best the market affords and those who must first consider economy. 


Silk, lisle and cotton—for men, women and 
children, and in a wide range of prices. 


Everwear Hosiery Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Marvelous Te Deum in 
Notre Dame 


Descriptive of the Superb Painting on 
Page Il of This Issue of The Home Journal 


HIS was one of the most moving 
|| and also most magnificent spec- 
|| tacles of the two weeks of joy in 
| which victorious France féted 
| her deliverance. 
¢ For our generation the gran- 
<< | deur and beauty of so splendid 
religious ceremony could only 
be imagined from reading historical descrip- 
tions. For sixty years, alas, glorious reasons 
for such occasions had not existed; and only 
our old men, witnesses of the Te Deum sung in 
Notre Dame in 1859 to celebrate the victories 
of the army of Italy, could describe the pomp 
of such a festival in the old cathedral and 
the splendor of the triumphal hymn echoing 
under these vaults which in every century 
have reéchoed so many hymns of gladness and 
gratitude. 

Although the joy of the nation was great 
after Solferino and Magenta, there was in the 
celebration of these victories no idea of deliver- 
ance, since at no time in that struggle was the 
future of the country at stake. But on this 
radiant Sunday the cry of gratitude and of 
liberation came from an entire people, a people 
who for four years and a half had been on the 
defensive and who, covered with blood, tram- 
pled underfoot and martyrized, had at least 
twice during this long period of anguish come 
near to death. 

Thus it is much more joyously, as if in happy 
resurrection, that Paris, rclieved of her most 
sorrowful nightmare, took fervent part in this 
new outburst of national joy. It was a noble 
and ideal féte of Patriotism for those of every 
doctrine, every faith. 


LTHOUGH the cathedral is vast, its every 
corner was quickly filled and it could con- 
tain only a small part of the great crowd which 
gathered before its doors. But, decorated mag- 
nificently from its old foundation stones to 
the summit of the towers with banners and 
flags which waved in the breeze, the church 
stood a living monument before the animated 
crowds. 

If sometimes its majesty seems a little stern, 
if the surrounding administrative buildings 
are but coldly decorative, without beauty, 
without life, neglected by the crowd, how dif- 
ferent was this morning of light, emotion and 
joy! 

Notre Dame, rejuvenated by its decoration 
of national colors, surrounded by the immense 
crowd, appeared as it truly is, a temple in 
which the soul of a nation takes its refuge. 

Even before the great bell had pealed forth 
its joyous sounds, the many flags, the joyous 
crowds about the doors told of the festal day. 

And as soon as one entered these doors, one 
found in the dimly lighted nave and the 
shadowy aisles the same sensation of triumph 
and of joy. 

Everywhere our national colors were seen— 
on the pillars, near the chapels, in the trifo- 
rium, about the organ, in the most shadowy 
corners in every direction and in every height, 
they were arranged in harmony with the sub- 
lime architecture. 

Blue, white and red illuminated the severe 
gray of the old stones and appeared gayly in 
the depths of the shadow. 

In its august age, the old building was reju- 
venated! The city, en féie, came there to be 
purified, ennobled. The church and the crowd 
were in ardent communion. 

The same radiant decoration was found in 
the choir. Near the beautifully decorated 
pillars the high altar was seen against an im- 
mense and glorious collection of flags, illumined 
with the lights. Mass was-to be celebrated in 
the presence of the national emblems. The red 
draperies hung about the tabernacle glowed 
beneath the light of candles; and beneath the 
luminous glass of the rose windows appeared 
the white altar. 

It seemed as.if all the blood shed by France 
was symbolized there in this solemn glorifica- 
tion of heroes, our martyrs and our triumphant 
country. 

During the whole ceremony, this scarlet, 
trembling in the light, hanging from the som- 
ber stone, recalled gloriously, sadly, the sac- 
rifices which brought victory. 


4 crowd was immense—murmuring, yet 
awe-struck, gathered in the shadows as far 
as the eye could reach. There were soldiers 
and officers, a few of the mutilated, wounded 
with white bandages covering their feverish 
eyes, French, British and American generals. 
The doors were opened wide to whoever wore 
one of the uniforms of the great battle for 
Right and Justice. 

There were many women in long black 
veils — mothers, widows, daughters, sisters. 
Faithful to the wishes of their dead, they came 
weeping to rejoice in the salvation of their 
country, to seek in this day of apotheosis a sur- 
cease to sorrow. I saw them standing, draped 
in mourning, leaning against the pillars and 
the gray walls. However beautiful may be 


the ornaments of stones, how much more 
touching were these poor sad figures! 

Above our heads, from the heights struck in 
August, 1914, by the first criminal bomb of 
German aviators, the great voice of the bells 
was heard. It seemed as if the building 
trembled at the sound. A triumphal march 
pealed from the organ. The whisperings of the 
crowd ceased. Believers and unbelievers were 
here, but all were stirred with a truly religious 
emotion. For it was the great féte of French 
spirituality; and the ceremony for the glorifi- 
cation of the fatherland and the dead had 
begun. 

Preceded by many of the clergy, an arch- 
bishop, several bishops, and an archimandrite 
in black headgear, His Eminence, Cardinal 
Amette, robed in purple, slowly advanced. 
His crozier, carried before him by a priest, rose 
majestically high, glittering in the light. 

The violet-robed figures of the bishops were 
seen kneeling in the choir while the cardinal, 
red hat in hand, sat in his red robe on his scar- 
let throne, guarded by two canons. The divine 
service began, and the glitter of vestments and 
of the sacred vessels was resplendent in this 
setting of brilliant red, delicate violet and 
gorgeous flags. 


FTER the Kyrie resounded beneath the 
vaults Widor’s Choral was heard, magnifi- 
cently played on the grand organ and on the 
organ in the apse, one answeringthe other. The 
blare of the trumpets mingled with the deep 
voice of both organs. The crowd listened spell- 
bound to the moving rhythm. Then came the 
elevation—and trumpets and drums gave forth 
their warlike, thrilling sounds. 

And after the Agnus Dei had accompanied 
the communion of the priest at the altar, the 
sadly droning plaint of the De Profundis began, 
its modulations grave, haunting, sobbing—it 
is liturgy’s homage to the dead. 

At this moment the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Paris, whose patriotism during this war has 
been so inspired, advanced toward the crowd 
and evoked piously, sadly, the memory of the 
heroes who fell to save us. With infinite 
delicacy his words brought consolation to the 
heartbroken who weep. Then with joy he 
spoke of the victory of France, which is the 
victory of every noble ideal, and he glorified 
the great men, soldiers and officers who were 
the authors of victory. 

Returning to the purple dais, the cardinal, 
in his long-trained robe of red, intoned with 
serene joy the first phrase of the Te Deum, the 
great voice of the organ was heard and the song 
of joy began. 

From one end of the cathedral to the other 
choirs took up the theme. Again the trium- 
phant, sonorous trumpets united with the 
grave, full tones of the organs to sustain the 
fresh voices of the children and the harmonious 
tones of older voices which arose like the choir 
of angels at Ascensiontide. 

Truly Victory, tumultuous and radiant, had 
come to Notre Dame. With joyous wings she 
seemed to soar above the crowds. We heard 
her flight in the old, ardent music of the 
liturgy. She was there—glorious. Joy was 
alive beneath these vaults, which reéchoed with 
sound. And the crowd, feeling the invisible 
presence, accompanied with humble fervor the 
noble chant of triumph and of gratitude. 


HE soul of the cathedral was brought into 

being by five centuries of prayers, and 
entered into this féte of the Ideal. France, 
created by the labor, thought and sacrifices of 
so many generations, has been again saved; and 
the survivors of the terrible ordeal could not 
refrain from bringing here the joy and hope of 
to-day. They were impelled to bring beneath 
this roof of their ancestors their grief and 
sadness, and also to rejoice here this glad 
morning, to sing the triumph and resurrection 
of France. 

From his purple throne, surrounded by 
flaming candles, the cardinal blessed the vast 
crowd even to the farthest recesses of the 
church. And the voice of this crowd was 
raised in the beautiful chant of the Magnificat. 

With majestic deliberation, the cardinal 
retired while a solemn march was played. He 
was preceded by an Alsatian archbishop whose 
heart beat with joy, by bishops, and by the 
priest who carried high the archiepiscopal 
crozier. 

Then beneath these vaults was heard such 
music as surely was never heard before. With 
one accord the people sang, the organ played 
the national hymn, the hymn of those who 
fought for liberty, justice, fraternity, the 
national hymn of the great French ideal—the 
“Marseillaise.” 

With fervor, with enthusiasm, the entire 
crowd sang this beautiful chant of a France in 
zrms, a France victorious, our grand and dear 
France restored to all its power and all its 
prestige, our France, which has so nobly con- 
quered the right to a future which is safe, a 
to-morrow which shall hold peace. 
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Masterpieces 
same Master-mind 


By James EArte Fraser 


“The End of the Trail", to be perpetuated in bronze in 
heroic size, has been selected to mark the Pacific end of the 
Lincoln Highway which joins San Francisco to New York. 
This fine example of Mr. Fraser's work won the admiration 
of many hundreds of thousands of people when it was & 
exhibited at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. “ 

His newest masterpiece—the ‘‘Victory” pattern shown 
on the right—was made exclusively for Alvin. 


| Designed by a Great 
Sculptor for your table 


Behold! You fortunate women of America 
may now place upon your tables silver- 
ware of such perfection in beauty that you 
may well call it “A Treasure among Treasures.” 


For, the new Alvin “Victory” Pattern was cre- 
ated by an Authority—James Earle Fraser—the 
same genius who gave the country the famous 
“End of the Trail”; the “Distinguished Service 
Cross” for the Navy awarded for unusual valor; 
the Buffalo-Indian head five-cent piece; as well as 
many sculptures which adorn our finest parks and 
great public buildings. 


(One of the spoons greatly enlarged to indicate 
the remarkable beauty of the “Victory” design.) 


* See this exquisite Alvin Masterpiece—“Victory"—with your 
« . own eyes. Any good jeweler in your city or town will be proud 
to show it to you. It will defy the years because it is made 
according to the famous “Torrey Test” standard of quality. 


Its beautiful: laurel motif, symbolic of “Victory”, makes it 
particularly appropriate for the weddings of our men and 
women who participated in the Great War that has brought 
a victory. Whether you give an Alvin “Treasure Chest” of 
silver or only a dozen teaspoons—you will want to give the 
“Victory” pattern of Alvin Long-Life Plate. 


| ALVIN SILVER COMPANY 
52 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
Makers of Sterling Silver and the Long-Life Plate 


(She Long -Life Plate 


“George Washington” Pattern 


in Alvin Long-Life Plate Shark’, 


Alvin Long-Life Plate 
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Send for the Paul Jones 
Style Book. It tells you all 
about Paul Jones Sailor 
Suits, Paul Jones Middies, 
the Paul Jones Middy Dress, 
Paul Jones Gym _ Bloomers 
and the Paul Jones Skirt. Il- 
lustrated with photographs. 


You have your choice of 
Long or Short trousers. Both 
styles are popular, Many 
mothers buy a suit of each 
hind—one for best and one for 
every-day. Eay to wash. 
The heart-longing of every 
real live American bcy. 


PAUL JONES 
MIDDIES 


AUL JONES Sailor Suits for boys (il/ustrated above) are made 

with the same care and attention asthe Paul Jones Middy Blouses 
which you have known for so many years. They are guaranteed and 
they are really quite inexpensive when you consider how long they 
wear. Write direct to us if your dealer cannot supply you. 


MORRIS & CO., Inc., Originators, 412 North Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. 


The Dish of Pure Delight 


A breakfast that is a banquet! The luscious Kernel of the 
whole wheat gives Wheatena that nut-like flavor everybody 
loves and no other breakfast food possesses. Wheatena is a 
delicious surprise to you—from the moment you try it you ‘‘ wish 
you'd known of it before.” 


An all-day food—good at any hour—endless delicious ways 
to serve it. It is ALL nutrition. Wheatena makes sturdy 
sons and fair young women. Children love Wheatena, and 
the more they eat it the rosier they get. It is a B-U-I-L-D-E-R. 
Yet unlike most truly nourishing foods, it never tires the taste. 
You just can’t get enough of it. 


Wheatena makes many desserts and other delicacies. It 
is not alone an all-day food but an all-purpose food, ever handy 
for the housewife. Ideal for fish, sauces, gravies. 

Why not try this peerless Break- 
fast Food that combines so many uses, 
is so easily prepared and is good hot or 
cold ? 


Order Wheatena from your grocer 
to-day. You'll be glad you did. So 
will every member of the family. 


tae 


The Wheatena Company, 
Wheatenaville, 
Rahway, New Jersey. 


Is Prohibition a Blow at 
Personal Liberty? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 


the only man that ever enjoyed that kind of 
liberty, and his liberty was subject to complete 
restraint by death from a stronger cave man 
with a large and heavier club. Liberty regu- 
lated by law is that measure of freedom of 
action which can be accorded to each person 
without injury to the enjoyment of similar 
"tated by others or to the general welfare of 
all. 


How Restraint of Liberty is Settled 


He far we should go in limiting liberty for 
the welfare of allis, of course, a constantly 
recurring question. An attempt to limit the 
individual in his initiative and wide field of 
action on the theory that the Government can 
tell him better what he ought to do than he can 
determine for himself may be as foolish, as 
ing and as despotic as the minute pre- 
scription of negative and affirmative duties 
onfémplated in radical socialism. 

easonable restraint of personal liberty of 
tion for the common welfare is really a mat- 
er of degree. It is to be settled by the general 
and dominant opinion of all the people in a 
community of common purpose, common 
ideals and the common enjoyment of the bless- 
ings of liberty and justice. This crystallizes 
into aAind of moral code based on the vicious 


he Welfare of the community. 

ur courts recognize this crystallization of 
lic sentiment. When it is manifested in 
nstitutional amendment and statute, they 
enforce it as part of the law of the land. They 
hold that it is not a forbidden restriction of 
personal liberty, but it is only the curtailment 
of complete freedom of action that is necessary 
in the interest of society. 


What is Best for the Many 


HERE are many men, as we know, who 

might drink liquor and be moderate in its 
use. But we must recognize that liquor is a 
very considerable source in stimulating crime. 
We must recognize that it plays a large part in 
the production of poverty and suffering not 
only for the excessive drinker himself but for 
those related to him and dependent on him. 
Such a man in many ways imposes a burden on 
society at large. The restraint of the liberty of 
the individual to whom the use of intoxicants 
is enjoyable and harmless is but a slight re- 
striction on his general freedom of action. It 
is something he may very well be called upon 
to give up to save for society those whom it 
depraves and destroys. 

The drinking of liquor is a social practice 
and is increased or minimized in a very large 
degree by the opportunity and proximity of 
access for many who would never drink at all 
unless it was set under their noses by the in- 
festing presence of saloons in their community 
where the sale of liquor is allowed. The com- 
parative cheapness in the production of alcohol 
and beer, even with a heavy tax laid upon 
them, enables the venders to reap a heavy 
profit from every retail sale. The temptation 
to the lazy, seeking a means of livelihood with- 
out effort, and prompted by distillers or brew- 
ers lending credit, forces upon a community 
saloons everywhere, because even in a hole in 
the wall a considerable daily income can be 
earned. The political machine of saloon- 
keepers and liquor dealers wields, through the 
ubiquitous saloon, a vicious and pernicious in- 
fluence upon voters. 

This array of the immoral and vicious effects 
of the free manufacture and sale of liquor upon 
the community can leave no doubt that the 
curtailment of personal freedom in effective 
prohibition is small as compared with its bene- 
fit to society. This settles its conformity to 
true principles of personal liberty. 


Why I Was Opposed to Prohibition 


Bur some may ask: If this is true, why were 
you personally opposed to the national 
prohibition amendment? Because I thought 
prohibition would not prohibit throughout the 
country, in localities where the community did 
not favor it. 


I thought it was properly a state matter and 
not a Federal matter. 

I feared that it would much increase the 
power of the central government, already too 
much swollen. The danger of the possible 
sinister use of the army of new officials needed 
in politics would be great. Moreover, the fail- 
ure to enforce the law might demoralize the 
influence of all laws. The regulation from 
Washington of personal habits in states op- 
posed to the law might strain the union be- 
tween the states. 

The issue of rigid or lax enforcement, iu- 
jected into every election, would divert calm 
public judgment from other great and critical 
national issues upon which the minds of the 
people should be concentrated. 


Now That the People Have Spoken 


UT in spite of all this, the people have 

spoken. This is a democracy. The amend- 
ment has been adopted, and with all goo’! 
citizens I am strongly in favor of the enactmen! 
of the most practical laws to secure the rigid 
enforcement of the declarations of the amend- 
ment. This is the duty of every citizen in a 
democracy. A citizen who is in favor of the 
enforcement of only the laws for which he has 
voted, and in the principle and wisdom of 
which he agrees, is not a law-abiding citizen of 
a democracy. He has something of the auto- 
cratic spirit. He is willing to govern, but not 
to be governed. He is not willing to play the 
game according to the rules of the game. 
Therefore, whatever my previous view, I am 
strongly in favor now of putting the amend- 
ment to a test as favorable as possible for its 
successful operation. Then if my fears prove 
to be unfounded I shall be the first to admit 
this and be glad that they have been shown to 
be erroneous. 

We have long ago moved beyond the atti- 
tude of the /aissez-faire class of political econ- 
omists, who thought that legislation should be 
confined merely to the maintenance of good 
order and the administration of justice be- 
tween individuals, and that efforts in respect to 
personal morals should be confined to volun- 
tary associations of individuals, to churches, to 
public opinion and to the common sense and 
perception of mankind. While perhaps such 
philosophers could point to many futile efforts 
to improve conditions by the magic words “‘ Be 
it enacted,” many other instances could be 
cited which demonstrate that in proper fields 
positive statutory restriction with reasonable 
penalty can accomplish much. Indeed, in 
many states where the majority favor it pro- 
hibition has unquestionably done great good. 


American Spirit Instead of Liquor 


WE SHOULD, moreover, take courage in 
the voluntary improvement of society in 
the use of intoxicating liquor. The mere force 
of changed public opinion has restrained its 
abuse. Society has a court which imposes its 
decrees upon men and women and exercises a 
wholesome restraint. The attention of men is 
now more directed to the matter of their own 
health and its preservation. The literature of 
the age is full of warnings against excess in 
eating and in drinking. The vicious habit of 
treating is no longer recognized as a social ob- 
ligation. The cost of a dinner in Washington, 
although wines and liquors have greatly in- 
creased in cost, is much less per plate than it 
was a quarter of a century ago, solely because 
society people do not drink as they used to. 

When the amendment is enforced, as already 
said, the deprivation will fall most heavily on 
those recently from other countries, where beer 
and wine and liquor have been part of their 
lives. In the old countries the consumption 
may not have been so injurious as it certainly 
is here. For a time these people will resent the 
deprivation. But as they imbibe the American 
spirit instead of American liquor, as they find 
their savings increase and their children learn 
the duty of American citizenship and American 
customs, they will find themselves to be the 
part of the community most highly improved 
by this lawful impairment of their personal 
liberty. 


Next Stop, Hoboken! 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


of the river seems to correspond to the corner 
of Forty-second Street and Broadway ashore. 
There is no marine traffic policeman, but there 
should be. Tugs snort up and down like fierce 
little autos. The passing ferries are the street 
cars. Flatboats, heavily laden, correspond to 
the trucks. Freight steamers plod by, business- 
like and staid. Back and forth they go, a 
double stream of river vehicles. We pay slight 
attention to them. Our faces are turned 
toward the bay. The mist dims everything. 
Army officers, Y. M. C. A. canteen workers, 
Red Cross men, Camp Upton band—all are 
familiar with the scene—familiar, you would 
think, to the point of weariness, for they meet 
troopship after troopship, day after day. But 
not the Leviathan; not this ocean monster. 
Our eyes strain to pierce the mauve mist. 

“There! There she is, ain’t it?”? From the 
drum. 

“‘G’wan!”’ jeers the trombone. “That! Say, 
you’ll know her when you really see her.” 


And then out of the river mist she came. 
You saw her huge funnels, and then the hulk 
of her looming incredibly, grotesquely colossal 
against the sky. It was as if one of the great 
skyscraper buildings on the opposite shore had 
decided to step down to the river and take to 
the nautical life. ““Oh, boy!” This from the 
drum! ‘Some scow!” 

Which, perhaps, put it as emphatically as 
any more elegant ejaculation could have. 
There is a little thrilling stir among us. We 
forget that our feet were numb from the cold 
of the concrete floor, that our fingers are 
nipped and our noses red and dinnertime dan- 
gerously near. Larger and larger she loomed; 
a gray mountain of steel. And all the little 
river craft that had been fussing up and down 
so importantly scuttled away to their corners, 
for the master craft was approaching. "Way 
for the king! (Or should it be queen?) 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 80 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for May,1919 


LLURING and fasci- 
nating, BIBERMAN” 


tub frocks express the newest tendency in 
style, without a touch of the extreme. 

. | Here is that distinctive air of exclusiveness and 
>” | smartness which characterizes creations of the fore- 
rts [ most dictators of fashion. | 
“" The charm of personality and irreproachable style in 
eo! § these wash dresses enables the most exacting woman to 
‘sf be well gowned at extremely modest expenditure. 


DRESSES 


the 

wed | Nurses and Maids’ Uniforms, Bathrobes 
Made from the finest, selected, wash- You’ll find ‘‘BIBERMAN’’ Dresses at 

able fabrics; exquisite ginghams, choice your leading dealers’, Examine these_ex- 

poplins, cotton foulards, chambrays, voiles ceptional tub frocks exactingly. Note the modest if 


and percales. Produced with painstaking ithe 


in every detail, with a nicety of finish 41). «BIBERMAN” dresses. 
ime and an artistic appreciation in frimmi 
4 ec 1 ings 
hulk h a gs; Send for this book of 
esa they are so different from the usual that advance styles—FREE 
had they are appropriate and approved for Every page showing a fashion plate of coming 
e to A ° styles. Carefully picturing details of cut, finish 
the many social functions. andtrimming aswell asthe ensemble of the gowns. 
Es BIBERMAN BROTHERS, Chestnut at 24th Street, Philadelphia 
We Ask for “BIBERMAN” Dresses by name. If any difficulty arises, send us dealer’s name and mention dress. 
cold We will arrange to get it to you. Prices mentioned are current except in Canada and the Far West. 
“Smart Style’ Model. “* Mistress Nell”’ “Tennis"” Model. D No. 1009. A “*Lady Peggy Model. F “Billie B.” No. 1010. Nurse's Uni- 
an- *% Novelty plaid gingham, Model. Mevy- Blue, pink or green Maid's Uni- Plaid zephyr gingham. Mo del. form (also attractive 
ned; with plain colored gingham.| green and black.|chambray. Large white|form. Fast black | Collar and cuffs of plaited | Strictly tailored, | morning dress), Plain 
ittle Three plain panels overhang | Fine quality, cotton collar. Turned | alpaca. New and] organdie ruffle. Waist, loose model of | colored blue_ gingham, 
} skirt. Waist plain, with inser- | foulard. Waist with | back cuffs of poplin and | stylish collar of | shaped panel, piped with | high grade pop- white Buster Brown col- 
own tions of plaid on each side. | found neck, three | chambray. Opens all the} organdie, detach- lain chambray. Three | lin. oke back}lar and cuffs to match. 
1eFs. B ~ | crocheted buttons, | way down front. Large| able for washing. | Japanese arl buttons at | and front, joined Double breasted effect 
: uttons on the side. Square smart collar white | Japancse arl buttons] Long sleeves wit neck Skirt laited in | on to the plaited | with large pearl buttons. 
Way neck set off by poplin collar.] organdie. Bell itondbeut, Two sachets samovebie organ- | back, gathered in front. | body;bellsleeves. | Sizes 34 to 46. rice 
Full cut skirt, gathered; long | sleeves; skirt with | on skirt. Gathered inthe | die cuffs. Skirt Wide separate belt. Col- | Two pockets on d 
Plaid girdle. Longsleeveswith | three panels set all] back. Detachable belt.| with two pockets, |ors: blue, pink, tan and | skirt with loose} No. 1011. Same in small 
Dlacket, two-button cuffs.]| around, crocheted | Sizes: 16, 18, 20 misses; 1% inch tuck down] green. Sizes 16, 18, 20] detachable belt.| checked gingham, in 
Sizes: 16, 18, 20 misses; 36 to | ornaments. Sizes16, | 36 to 46 ladies. Price | front. Sizes 34 to] misses; 36 to 46 ladies. | Sizes: 36 to 46. | blue, pink or black. Price 
46 ladies. Price $7.50 18, 20. Price $6.00 | $5.00 44. Price $5 Price $5.00 Price $5.50 $4.00 
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KABO. 


“LIVE MODEL’’ CORSETS AND WAISTS 


The KABO system of fitting over “Live Models’ secures 
hygienic comfort and is especially important for girls and young 
Women. It means correct support to each delicate part. 
There is a KABO corset or waist for every type of figure, 
and it has a distinctive style that marks it from the usual model. 


Kabo Corset Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


Choose From Ou 


200 Perfect H Home Plans 


Keep times good by build- 
ing now.—U. S. Dept. of 


"iV. B. Wilson, Sec'y 
N building from ordinary plans, the 
owner takes all risk. A slip anywhere 

and he pays for ‘‘extras.”” With a Gordon- 
Van Tine plan the owner takes no risk. 
We take it all. For, we agree to supply 
material to build the house complete at 
a guaranteed price. And there will be 
no extras. Buy a complete home—not 
merely a plan. And let our wholesale 
prices save for you as they have saved 
for thousands. Gordon-Van Tine Homes 
are built in every State. 


Best Types of American Architecture 

Many Gordon-VanTine Homes are inexpensive 
adaptations from work of leading American 
architects—simplified to reduce.costs. Materials 
highest grade. Prompt, safe delivery guaranteed 
anywhere. Shipped Ready-cut or not Ready- 
cut as you prefer. Former method reduces 
labor. Three strong banks and nearly 200,000 
satisfied customers vouch for us. 


Our FREE Book is Full of 
Home Convenience Ideas 


Shows photographs, floor spans, specifications, 

guaranteed wholesale prices. 
Note these miniature pages. Book 
offers many home convenience ideas, 
ideal kitchens, etc., appealing to 
Ladies’ Home Journal readers. Also 
contains garages and summer cot- 
tages. Send coupon today. FREE! 


Van Tine Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or r Money ‘Back 


6880 Case Street In business over half a century Davenport, lowa 


GORDON-VAN TINE CO., 6880 Case St., Davenport, Iowa. 


Gentlemen:—Send me FREE books as checked: 0 Book of farms and Farm Buildings 
O) Book of 200 Home Plans O Summer Cottage Folder OO) Garages—Ready-Cut 
Name___ Address. 
_State 


NEXT STOP, 
‘HOBOKEN! 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78) 


She kept to the opposite side, preparing to 
turn, and her vastness blotted out the towering 
skyline across the river. As she prepared to 
turn, ten: tugs, like lackeys, dashed to her 
assistance. In that position she seemed to span 
the river. Then, slowly, she turned her nose 
toward us, the ten tugs kowtowing to her 
at every step. We pressed close to the pier 
ropes that held us back from the water’s edge. 
Our heads were thrown far back the better to 
view the moving mass that filled her bow. 

As she came nearer we saw, in the twilight, 
that the shifting mass was khaki colored. It 
became khaki and white. Then khaki and 
white dotted with black. The monster moved 
inch by inch. The band blared into “Hail! 
Hail! The gang’s all here!” 

A cheer—a high, clear boyish cheer with an 
exultant note in it—broke against the noise 
of brass and drum and vanquished it. We 
waved flags, banners, hats, arms. A great 
yellow, mellow February moon turned its 
spotlight on the ship’s side. We could dis- 
tinguish figures now, and faces. And we saw 
that pain, and weariness, and horror and the 
sight of death had not robbed these boys of 
their youth. Somehow, miraculously, they 
had it still, and had gained a new and priceless 
thing besides. 


You’ve seen your home-town boys outside 


a baseball park perched in the near-by tree 
tops, astride telephone poles, scrambling. up 
fences, straddling signboards. There they 


were! Hanging on to the ship’s side by a force “, 


that could only have been magnetism or a 
miracle. Clinging perilously to the outer edge 
of the lifeboats. Linked to the deck rail by one 
finger. Sticking like flies to corners that you 
would have sworn could not possibly accom- 
modate the human frame. Their heads were 
poked roguishly out of portholes. Above these 
were other faces, tier on tier, crowding, jos- 
tling and laughing, cheering, grinning, calling 
down at us. 


OYS! American boys! There, at the very 

prow, leaned two of them. Their service 
caps were worn at a rakish angle over the right 
eye. One was white, and grinning; the other 
black, and grinning. And the arm of the white 
boy was flung across the shoulder of the black 
boy. The black boy’s chest glittered with 
medals so that he resembled a mosaic. 

“Give us the band!” they yelled with a 
thousand throats. ‘‘What’s the matter with 
the band!” And the brasses answered with 
“How Dry I Am” and “It’s a Long, Long 
Trail.” 

One lad, hanging halfway out of a porthole, 
was solemnly leading the band with both 
wildly waving arms. On the deck above an- 
other was leaning on the rail, playing an 
irnaginary trombone; and the imaginary trom- 
bone was his crutch, held high in air. Forward 
whole groups were fox-trotting and swaying in 
time to the band. One joy-mad youth, un- 
able to relieve his feelings in any other way, 
began to throw money overboard into the 
crowd of us on the pier below. That started it. 
A shower of silver followed—French, English 
and American coins. We on the pier scrambled 
like gamins for the shillings, francs, five- 
centime pieces, quarters. They were to be 
lucky pieces for those of us down on our hands 
and knees frantically clawing about for them. 

Cautiously, inch by inch, the ship was feel- 
ing its way into its slip. So slowly did she 
move, and so gigantic was her bulk, that we 
on the pier were victims of an optical illusion. 
Tt seemed that the ship was standing still and 
that the great steel and concrete pier on which 
we were crowded was moving. Banners, flags, 
music, moon, crowds—all concentrated on this 
monster ship; it was like a scene from some 
Brobdingnagian opera. 

Then, from one of us in the crowd, the in- 
evitable question shouted at the top of a 
leathery pair of lungs: “Are you glad to be 
home?” 

A roar that was almost a-groan, so much 
did it contain of relief. From the upper deck 
came a high, clear, boyish voice in answer— 
answer replete with the memories of a year of 
mud and cold, and cold and mud, and rain, 


“Naw! Me—I wanna go back to sunny 


HE process of disembarkation was not to 

begin until the following morning. Neither 
troops nor officers were to be allowed to leave 
the ship that night. At seven A. M. next day the 
removal of troops was to begin. There were 
almost ten thousand men on board. Of these, 
twenty-four hundred were wounded men— 
walking wounded, who were so far recovered 
from wounds or disease as to be able to get 
about unaided, or with the help of a cane or 
crutch. 

There were between two and three hundred 
litter cases: men still in the ship’s hospital or 
sick bay; boys with fractures, with legs gone, 
arms gone, hands gone; boys paralyzed; boys 
nervously sick; boys who had been gassed; 
others suffering from pneumonia and influenza. 
These hundreds had seen nothing of the ship’s 
docking. Lying two by two, upper tier and 
lower tier, there in the ship’s hospital, they 
had heard the music and the shouting, the 
singing and cheering. In imagination they 
had rehearsed the scene a hundred times dur- 
ing the past year. Now that it had come to 
pass they were helpless to take part in it. 

The gangplank was down. A handful of 
civilian passengers came off. It was 6:30 when 
I walked up the gangplank and stepped into 
what had been one of the magnificent salons 
of the Vaterland. Olive drab swarmed all 
over it now, and it was bare enough of its 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 81 
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The Proofs Right 


In the Looks 


XT time you buy rolled oats, 

Mrs. Good Housekeeper, take 
one box of your present brand and 
one of Purity Oats. | 


Pour out the respective contents 
into two separate heaps. Compare 
them. 


The Purity pile will be 100% flakes. 
You will be struck by their uniform 
big size—you'll see how plump 
and meaty they are, how clean, how 
tempting their golden-brown color. 


Then compare them when cooked— 
that’s the supreme test! In the first 
place Purity Rolled Oats cook in half 
the time. You'll find the Purity flavor 
far superior and totally different, 
with a surprising new deliciousness. 


Not until you try Purity Rolled 
Oats will you know how enjoyable 
is this king of breakfast foods. 


Children have a natural unimpaired 
sense of flavors; let them taste Purity 
Oats and compare it with the brand you 
are now using— 
we'll sanction 
theirunprejudiced 
verdict ! 


PRESlorntT 


Purity Oats Company 
Keokuk and Davenport, lowa 


Rolled Oats 


Jotally Different 


Use This Chest F REE 


Sent on a 
2 AFamous 
FreeTrial res 
CedarChest. Yourchoiceof manystylesand 
designs sent on 15 days’ free trial. A Piedmont 

protects furs, woolens and plumes from moths, mice, dust 
and dam}. Distinctly beautiful. Needed inevery home. 
v for g — all postpaid free to y% 
TEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST C Dept. 32, Statesville, N.C: 


FOR BABY’S CRIB 
Hygienic waterproof shectité 
that really protects 
It is pure white, light, soft, 
pliable. Not. heating, creates 
no perspiration, chafinz o 
irritation. Easily cleaned— 
always fresh, dainty, sweet 
36 in. wide, light or heavy: 
54 in. wide, heavy weight « =~ 
GET THE GENUINE, Look 
for Stork trade mark, If your 
dealer does not have 
Stork Sheeting write 

us. 
The Stork Co., Dept. 
1-P, Boston, "Mass. 


Makers of Stork Shoes, 
Stork Pants, etc. 
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Next Stop, Hoboken! 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 


erstwhile grandeur: a velvet couch or two, on 
which sat a disconsolate doughboy and his 
buddy, er perhaps a pair of Navy nurses. 

All the preliminary business of debarkation 
was going on. There was little spoken dis- 
content at prospect of another night to be 
spent on board. These boys had learned pa- 
tience and obedience and a certain grim 
philosophy in this year gone by. They wanted 
home news though. 

“What’s this stuff about the country goin’ 
dry July first?” 

For all the world like schoolboys homeward 
bound for the holidays. But it was the 
wounded boy I had come to see. So I left them 
and went on down the long passageway, up 
the stairs to the sick bay. I steeled myself for 
what I was to see. I prepared myself for 
horror and misery; for the sight of suffering 
and despair. Down another hallway, past op- 
erating rooms,’sterilizing rooms, Navy nurses, 
surgeons. I stood in the doorway of the great 
gold-incrusted room, once the dazzling ball- 
room of the Vaterland, now the sick bay of the 
Leviathan, fitted row upon row with double- 
decker cots, a sick or a wounded boy in every 
cot. 

From now on it is going to be hard to keep 
the word “‘soul” out of this story. If I were 
a wounded doughboy, home from France, I 
would hate to have inquiring ladies in eye- 
glasses poking into my soul with a mental 
stick. It took me just two minutes to learn 
peg no cant conversation and no phrases such 

“spiritual effect” and ‘ ‘glorious wounds” 
welll be tolerated for one moment in this gay 
company. Texas taught me that. Texas was 


the first boy I glimpsed. He was sitting in 


bed, in uniform and cap complete, and lolling 
comfortably against the slender iron rod that 
upheld the cot above him. You never saw 
such a red-cheeked, smiling, mischievous boy 
in or out of a hospital bunk. A big-framed 
chap, with a Western outdoors look about 
him. He leaned perilously over the edge of 
his bed, his eyes dancing. ‘‘Heh, Red!” he 
called to a boy who, now that the ship lay at 
rest in her slip, was experimentally hopping 
about on crutches. ‘“‘Heh, Red! Quit rockin’ 
the boat!” 

And as he leaned forward I saw that Texas 
had come back half a man. Both legs were 
off at the hips. 


WOULD have believed that one boy could 

come out of the war as this Texas farmer boy 
emerged from it, mangled in body, but un- 
daunted, undefeated. I would have believed 
that a score or a hundred out of a shipload 
could have achieved it. But not these thou- 
sands. Not these thousands, to a man. Lut 
they had! 

At first, as I talked to them, laughed with 


“them, joked with them, I thought they were 


acting; acting or posing, or keeping a stiff 
upper lip for the sake of their pride or their 
comrades. But art does not attain such sim- 
plicity. I don’t pretend to understand it. It 
is impossible even to analyze their attitude. 
They were calmer than any sick boy who is 
home with a toothache. If you asked about 
their wounds they talked of them imper- 
sonally, frankly, politely, but without any 
bitterness, without resentment, without com- 
plaint. 

Up one aisle and down the next. 
boys and white boys, looking inquisitively, 
ready to chat, smilingly cordial. 

“‘Where’d you get yours?” I’d ask. One 
arm was gone. 

““Argonne. November 10th. Say, lady, do 
you know if they’re taking us to the Greenhut 
or the Grand Central Palace, or where?” 
These are New York debarkation hospitals. 

Argonne, November 10th. Just twenty- 
four hours before the armistice. 

You couldn’t offer the insult of pity to a 
boy like that. I think they would have guyed 
youif youhad. They were so utterly matter-of- 
fact, so lacking in pose or theatricalism. 

Texas, of course, was the cut-up of the 
ward. There was always a crowd around his 
bunk. But Louie ran him close second. No 
two men could have presented a sharper con- 
trast. Louie was dark, slim, sallow, slangy, a 
cockney New Yorker if ever there was one. 
Louie is twenty-two, paralyzed from the waist 
down. 

“Say, Miss Foibah, if you’re comin’ on 
board again to-morrow morning bring along a 
pretty goil, wil! you? Those French goils—nix! 
Pasjoli, see? Pasjoli. Sure I can parler. I can 
say voulez vous promenade?” 

Voulez vous promenade! He who never again 
will be able to promenade with a pretty 
“ goil 


= would talk to you about anything and 
everything except to tell you how they won 
the Croix de Guerre or the D. S. C. “Aw, I 
dunno. They were handin’ ’em around and I 
got one, that’s all. Straight, lady. Say, who 
told you I had the Cross? Was it that big 
stiff from Wisconsin? I'll get you at recess, 
buddy.” 

“Oh, please! Is it true that you and an- 
other man captured, single-handed, five Cer- 
man machine guns and took the gunners 
prisoner?” 

But Montana would not be cajoled into it. 
“Well, maybe. Maybe. Seems to me I’ve 
heard that somewheres before.” 

“How long are they going to keep us, do 
you know? Till we get well? Doc over in 
France said it’d take years to fix me up.” 

“T live right here in Hoboken. Beaucoup 
trick, huh—sailing right home into your own 
front yard!” 

“What time’ll they take us off to-morrow 
morning, do you know? I bet the hospital 


Black* 


grub won’t be as good as it’s been on this 
boat. Elegant!”’ 

Most of these boys had spent months in 
French or American base hospitals before 
sailing home for further treatment. Of those 
who were able to be about in the hospital 
aisles there was not one who did not have a leg 
or a foot in a cast or an arm in a sling. 

“Where did you get yours?” 

The answer was inevitably one of four— 
those four names that stand out crimson on the 
map of America’s part in this war: Argonne, 
Chateau-Thierry, Champagne, St. Mihiel! 

Singularly enough, the men who had suf- 
fered the most severe wounds had told their 
families nothing of the nature of their injuries. 
Texas opined he’d have to let his folks know. 
He didn’t want to walk in on ’em thataway. 


Louie said: “‘Say, Miss Foibah, call up my - 


sister, will you? She lives in One Hundred an 
Fifty-foist Street. She’s better tell my mother 
about how I’m hoit.’ They don’t know a thing 
about my legs, see? Just kind of ease it to’em. 
Tell ’em I’m fine, see, only 


VER in one corner, the light from the desk 

lamp creating a haloaround hisblond head, 
was the baby of the sick bay, a boy of eighteen 
who had enlisted when he was barely seven- 
teen. His pink and white and gold coloring 
was enhanced by the pale-blue pyjamas which 
he wore. He had an arm fracture and a leg 
fracture, and he would always be lame, they 
said. His features had not yet lost their soft, 
almost babyish curves. He had seen more than 
a year of bloody fighting, having enlisted when 
barely seventeen. 

There came toward him a tall Ohioan, stern 
of purpose. ‘“‘Come on, kid. Pedtime.” 

“T will not.” 

“None of that, now. Ally! We're goin’ over 
the top to-morrow fnorning.”’ 

The fair boy obeyed, grumbling. 

The nurses were preparing them for the 
night now. A boy with leg wounds was unlac- 
ing the leggings of the lad in the adjoining cot, 
whose arms were useless. I was to return early 
next morning for the debarkation. On my 
way out I passed a particularly handsome boy 
in an upper bunk. He seemed so strong, so 
alert, so bright of eye. I stopped. ‘Hello! 
What’s yours?” 

He patted his legs. ‘“‘ Pas bon. Pas bon.” 
And at that moment the Navy nurse ap- 
proached him with a bottle of alcohol, raised 
the back of his pyjama jacket and began to 
rub the boy’s back briskly with the bottle’s 
contents. ‘‘Want to see a pretty one?” said 
the boy. Isawit. A great red furrow from the 
right shoulderblade to the left hip, with a deep 
dent in the spinal column. You knew that 
those legs would always be “pas bon.” The 
nurse corked the bottle. 

“Heh, wait a minute,” from the patient. 
“Let Sam smell the cork.”? Sam, across the 
aisle in a lower bunk, rol!ed white eyeballs in a 
very black face and smiled his gaunt apprecia- 
tion of the joke. 


IGHT A. mM. next morning saw the litter 

cases up, dressed and straining at the leash. 
They were to be taken off last, after the bustle 
and noise of the debarkation of the unwounded 
and the walking wounded. AsI came through 
the pier shed the steady stream of khaki was 
flowing down the gangplank like sands through 
an hourglass. I stood, fascinated, at the rail to 
watch the walking.wounded as they passed 
through the doorway, across the deck and 
down the gangplank. A curious sound their 
footsteps made. Tramp-tap, tramp-tap—foot- 
and-cane—foot-and-crutch. 

There were two high steps between deck 
floor and the gangplank. On each side of these 
stood a sturdy doughboy to lend a helping 
hand to the lame and the weak. Every man 
that passed across the deck and took those two 
difficult steps carried a great Army bag on his 
back; and every man had been gassed, 
wounded with shot, shrapnel or shell, or had 
recently recovered from pneumonia, diph- 
theria orinfluenza. Limping, hobbling, twisted, 
weak, not one of them but had a characteristic 
word and a grin as he hoisted his bag and took 
the high. steps. 

‘“‘Handle with care, buddy, this side up.” 

“Lay off that arm! That’s my pet.” 

Down in the pier shed they were assembled 
and roll-called, and given hot coffee and buns 
and a bag of candy by the Red Cross canteen 
workers. The women worked swiftly, smil- 
ingly, handing out fifteen hundred cups of 
coffee every hour. I had a cup of it, and a bun 
with raisins in it, and I know how grateful it 
must have been to them, weak with illness, 
cold from waiting. 

The colonel in the medical department, who 
looked just as a colonel should, had a cup of it 
too. He talked to the boys, too, in the way a 
foreign officer would never dream of talking 
toa private. About everything in connection 
with this gigantic disembarking there had 
been a personal note, an almost affectionate 
attitude of officer and attendant toward these 
boys, that was inexpressibly touching. 

‘I just hang around this place,’”’ confessed 
the gray-haired colonel, boyishly, “‘ because it 
gets me. I never tire of it. Look at them! 
Look at those faces! Where in the world would 
you find a bunch like that! Thousands and 
thousands and thousands of them in the last 
few weeks, and I’ve never heard a complaint 
or seen a scowl. I love them, I tell you! I 
love them!” 

You women in Kansas and Iowa and Ohio! 
You should have seen his face when he said it! 

Back in the sick bay I found Texas as smil- 
ing and jovial as ever, his hair sleek and wet 
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TONAL DRIEN 


One of the joys of ‘home 
again.”’ Areal, honest-to-good- 
ness American drink that has 
life and healthfulness in it. A 
purple-cool draught at the 
fountain. A refreshing glass 
at the club or on the shaded 
veranda at home. 


Welch’s has been an Amer- 
ican institution for 50 years. 
The Welch flag of quality has 
never been struck. Just the 
pure juice of Welch premium 
Concords—that is Welch’s 
now and always. 

Serve Welch’s cold, diluted 
with plain or charged water, 
or blended with other bever- 
ages. Buy it in bottles from 
grocer or confectioner. 


Welch Ways, a 
handsome Book of 
99 recipes free on 
request, 


(Welc 


National chs 


Welch’s Grapelade 


This is the pure grape spread that 
the boys in France liked so well. We 
sent it over by the million tins. Now 
you can get it here at home. Made from 
whole ripe grapes, without seeds, skins 
and acid crystals. It’s great. Try it. 
In 15 ounce glass jars, 35c; in 25 cunce 
enamel-lined tins, 50c. 


The 


Ask the Fountain Man for a Grapelade Sundae 


Tne Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, NY 


“I certainly never intend to use 
an old-fashioned machine again!” 


HE same reasons that made the Western Electric Machine pre- 

ferred for war-relief work make it ideal for home use. It can be 
carried to the work, since the machine— motor, carrying case and 
all—is no larger than an ordinary travelling bag. The electrical 
control of the motor is so delicate that sewing can be done at any 
desired speed. This is a full-sized machine that does any kind of 
sewing. Sewing the clectric way does not tire the user. 


Western Electric 


Portable Sewing Machine a 


¢ WESTERN 


Although neatly finished, you will find it convenient to put rh 


the machine away in the closet when the work is completed. SOManT 
It costs only $39.50 ($41.50 west of the Rockies)—less than_ Bs Inc. 
most well-known makes of pedal-power machines. 
Gentlemen: 
your electric shop or department store cannot show 


Please send me Booklet 

No. 62-AP describing the 
Western Electric Portable 
7 Sewing Machine. 


you this, new kind of machine, write for Booklet No. 
62-AP, ‘The New.Way to Sew,’’ andthe name of our / 
agent nearest you. 
WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY, Inc. 
New York 
Kansas City San Francisco 
Other Distributing Houses in Principal Cities 


Name 
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ROPER SHAMPOOING is what makes beau- 
It brings out all the real life, lustre, 
natural wave and color, and makes it soft, fresh and 


luxuriant. 


Your hair simply needs frequent and regular washing to keep it beautiful, bu 
it cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary soap. ‘The free alkali, in ordinary 
soaps, soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 
criminating women use 


tiful hair. 


This is why dis- 


WATKINS 


MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT OIL 


SHAMPOOING 


This clear, pure and entirely greaseless product, cannot possibly injure, 
and does not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no matter how 
often you use it. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse the hair and scalp thoroughly. Simply 
moisten the hair with water and rub it in. ¢ 
creamy lather, which rinses out easily, removing every particle of dust, dirt, 
dandruff and excess oil, The hair dries quickly and evenly, and has the appear- 
ance of being much thicker and heavier than it is. 
the hair fine and silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy and easy to do 
You can get WATKINS MULSIFIED COCOANUT OIL at any drug 

A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 


Splendid for Children 
THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


It makes an abundance of rich, 


It leaves the scalp soft and 
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Next Stop, Hoboken! 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 81) 


from his morning ablution. Louie was reclin- 
ing elegantly on his bunk, his service cap 
clinging to one side of his head in defiance of 
all the laws of gravity. 

“Want to see a swell card trick, Miss Foibah? 
All right. Now choose a card. Any card. Tell 
me when to stop. All right. Ace o’ hearts. 
Watch this. It’s at the bottom of the pack 
now, ain’t it? Watch now!” 

His audience gathered about him, fasci- 
nated. An incredibly tall boy from Montana, 
with the honestest blue eyes I’ve ever seen, 
had made his painful way up the aisle, leaning 
on a pair of crutches. He was admittedly six 
feet four. The crutches were intended for a 
man five feet six. He was bent over them so 
that his back described a half circle. Louie 
looked up from his cards: ‘‘Say, sonny, if you 
was to turn around you’d have a fine chest!” 
They liked the humor of that and whooped 
at it. 

All over the ward this man was helping that 
one in his difficult task of making a shore- 
going toilet. One lad, his toilet completed long 
ago, was enjoying a leisurely snack, the main 
feature of which was an entire custard pie of 
immense proportions and golden-brown com- 
plexion. 

Eating, smoking, singing, talking, packing, 
they waited patiently, one eye always on the 
door. And then, at eleven o’clock, the first of 
the litter bearers came. They lifted them ever 
so gently and bore them away to the deck be- 
low. There was nothing impersonal or careless 
about the way they went about it. “Careful, 
there!” one litter bearer would caution his 
team mate. “Easy, now. Don’t joggle him.” 

As the grim little procession took its way 
down the stairs, four bearers to each litter, the 
first bon mot was achieved by Newport News. 
Somehow, in the shuffle, I’ve neglected to in- 
troduce you to Newport News. Newport News 
had got it in the stomach, he would tell you. 
And from his chin to his waist he was incased 
in a plaster cast. Very gaunt and wan and 
haggard, this one, with a pair of eyes that 
blazed out at you from sunken sockets. But 
a gay dog, Newport News! The voice that 
came from his poisoned lungs was a weak, 
thin affair, but with an unquenchable flame of 
fun init. As they bore him down the gangplank 
he waved one pallid hand. 

“Carry off, boys!” he chirped. 


iy THE dockyard a whole flock of Army 
ambulances stood waiting. I had selected a 
Kansas boy as my ambulance companion on 
the ride to St. Mary’s debarkation hospital. 
My reasons were two: first, I had not chanced 
to talk with him in the sick bay; second, he 
was the handsomest lad I’ve seen, in or out of 
Kansas, with a profile that was Greek in its 
purity and hair that was shining gold. 

Over the cobblestones of Hoboken we went 
and, drive as carefully as they would, every 


bump must have been torture to him. He had 
no control of the smashed leg in its cast, and 
he winced now and then at a particularly bad 
bump, but that was all. His name was Arthur. 
Chill as the air was, Arthur kept one arm free 
from the army blankets. 

“Cover you up?” 

He shook his head. Next moment I under- 
stood. The ambulance passed a group of girls 
who stood on the curb to see it go by. And as 
we passed, Arthur waved a gay salute to 
them. Arthur had worked in a gents’ furnish- 
ing department in a little Kansas town. I 
put to him a few of those idiotic questions: 

“Are you going back to the same job?” 

“‘Why—I don’t know. I don’t believe I’ve 
thought much about it. I just sort of take 
each day as it comes A 

“You'll soon be around again as good as 
new. The leg’s all right, isn’t it? Or almost?” 

The fine eyes clouded a little. “‘Well—no. 
You see it isn’t healing. I wish they had taken 
it off in the first place. I’d be all right then, 
and they’d send me home. Asit is, it’s going to 
be a long business.” 

“You don’t regret it, though?” 

He looked at me in mild surprise: ‘‘ Why, 
no, ma’am! Somebody had to do it.” 


N TOP of the blanket that covered him lay 

the box of cigarettes and the bag of candy 

that the Red Cross canteeners had just given 

him. He reached out with his free hand and ex- 

tended the bag to me. I took a lemon drop. 

He took a lemon drop. We sucked them, com- 
panionably, in understanding silence. 

Into the hospital, then, to be registered, 
bathed, throat-cultured, diagnosed. Every- 
thing was done with incredible celerity and 
thoroughness. The litters lay on the hospital 
corridor floor, and the boys looked up at you, 
calm, serene, their belongings on the blanket 
that covered them—a gay-flowered cretonne 
bag, a box of smokes, a bag of candy. Kansas 
and Montana, Texas and Illinois, New Orleans 
and Minnesota; black boys and white, they 
lay there, their work well done. Theirs was a 
simplicity that approaches grandeur. 

An hour later they were tucked away in 
their hospital cots, accepting this new environ- 
ment as they had a thousand others in the 
last year or two. Sick and suffering, all of 
them, eight days of ocean travel just behind 
them, followed by the emotional strain of 
landing and the physical strain of the past two 
hours of debarkation; the past year a splash 
of crimson, the year ahead a haze of gray—the 
boy in them was still irrepressible. 

Twelve-thirty came, and with it the same 
wholesome hunger they had known back home 
in Michigan and Wisconsin. And about the 
ears of passing hospital orderlies and nurses 
burst the volleyed rebellion of Young America, 
hungry for its dinner: 

“Feed us or shoot us, nursie!”’ 


When Children “Boss” 


Their Parents 
By Christine Terhune Herrick 


ents? And to how much “ bossing”’ from 

their children should parents calmly 
submit? On all sides I perceive daughters 
doing their best to adjust their mothers to more 
nearly what the daughters think they ought to 
be. Not to appearance alone are the correc- 
tions confined. The mother careless of speech 
is admonished, the one unfamiliar with the 
last thing in social usage is coached, the one 
with old-fashioned ideas is jeered at or snubbed 
with varying degrees of harshness or of gentle- 
ness. 

The mothers take it in different ways. Some- 
times they protest vehemently. But more 
frequently they yield, either with weak com- 
plainings or with more or less bitter retorts, 
and once in a while with expressions of grati- 
tude and appreciation which probably cover a 
well-hidden rebellion. 

If I have referred only to the training ac- 
corded the mothers by the daughters, it is not 
because the sons do not try something of the 
same sort. In details of dress, of course, they 
are rarely so critical as the daughters, but in 
matters of conduct they are no less keen. 

“Don’t laugh so much on the street, mother,” 
I heard a boy say fretfully to his mother one 
day. ‘“That’s the second person who has turned 
to look after you.” 

“My dear,” she returned with mock grav- 
ity, “they would do that whether I laughed or 
not. They always have. And I really don’t 
know that it is any of your business if they do.” 


| | OW much may children “‘ boss” their par- 


HAVE no intention of condemning unre- 

servedly the mental attitude of the younger 
generation toward the elder. One of the salient 
qualities of every rising generation is its self- 
confidence, its cocksureness. As we grow older 
we have our doubts as to the expediency of this 
and that and even as to what is wholly right 
and what is entirely wrong. No such harrow- 
ing uncertainties vex the mind of youth. They 
set about their work of reform enthusiastically 
and take the nearest thing they find, which is 
usually a parent. 


It is all a passion for reform. The young 
critics are in most cases genuinely proud of 
their mothers and eager to have them appear 
at their best. Many a time the spring of criti- 
cism may be found in devoted affection and 
pride which long to have others see the dear 
one as she really is. 

Of course sometimes there is a spirit of false 
shame in the children and they blush at the 
fashion in which the mother fails to meet the 
standards the younger generation has estab- 
lished. None of us like to have ridicule cast 
upon those near to us. When a woman, no 
matter if she is your own dear mother, appears 
in outlandish or unbefitting garb, when she 
murders the English tongue every time she 
speaks, when she displays ignorance of social 
usages and everyday manners, it must be an 
exceptionally fine and noble nature that does 
not writhe a little at the exhibition. 


HERE is no use denying that the world 

moves. Do we mean to move with it or 
resign ourselves to becoming ‘back num- 
bers”? After all, is there not a little something 
due the younger generation? More than that, 
do we not owe it to ourselves to keep up with 
the times, and is it not a very bad thing for us 
when we resent the possibility of improve- 
ment? If the younger generation loves us 
enough, has enough pride in us to try to keep 
us in step with it, let us be thankful for its 
consideration and for the proof it gives us 
that we are still in the ranks and not retired as 
worn-out and useless. 

I am willing to grant all that may be said on 
both sides—the antagonism between the con- 
servatism of age and the radicalism of youth. 
None the less—indeed, all the more—is there 
call for consideration by the one for the other. 

What harm is there in using gentle and 
kindly modes of accomplishing a commendable 
end? If the juniors are to reverse nature and 
correct or keep in order those who once per- 
formed a like office for them, let them strive 
to do as they would be done by in like circum- 
stances. 
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The Popular, Sanitary Floor-Covering 


— housewife knows it is impossible to 
prevent dust and grime collecting in the tex- 
ture of fabric floor-coverings. And what a back- 
breaking, dusty task it is to beat or sweep them. 


But it is not so with Congoleum Rugs. The 

- surface being firm and non-absorbent, does not 
absorb the dust. Thus to clean them requires 
but a few moments with a damp mop. Never 
any sweeping or beating. That, and the fact that 
the base material is water-proof, are what make 
Congoleum Rugs really a sanitary floor-covering. 


A 


Durable and Economical 


Congoleum Rugs are long-lived, resisting wear to the 
utmost and they lie perfectly flat without fastening of any 
kind. Economical, too—sizes and prices are as follows: 

6 x9 feet $8.75 . 9x9 feet $12.75 


9 feet 10.60 9x 10% feet 14.85 
9x12 feet $17.00 


Other Congoleum Floor-Coverings 


Congoleum Gold-Seal Art-Carpets, in a special width of 
three yards, are the latest addition to the Congoleum line. 
They offer a seamless covering for the average room, and are 
made of the same sanitary, durable, water-proof fabric as the 
Art-Rugs. $1.25 per square yard. 

Congoleum (2 Yards Wide) is our original line. Made in 
a splendid variety of beautiful designs suitable for kitchen, 
pantry, bathroom, etc. $1.15 per square yard. 


Look for the Gold-Seal Guarantee 


When you select your new Congoleum Rugs and Floor- 
Coverings look for the Gold-Seal pasted on the face. If not 
there, look for name ‘“Congoleum’’ on the back. The ne 


Seal is our Money-back Guarantee to you. 


UARANTEE 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

OR YOUR MONEY WILL 
BE REFUNDED 


Send Today for Free Color Chart 


Send your name and address to the nearest branch office 
for a copy of the latest Rug chart showing the full assortment 
of patterns in the actual colors. You can then decide at e 

home just which will look best with your furniture. We also 

have color folders illustrating the other Congoleum Floor- 
. Coverings. Specify which you want when writing. 


A DAMP CLOTH WIL. RENOVE 
UF STICKS YO GOODS 


Winnipeg Vancouver St.John,N.B. Halifax,N.S. 


Prices in the Far West and South average The Company The pattern shown here is yes gs Rug 
15% higher than those quoted; in Canada Philadelphi ee. a tee No. 356. If your dealer cannot supply you 
prices average 25% higher. All prices sulject Gunes’ “The Sone aie with Congoleum Art-Rugs and Floor-Cover- 
to change without notice. Montreal Toronto ings, write us and we will. * ee 
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ACKED BY 


“CHARLES B KNOX GELATINE 


~ NET WEIGHT ONE OUN 


HE delight of all berries and fruits; ftesh or “put up” is improved 
beyond your dreams by the addition-of Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 


Baperts ‘call. Knox the “4-to-1” gelatine because it goes so much 
farther. and’ blends so perfectly with all other foods. “Here, 
ore is revelation dessert with strawberries, 


A cupful of fresh strawberry juice and 
Gelatine pulp 
lespoonful lemon juice egg whites 
~. Soften gelatine in cold water; heat over hot. water, until dissolved. Strain, add to 
Strawberry and lemon juice. Slowly stir in sugar; set bowl containing mixture in : 
cold water; beat until gelatine set. Carefully fold in stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Turn into.a wet mold Garnish with strawberries and strawberry 
or mint leaves. 
This recipe makes one pint Pd of five individual servings of Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine and uses only of 
Knox Knowledge. Books—“ Dainty Desserts’’ and ‘‘Food Economy” 
are full of easily made desserts and household. hints. They. are free, , he 
if you give your grocer’s name and address. Bee a 
“Whenever a Recipe calls for gelatine, it means KNOX.” y id 


KNOX GELATINE 


B. Knox 


113. Knox Avenue 


KNOX GELATINE 1] 


MQRTREAL, CANADA, 
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The War Bride’s New Work 


If He “Won't Eat Vegetables” the Reason May Lie in the Cooking 


By Anna Barrows 


Instructor in Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


FRUIT or a vegetable that is 
Z| growing one hour and is ready to 
be eaten the next has a flavor 
44ji| and a charm that are utterly lost 
when hours and even days elapse 
sey | between its gathering and serv- 
ing. This variation in the quality 
aa | of the same vegetable, according 
to the conditions to which it has been subjected, 
is one of the obstacles to the successful cookery 
of this class of food. A very fresh vegetable, 
like peas just off the vines, should be cooked 
and served in the simplest way, but a stale 
vegetable may be made more palatable in com- 
bination with other substances. 

As a whole the cookery of meats and doughs 
has received more attention than that of vege- 
tables; perhaps this is because definite recipes 
may better be followed with those foods than 
with the vegetables, which differ so in age, size 
and structure. 

Vegetables are closer to nature than either 
flour or meat and should arouse interest on that 
account. Form and color add much to the at- 
tractiveness of vegetables in the garden, but 
some of these effects are lost in the market 
stalls. Yet, even there, some marketmen ar- 
range their wares to bring out these attractions. 
The purples of eggplant and Dutch cabbage, 
the green and purple of kohl-rabi, the yellows 
of the squash and the carrot, the reds of toma- 
toes, peppers and beets, with the white cauli- 
flower, the green peas and beans and the brown 
potatoes are beautiful together and separately. 
Their color value alone adds much to the at- 
tractiveness of our meals. In planning menus, 
serve with pale meats and fish the higher colored 
vegetables, but do not serve beets and toma- 
toes, or sweet potatoes and yellow turnips, at 
the same time. When three kinds are to ap- 
pear together, let one be white, another green 
and the third either red or yellow. 


Wo looking over a list of vegetables 
where their chemical composition is shown, 
one of the first things noticed would be the 
large amount of water they contain. Even the 
substantial potato is three-fourths water, and 
other vegetables show even more, especially 
salad plants or greens. 

Why not drink more water, then, instead of 
bothering to grow and cook food which contains 
so little solid substance? What can be found 
in the small percentage of solids to warrant 
all this labor? 

Physicians tell us that it is often a better 
way to take water into the system in fruit and 
vegetables than to drink it in as large quan- 
tity as is demanded by a diet lacking in fruit 
and vegetables. Though vegetables are mainly 
water, their structure is such that their bulk 
stimulates digestive processes. The tendency 
in the foods of civilized races is toward excessive 
concentration, which induces sluggish digestion 
- the ills associated with that condition of 

ody. 

Since it is closer to the earth than the animal 
world, the vegetable dissolves, absorbs and 
puts in form for us to assimilate the mineral 
substances needed to keep the intricate human 
body in good running order. Through vege- 
tables we may secure iron, lime and phosphorus 
in better form for our bodies than through any 
druggist’s medical preparation. 

We are just beginning to learn that some 
raw vegetables have distinct advantages over 
those which are pared, cut and cooked in water 
which is thrown away. Wherever it is reason- 
able, the water in which vegetables are cooked 
should be saved as carefully as that from meats, 
to be used much like meat stock in sauces and 
soups. 


T= are certain substances present in mi- 
nute quantities in vegetables, especially in 
the young leaves used for greens dnd salads, 
which Maeterlinck doubtless would call the 
souls or spirits of these foods. These vital 
atoms have been so recently recognized that 
they are not fully understood or even named. 
But extensive laboratory experiments in feeding 
animals indicate that they are essential to 
growth and well-being. 

Certain vegetable growths are sources of fat, 
usually the seeds and nuts, but at this season 
we think more of the fresh green vegetables. 
These are usually served with oil, butter or 
some fat. The legumes, of which the dried 
beans and peas and peanuts are the ones most 
Senerally used, contain considerable quantities 
of protein. This type of protein, however, is 


es be somewhat incomplete, but when 


milk, cheese and eggs are combined in the diet 
with a generous use Of these vegetables little 
meat is required. The green pea and shelled 
bean and string or snap bean in its pod contain 
water in much the same proportion as the fresh 
roots, stalks and fruits. 

All the legumes in a dry state may well be 
classed with other seeds, like the grains, instead 
of with the roots and fruits which are common 
products of the vegetable gardens. 

There are two divisions in vegetables—those 
having sweet flavors, like beets, green peas or 
sweet corn, where everything must be done to 
preserve that flavor and present it at the table 
as little disguised as possible, and others that 
have stronger flavors, some of which may well 
be spared, so the water is changed once or 
twice while they are being cooked, or milk or 
white sauce is added to extend or cover the 
intensity of the flavor, 


Bur there are so many varieties of each kind 
of vegetable, and these again change from 
young and tender to old and tough, so that one 
lot might be treated as a sweet type and the 
next have changed so much that it requires 
quite different preparation. Those who have 
gardens soon learn these facts from the behavior 
of such a vegetable as the string bean, which 
may be cooked quickly at first, but in a few 
days has grown so tough that it requires hours. 
Baking, boiling, broiling and frying and their 
variations are each suitable for certain vege- 
tables. Probably more are boiled than are 
cooked in any other way, but to retain the 
full value of such foods this is the least desirable 
method, unless the water is also used. 

The fundamental point in preparing and 
cooking vegetables should be to secure all their 
sweet and saline juices, as well as the other 
substances which they may contribute to our 
diet. The primitive method of cooking was to 


bury in hot ashes. Many experiments are 


recorded in the bulletins of the United States 
Department of Agriculture showing how much 
is lost and how little is left except woody fiber 
when vegetables are pared, soaked and cooked 
in much water. Any process of cookery should 
be preceded by careful selection, sorting and 
cleaning the special vegetable. Medium sizes 
are better than very large. 

Baking, therefore, whenever it is possible, 
‘would be the way of all best adapted to securing 
the full nutritive value of a vegetable food. 
But every cook knows that only the very per- 
fect potatoes are fit to bake; that old beets or 
carrots would simply become more woody by 
baking, and that many other plants would 
have such strong flavors after baking that no 
one would eat them. 

Hence this method is to be chosen for sweet 
potatoes and squash, to retain their sugary 
juices; for young beets, for perfect white pota- 
toes, and for the reheating of many vegetables 
which are first parboiled or steamed. There 
is marked contrast in the sweetness of a baked 
sweet potato and one that has been pared and 
boiled. 


ILTED vegetables may be improved by 
soaking’in cold water for awhile before 
boiling. High-flavored or inferior vegetables 
may be parboiled or blanched, as is done for 
canning. Then they may be cooked in less water, 
which will be usable for sauce or soup. Tender 
vegetables are put in salted water, but more 
fibrous ones are often salted when half cooked. 
In general, put the prepared vegetable into 
rapidly boiling water and keep it boiling gently 
until the food is tender. A time-table is little 
help since the same kind varies in quality. 3 

With cabbage, onions and some other strong- 
flavored vegetables there will be less odor ap- 
parent during the period of cooking if the 
kettle is uncovered, contradictory as that may 
seem. Such are not quite so well flavored when 
cooked closely covered, and are probably less 
digestible. For others, steaming is the better 
method since more flavor is retained. 

A double portion of some vegetables may 
often be boiled at one time with the definite 
purpose of reheating or using as a salad a day 
later. This is a distinct saving of labor, and of 
such fuel as gas or oil. It would take but ten 
or fifteen minutes to cream or hash and brown 
potatoes, and twice as long to cook another lot. 

Soft water has the advantage over hard in 
softening the vegetable fibers, but may extract 
more substance. It is not advisable to add soda 
to soften water or shorten the time of cooking. 
That injures the flavor and probably destroys 
some of the most valuable properties of the 


vegetables. Tender and delicately flavored 
vegetables are often stewed in their own juices, 
a little fat being first put in the pan to prevent 
sticking. 

Broiling is less well suited to cooking vege- 
tables than to meats, but often slices of par- 
boiled potatoes or roots may be placed around 
steak or chops and broiled with them under the 
gas. Sections of tomato, summer squash and 
eggplant, may be treated in the same way, and 
be basted with the fat which drips from the 
meat. Firm, underripe bananas are often cooked 
in this way, and served in place of potato with 
meat. That plan of broiling may sometimes 
take the place of frying, saving fuel, labor and 
fat and producing a similar flavor. 

Frying in deep fat is especially associated 
with potatoes. For the French-fried and Sara- 
toga chips the raw vegetable is used, while 
mashed potatoes are used for croquettes and 
either mashed or grated raw may be combined 
with egg and flavoring material for fritters. 

Almost every vegetable may appear on our 
tables in any of the composite dishes which we 
class as croquettes, fritters, salads, scallops and 
soups, and some are used for desserts. If we 
understand the general process of putting to- 
gether the materials for such dishes, and have 
learned how to choose the vegetables best 
adapted for different purposes and the amount 
needed, we need not hunt for formal recipes. 


OUPS may be made from left-over vegetables 

as well as from those cooked fresh for the 
purpose. A cupful or less of cooked spinach and 
the water in which it was cooked, with some 
milk and a slight thickening of fat and flour and 
seasoning, becomes a cream of spinach soup. 
Some squash blended with milk and a bit of 
fat and seasoning is a pretty soup and tastes 
good also. Any vegetable which has been pre- 
pared with a white sauce needs only to be re- 
duced with milk and seasoned a little more. 
Croutons or some crispy form of bread seems to 
belong with such soups. 

Scallops, like the soup, may be made from 
any vegetable already creamed, by covering with 
buttered crumbs and browning in the oven. 
Often a layer of some nice bit of meat or fish 
may be introduced with good effect. The pro- 
portions of sauce or milk and crumbs to the 
vegetable may vary according to conditions, 
but the result should be creamy, not dry. 
moist substance like sliced tomato is usually 
combined with the greased crumbs without any 
sauce. Twokinds maybe put together, as potato 
and celery, and tomato with corn or beans. 

Salads may be made of either cooked or raw 
vegetables or by combining them, though the 
most simple and acceptable are the true salad 
plants, like lettuce, and the tips or tender leaves 
of those used for greens. The word “salad,” 
by derivation, means something to be eaten 
with salt, but oil, acids and other condiments 
usually are added now. 

Each vegetable should be carefully prepared, 
and if of solid texture often is left in a dressing 
for some hours before serving, while the delicate 
lettuce leaves are better dressed at the table. 
Canned products may be depended upon for 
salads, when the fresh are not available, but 
cabbageis an all-the-year-round vegetable which 
may be used to supply the crisp freshness so 
essential in a true salad. 


RITTERS may be made from a great variety 

of vegetables that have been parboiled, sea- 
soned and dipped in an ordinary batter, or 
mashed parsnips and the like may be blended 
with just enough beaten egg to hold them in 
shape. These may be readily fried in deep fat or 
cooked like griddlecakes. 

Croquettes and soufflés usually have cooked, 
mashed vegetables as a basis though a white 
sauce may be added to hold chopped ones to- 
gether. The croquette, of course, is shaped, 
rolled in beaten egg and crumbs and fried. The 
soufflé is made rather softer and combined with 
a large proportion of eggs—one or two to each 
cupful of the prepared vegetable—which are 
beaten separately, and the air thus gathered in 
the whites puffs up the mass in the baking. 
But a shrinkage is likely to follow, so the dish 
must be served as soon as ready. 

Timbales are made much like soufflés, but 
the eggs which give shape and firmness should 
be beaten together to produce a smooth con- 
sistency instead of the puffiness which belongs 
to the soufflé and which is due to the separate 
beating of the egg whites. Any delicate vege- 
table may be served in the timbale cases that 
are fried on an iron shape. 


aby Beauty 


ecrets 


Proper food, sleep and bathing 
mean beautiful babies! 

The ritual of the 9.30 morning 
bath is the important event of the 
baby’s day. After the bath comes 
Talcum Time. 

You know the torments to which 
a baby’s flower-soft skin is con- 
stantly subjected. A safe talcum 
is essential. 

To the boric acid solution, 
absorbent cotton, safety pins, soft 
hair-brush—add MENNEN’S. 

Borated by the original form- 
ula, never bettered, it is peculiarly 
soothing to little chafed limbs and 
chubby flesh—and to the tender 
skin of grown-ups also. 

Mennen’s is sold in a large size, 
economical can, containing more 
Talcum for the money than you 
could buy before the war. 


MENNEN’S TALCUMS with the 
original borated formula — include: 


Borated Violet 
Flesh Tint Cream Tint 
Talcum for Men 


THE Mennen Company 
Newark, N.J.. U.S.A. 


Laboratories: 42 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 
Canadian Factory: Montreal, Que. 


Sales Agents in Canada: 


Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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IF YOU WANT THE FINEST FLAVOR, ASK FOR 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


Made in Old Virginia, in the Old Virginia Way, with the same 
method and formulz used by us for thirty-one years. 
Vanilla, for instance, can be made practically over night, but 

Sauer’s Vanilla requires more than a year from the time the 
beansare received until the finished product isturnedout. This 

‘process, with the high-grade materials used, insures a Vanilla 

with the true, fine flavor and bouquet. 
Quality has made Sauer’s 
THE LARGEST SELLING BRAND 

in the U. S., seventeen highest awards at American and 
European Expositions for 


Purity, Strength and Fine Flavor 


THE C. F. SAUER COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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youll love these So. 


BY THE GAMPFIR 


by Mabel £. FIRE Percy Wenrich 


Au Refrain 


A Come where the camp-fire isgleam-ing, Comewhere the 


= 


fireflies are beaming, Downwherethe _riv- er. isstream-ing 


+ t 
There Il be wait-ing for you,wait-ing where flamesare glowing,_ 


© Leo feist. Inc. (TRY THESE FEW BARS ON YouR PIANO 


“BY THE CAMPFIRE” 
Beautiful Song and Dance Number HEART OF A ROSE” 
HE warmth of a sunbeam—the Wonderful Melody Ballad 
cheeryness of a smile—the delight- A* you drink in the exquisite melody 
fulness of recreation—steal into your of “When You Look in the 
heart through this beautiful new Heart of a Rose’—as the charming 
songhit. words etch themselves deep in your 
Eyes brighten and hearts lighten at heart-—-you “feel good all over” with 
the wistful melody of “By the Camp- a happy spirit that inevitably brings a 
fire’—a melody whose lure isequally smile, a warm heart anda good nature. 
fascinating alike for dancing and sing- “When You Look in the Heart of 
ing. “By-the Campfire” isspreading a Rose” is an inimitable blend of won- 
through all America, a hit of the hour derful melody and beautiful words. It 
in theatre, home and. restaurant, on is the songhit of that big showhit, ‘The 
piano, playerpiano, or talking machine. Better ‘Ole,” famous all over America. 


Whenever you go where there is music, ask the leader to 
play these wonderful songs. Get them for your home piano, 
playerpiano or talking machine. 
OTHER FAMOUSLY BEAUTIFUL SONGS YOU'LL ENJOY; 
(Melody Ballads) (Instrumental Numbers) 
“Sing Me Love's Lullaby” “Give Me All of You” “Syria” Oriental Fox Trot 
“How Can You Tell’ “Little White Road” “Dier-Kiss” Waltz 
“Y our Heartis Calling Mine” “Persian Moon” “By the Campfire” Fox Trot 
“The Radiancein Your Eyes” “Love Here Is My Heart” “Aloma”- Oriental Fox Trot 
“Waiting for You”’ “Keep all yourLoveforMe”  ‘“Bluin’the Blues” Fox Trot 
“The Land of Lullaby” “Margery Grey” “Belles of Bagdad” Oriental 
On sale now wherever good music is sold or we will supply you direct at 
35c a copy, any 3 for $1.00. Band or orchestra, 25¢ each 


“You Can't Go Wrong With Any Feist Song” 
LEO FEIST, Inc., Feist Building, New York City 


WHEN YOU LOOK IN THE HEART OF A ROSE 
Reffain 


By Marton Gillespie & Florence Methven 


Dear lit-tle rose,with your heart of gold, Dear lit-tle 


rose,mayyour pe. tals fold, My secret sweet I will 


= 


trust you Deep your heart twill re - pose 
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“Wen You Look IN THE / 


Being Courted by Buffalo Bill 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


lone scout, as we made our way to Fort Kearney 
safely and got the troops started after the In- 
dians, and went with them. But all we found 
was the place where the camp had been. and 
the three bodies of the men who had been 
killed. The cattle were gone, as well as the 
Indians. So we buried our dead and went back 
to Leavenworth. 

“Then I got a job as an extra hand with the 
wagon trains that were going across the plains. 
It’s all about the same after that,” he told me. 
“T became a bullwhacker for a while, and 
hunted buffalo, and then a pony express rider, 
and for a while I did some trapping on Prairie 
Dog Creek.” 

“And did you kill any more Indians?” 

-““Six or eight, maybe more.” 

“Tell me about them.” 

Will laughed. “‘ You won’t sleep a wink if I 
do. Anyway, there isn’t so much to killing 
Indians. If you get the first shot it isn’t any 
trouble at all. Of course, if they surprise you, 
that’s different. I’ve been in both fixes, but I 
got out all right. It was a lot worse up on 
Prairie Dog Creek. I broke my leg up there 
and had to lie in a dugout for twenty days 
while my partner hunted our oxen which had 
strayed away. But, still, I got along all right; 
he’d laid my rations right beside me. Only I 
got snowed in and it was pretty cold. So after 
that I went back home and went to school for 
a while.” 

“Ts it very hard riding pony express?” I 
remember asking. 

Will Cody laughed. ‘Well, try it once,” he 
answered. ‘I rode three hundred and twenty- 
two miles once, with a rest of only a few hours 
at a stretch.” 

“When was that?” 

“Just a little while after I broke my leg.” 

“Will Cody,” I asked, “‘are you trying to 
fool me?” ; 


How He Became “An Outlaw” 


i O, I’M only telling you what happened,” 

was his quiet answer. “And I’m not 
going to hide anything—even the fact that I’ve 
been an outlaw.” 

You?” 

‘‘Well, my mother called me that. I thought 
it was honest and just. After I went to school 
for a few months, I turned back to the plains 
and rode pony express and handled wagon 
trains. Then the war broke out, and I went 
back to Leavenworth and joined Chandler’s 

“*Chandler’s gang—the horse thieves?”’ 

“T guess you’ve got the same opinion of it 
that my mother had,” came slowly. ‘‘I didn’t 
look at it that way. We only fought the 
slavers. And didn’t I have cause to fight 
them?” he asked bitterly. ‘‘Didn’t one of 
them stab my father—and didn’t he die from 
the wound? Didn’t they hound us and harry 
us and keep us in misery every minute that my 
father was alive? I thought that I had a right 
to hound them, too, and drive off their horses 
and cattle and make life miserable for them. 
That’s why I joined Chandler’s gang and 
became a jayhawker. Then mother heard 
about it, and the next time I came home she 
told me that it was wrong. And I quit. My 
mother always knew. The next year she 
died—and then I went into the army as a 
scout. I knew that was honorable.” 

_ “And then you came to St. Louis,” I broke 


in. 

“Right. And a pretty girl slapped me in the 
mouth.” 

“Well, you know I didn’t mean to.” 

“And said that my poetry didn’t mean 
anything.” 

“Well,” I answered truthfully, “I couldn’t 
get much sense out of it.” 

“Maybe I couldn’t put the sense into it,” he 
said, and rose abruptly. ‘‘ You see, I haven’t 
been so sensible lately A man never is when 
he’s in love. Good night.” 

He stepped down from the porch and went 
down the street without looking back. But I 
watched after him, making his way through 
the shadows: watched after him with the 
happy, confident knowledge that only a girl can 
have when she has suddenly awakened to the 
fact that she is in love with a man, and that 
the man is in love with her. 


“Maybe— Sometime,” She Wrote 


HE next day Will was back at the house 
again, and the next after that. 

Thus began our courtship. There were few 
hours of the day when we were not together 
during the month that followed his first visit 
to our house. He was at that time stationed in 
St. Louis, awaiting the mustering out of his 
regiment, and passes were easily procurable. 
The result was that every evening found me 
sitting on the bottom step of the porch. 

‘Then came his discharge from the army. 
That night we said good-by in the moonlight 
splattered shadows of the old maples, and he 
hesitated as he started away. 

“TI want to ask you something—and if I 
asked you would you be mad?” 

“No, I won’t be mad, Will. What is it?” 

“Tf I asked you to go back with me 

“Wait,” I told him, and ran into the house. 
I found a photograph of myself and wrote on 
it, ‘‘Maybe—sometime,” and took it out to 
him. “Look at this when you get back to 
your hotel,” I told him. 

And then we shook hands in good-by. As he 
went up the street, about a block away, I saw 
him take the picture out from beneath his coat 
and look at it under the street light, then go on 
again. 

The next morning I got a letter, and it 
contained another poetic effort. 


I knew now that I was lonely, and that I 
was in love with this remarkable young man, 
and that I was growing more in love every day. 
Will had gone back to Leavenworth, Kansas, 
whence he wrote me of hunting and wagon- 
train trips, all made in the hope of gaining a 
little money for that ‘‘Maybe—sometime,” 
and of the time when he could return to St, 
Louis. That time came sooner than either he 
or I expected. 


“And So They Were Married” 


T WAS a brisk morning in October that I 

answered a knock on the door, to find him 
standing before me, his eyes old, his face 
haggard. There were lines about his lips, and 
his features had the appearance of one \ho 
had seen deepest suffering. 

“Charlie’s dead,” he said simply as he 
entered. Charlie was his seven-year-old 
brother. 

Then, when we were alone, he told me why 
he had come to St. Louis. ‘‘You remember 
that I wrote you how much Charlie always 
liked your picture?” he asked. 

* I nodded assent. There was a pause. 

“The little fellow died with it in his arms,” 
came at last. ‘‘He asked for it—for the pretty 
lady—and when I gave it to him, he held it 
tight and we couldn’t take it away from him 
again. And it made me realize more than ever 
just what you mean to me. I’ve come to ask 
you for your promise.” 

And I gave it. The next spring—March 6, 
1866—we were married in the room where we 
had first met, with a few of the soldiers who 
had served in Will’s company and a smill 
number of my friends present. Then came our 
honeymoon, on a boat trip up the Missouri 
River to Leavenworth, where we were to 
remain for a time at the home of Will’s sister. 

We were not long on the boat before it 
became known that we were bride and bride- 
groom—through Will, of course. Then began 
the festivities. Every boat in those days car- 
ried its musicians. Often they were the 
negroes who performed the heavy labor when 
the boat stopped at its landings. Neverthe- 
less, with their banjos, and someone to thrum 
upon the piano, they could make good music, 
with the result that the pilot soon had ar- 
ranged for the orchestra, had gathered all the 
passengers of the boat in the main cabin, and 
Will and myself were ushered in and intro- 
duced. Then began the frolic, with a grand 
procession to the Wedding March, Will and I 
in the lead. 


A Voyage Up the Muddy Missouri 


VOYAGE up the river in those days was. 
not a swift affair. The old river steamer 
plodded along against the swirling current of 
the muddy Missouri, stopping here and there 
to take on wood or to unload some of its 
freight that it had brought from St. Louis. It 
was all very new to me. I, of course, had seen 
the steamers at the levee in St. Louis, and had 
taken short excursion trips on them. But 
nothing like this. 

It was like what I often have imagined an 
explorer’s trip on some unnavigated river to be 
like. For hours and hours we made our way up 
the river, around sandbars, through narrows 
and muddy, raging whirlpools, with never the 
sight of a house for almost a day at a time, 
only the ragged banks and the bluffs and 
scraggly trees of the unleaved woods beyond. 

It all began to have its effect on me. I 
began to realize that I had said good-by to 
civilization, that the old comforts and safety of 
St. Louis might now be a thing of the past 
forever. I knew now that I was going into this 
vague thing called the West, this place where 
roamed the antelope, the deer and the buffalo, 
and where Indians still regarded the white 
man.as an interloper, and where death traveled 
swift and sure. In spite of the gayety of the 
boat—for that evening dance had become a 
regular thing now—the thought clung to me 
and harassed me. And then came the climax. 

‘We were nearing the end of our journey and 
had stopped at a small, wild-appearing land- 
ing. Some of the negro boys had lowered the 
gangplank and were loading wood from a pile 
on the bank, while the remainder still twanged 
at their banjos and guitars in the cabin. Will 
and I had gone on deck to watch the loading 
and to listen to the negroes sing. 

Suddenly we noticed a confusion on the 
bank, as of someone struggling. It was night, 
and the lamps of the boat threw only a faint 
glow upon the shore, the rest of the light sup- 
plied by the swinging lanterns hanging from 
just above the gangplank, which threw us in 
the glare as much as the shore itself. We 
heard cries, then shouting. 


When a Shot Cracked and She Fainted 


ILL rushed forward to the rail, calling 
back to me that it evidently was a quir- 
rel between some of the settlers and the 
roustabouts. A shot cracked, and I felt my 
knees become facile beneath me. Then aga‘n, 
followed by the cry of someone in pain, an: I 
fainted. 
When I recovered Will was holding me in 
his arms, kissing me, and calling to me. ‘The 
trouble below had been quieted: faintly I 
could hear the creaking and scraping of ‘he 
gangplank as it was shoved aboard again. 
The steamer’s whistle tooted hoarsely and the 
paddles began to churn, while I clung to Will 
and trembled. Then, as the old boat plowed 
into the middle of the stream, I gained more 
courage and tried to laugh away my fears. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 88 
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health 


depending on a hygienically correct sup- 
port to abdominal and back muscles, 8 
that leaves no chance of undue pressure ee 
at the waistline. A healthy body is a a5 
correctly poised body; Gossard Corsets 
induce correct posture, correct breathing 
and protect the organs of nutrition. 


comfort 


assured by the exact science of Gossard 
designing for every type of figure. 


style. 


only to be found in a correctly poised 
body induced by a correctly designed and 
fitted corset. 


The Orivinal. Unegqualled Front Lacing Corsets 


are hygienically correct. During the war abnormal conditions made the material 


question a serious one for every manufacturer. The tre- 


Health should be the first consideration in the purchase of mendous demand for Gossards grew from day to day, adding ie 
your corset. Only by a thorough appreciation of this funda- to our manufacturing problems. Otr huge factories, work- as) 
mental fact can any woman guard herself against those ing at capacity, could not meet the situation. A tribute & 
bodily ailments that are often the result of improper cor- indeed to Gossard supremacy ! iy 
setry. The woman who buys her corset largely for appear- Ow 


Our best efforts at production are still taxed by the demand 
that is growing larger day by day as women come to a fuller 
appreciation of what Gossards accomplished in sustaining 
American womanhood through the World War. But now, 
happily, the war is over and our raw material and labor 
problems are of the past. 


ance, without proper regard -for its hygienic qualities, is 
nearer the hospital every time she puts it on. 


There are many reasons why you should wear Gossards 
besides the obvious one that they are a gratifying acquisition 
to the daintiest wardrobe. The real value in these inimi- 
table corsets cannot be measured in terms of cloth, boning With this year we will produce Gossards of quality excelling 
and lace. They must be measured in terms of health, even our high standards of past years, and attain a perfec- 
comfort and style. tion never before reached in corset manufacture. 


The H. W. Gossard Co., Inc. 


- Largest Makers of Fine Corsets 


‘TORONTO CHICAGO NEW YORK BUENOS AIRES 
Wear 
Made in the United States OSSAT Worn with Health and Comfort by 
and Canada . | CORSETS Women the World Over 
They Lace In Front : 


Ideal Figure oth Mies Ideal Figure Ideal Average Ideal ewe Ideal Figure 
Short Slender Heavy Short Heavy Figure Large Short Waisted 
‘a 
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CONDEN. SED MI LA 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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BORDEN: 


T PRESERVED MILK wild 
+ and for additional 
te POSition, each label Wi 


Lait 


— 
S CONDENSED MILK 
NEW york, u. S. A- 


BorDEN’s CONDENSED Mix 0 


pear 


Rice Pudding, 
Eagle Brand 


A delicious taste that lingers and calls for 
more— it’s Borden’s Eagle Brand in Rice 
Pudding that gives it. 


Eagle Brand is pure milk and sugar, bub- 
bled together and condensed—and it gives 
this new, delicious taste to everything in 
which it is used. 


The new Eagle Brand Book of Recipes 
is full of tempting dishes for people who 
like unusually good things. Send for it— 


it is free. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 
Established 1857 


Borden Building 


New York 


Borden 
Evaporated Milk 


Pure whole milk with part o 


the water removed. 


The mil 


that cuts the cost of cooking. 


DBordens 
MALTED MILK 


Palatable—nourishing—a real 
food drink. At soda fountains 
or in packages for home use. 


BRAND 


Being Courted by Buffalo Bill 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 86) 


Together we walked to the end of the deck 
and stood there, watching the spray as it flew 
from the paddles in the moonlight. At last 
Will’s arm went about my waist and he drew 
me to him 

“Vm sorry, Lou,” he said slowly. 

“For what,” I countered: “that I got fright- 
ened? I am, too, Will. I—TI tried not to be. 
But maybe it was just my nerves, and wid 

Will was looking far out into the river, to 
where an old tree was floating down with the 
current. I'll never forget that old, black car- 
cass of the forest. I watched it, too; watched it 
with the realization that it was floating down- 
stream, back toward St. Louis, back toward 
home, where there were lights on the street 
corners and policemen and horse cars and 
safety. 


The World Into Which She Was Going 


OR a long time both of us were silent; then 
Will’s arm gripped me a bit tighter. 

“Lou,” he said, “‘I’m taking you into a new 
country, a strange country. I never thought 
about it much until—that trouble back there.” 

‘Neither did I, Will.” 

“You won’t have many conveniences out 
here.” 

“T know it.” 

“It won’t be like it was back in St. Louis. 
There won’t be many good women that you 
can associate with. There won’t be many nice 
men. Everybody’ s pretty rough out here.” 

you’ve told me.’ 

“You're going to meet gamblers, and ruffians 
who have killed their man, and who have 
mighty little in the world to recommend them 
except that they are helping to populate this 
new country,” he went on; ‘“‘and you won’t 
understand it all at first. You may never un- 
derstand it. You’re going to be forced to live 
without a lot of the things that you have al- 
ways had, and there may be times when there’ll 
be dangers, Lou. That’s why I want to talk to 
you now about it.” 

I was silent a moment, then I caught his 
hand in mine and pressed it tight. 

‘‘What is it you want to say?” 

‘“Whether”—and he hesitated—‘ whether 
you think you’re going to be able to stand it.” 

He was looking down at me, and my eyes 
went up to meet his. 

“T knew about these things before I married 
you, Will.” 

“That’s true. But you were in St. Louis 
then, and all you know about life out here was 
only what you had heard. You’ve just seen an 
example of what it’s likely to be. Not that I 


won’t protect you,” he added hastily, “because 

I will. I’ll shield you all I can, and I’ll work 

hard for you and I’ll try to be the husband that 

I should be to you. But this life out here is 

different from what it is in the cities. And— 

and—I thought that if you were afraid ——” 
“What?” 


The Kind of Husband Buffalo Bill Was 


E HESITATED a long time. It seemed 

like hours to me. Then: “If you think 
you ’re not going to be able to stand my life, 
I'll try to stand yours. I don’t know whether 
T could do it or not, but I’d try my best. Out 
here’s my world. I'm at home out here. I can 
breathe and live. I love it. But I love you 
too. And I love you enough, Lou, so that if 
you tell me that you don’t want to go, if you 
don’t want to take the risk, we’ll go back.” 

It was my test, and I knewit. I was home- 
sick, I was frightened. I was going into a 
strange land. I was bound for a country 
where men often killed for the love of killing, 
where saloons and fights were common, where 
the life was coarse and rough and crude. I was 
going into a country of which I knew nothing 
of the customs, nothing of the manners, 
nothing of the best way in which to live my life 
and be free from the constant harrying of the 
environment in which I would be thrown. 

The tears came to my eyes. I wanted to cry 
to him that home was calling, that I cringed at 
the thought of what was before me. But in- 
stead, the heart of me gave an answer that I 
never regretted: 

“Will, do you remember what the minister 
said when we were married? What he said 
about us being together always?” 

“Ves, I remember.”’ And his voice was soft. 
“He said ‘till death do us part.’” 

“Well, that’s what I say to you now. We 
have promised to remain together until death 
do us part. I'll try not to be afraid again, 
Will.” 

“And I'll try to shield you.” 

And so we faced the new life together, stand- 
ing there on the deck of the old river steamer, 
watching the spray as it flashed from the pad- 
dle wheels, Will making his pledge to watch 
after me in this new, crude world we were en- 
tering, I giving my word that I would endure 
and abide by the laws of No Man’s Land. 

God was certainly good to me to give me no 
inkling at that time of what my promise would 
mean ta me: the frightful nights and experi- 
ences in store for me! 


CONTINUED IN THE JUNE HOME JOURNAL 


Does the Wife Vote Like 
Her Husband? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 


The Kansas women have prepared a big 
program, and the nature of their demands is 
illuminating as serving to point the way to the 
kind of strictly women’s measures that the sex 
generally regards as necessary for the well- 
being of the state. A woman member of the 
House of Representatives has charge of all 
legislation for her sex in that branch. The list 
runs as follows: 

Patriotic education, humane education, child 
welfare, free kindergartens, permanent income 
tax for state schools, protection of birds, elimi- 
nation of adult illiteracy, making mothers’ 
pension laws compulsory, dormitories for 
women students at state schools, standardiza- 
tion of nurses’ training courses, and to prevent 
the repeal of the moving-picture censorship 
law. In Oregon women were given complete 
charge of many of the voting places. The men 
were in either the army or essential industries, 
and the women acted as election officers in 
their place. Everybody was satisfied with the 
efficient manner in which the work was per- 
formed—including the men. 

That the two dminant parties are keenly 
anxious to learn how to manage the women 
is demonstrated by the sudden and acute 
interest that the men are showing i in that form 
of political flattery known as “recognizing the 
women.” Mostly it means—on the part of the 
men—that the women may be “auxiliary,” 
and have all the privileges of preparing the 
feast which the men eat while the women sit 
in the gallery and look on. The women look 
on and say nothing, but all the same they are 
keeping a sharp lookout for the party that 
invites them right down on the ground floor 
to sit at the tables. 


Parties Try to Outdo Each Other 


} Sipe? party is trying to outdo the other in 
convincing the women that its welcome is 
the most cordial, for it is openly admitted that 
the one that can count the most women’s 
votes in 1920 will win. The party in power is 
sending out a hurry-up call to organize the 
women; for therein rests its chance of remain- 
ing in its nice, cozy seat at the pie counter; 
while the hungry, lean ranks waiting to move 
up closer are crying: “If the women don’t 
come with us we’ll never get a share.” 

The leaders who are seeking ways and means 
of inducing the women to march under their 
respective banners do not find their path be- 
strewn with roses. On the one side are the 
women, who have the power—and know it full 
well. They are quite likely to be of the modern 


progressive school, eager for reforms within 
the party as well as without. On the other 
hand there are the old standpatters, who say 
to their distracted leaders that they will have 
nothing to do with the women. Oftentimes 
the makers of substantial campaign contribu- 
tions are in the latter class. 

There is“an element of humor in the fact 
that while both of the parties recognize the 
inevitability of the passage of the Federal 
amendment, and each is trying to maneuver 
so that it can claim the credit for passing it, 
when it has been passed, the representatives 
of both parties withhold their votes, despite 
the tearful pleadings of their party organiza- 
tions. To be sure, politicians in those Western 
states that have had the vote long enough for 
the women to have settled down to partisan 
acceptance of their privilege insist that there 
is no woman question and that they vote 
exactly as do the men. 


How Women Stand is Never Known 


ESPITE this denial, however, it appears 

certain that there are enough women who 
vote as the spirit moves them to keep the men 
in a state of uncertainty, that not infrequently 
erupts into violent complaint. They say you 
never know what to count on. The women 
simply will not stay put. Train them for 
weeks, and they may go wrong in the polling 
booth. A few fair-minded ones admit in con 
fidential moments that this feminine attribute 
may prove beneficial at times, as it makes for 
cleaner politics. But they qualify by insisting 
that women are more apt to fall into ‘‘isms. 
Men are supposed to be quicker at the game 
and to see through the grafter more quickly 
than women. 

There is, surprisingly enough, one form of 
old-time dirty politics in which the women 
refuse to take part. And that is the spreading 
of personal slander. On the authority of 4 
woman who has had wide experience in nationa! 
politics, voters of her sex cannot be induced 
to assist.in disseminating slanderous politica! 
propaganda. 

She told how, in a certain Western state, 
one party employed women agents to go into 
homes for the ostensible purpose of selling 
goods, but in reality to whisper their poisonous 
gossip. The other party made an effort to use 
the women’s clubs, but failed; and even wher: 
it was known that there was ample cause in 
fact for the talk, the women refused to say 
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Why Buy New Blankets? 


KIRK’S FLAKE 
WHITE SOAP 


Keeps Them Like New 


A thorough washing—a quick, rich, pure- 
_ white lather—several rinsings—a breezy day— 
and your blankets come off the line as if they 


were new—sweet and clean, so soft and fluffy. 


Inexpensive cotton blanketsor high priced 
ones of wool— it’s all the same—they are 
unharmed and all the better for being washed 
with Kirk’s Flake White. 

And nothing so dainty or delicate in lingerie, 
laces, linens or woolens, but what it can be 
washed with absolute safety in water hot or 
cold, soft or hard by Kirk’s Flake White. 
While to whatever household use it is put, 
it is so economical, effective and safe. 


That wonderful white soap for all purposes. 


JAMES S. KIRK & COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Makers of Jap Rose Soap and Jap Rose 
Taleum Powder 
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NEW 


Family Delight 


A tender and juicy roast, sizzling in savory brown gravy—one 


of mother’s delicious dinners cooked on the New Perfection Oil >, 
Cook Stove. 


you 
No wonder 3,000,000 housewives use the New Perfection Oil 

Cook Stove! It keeps the kitchen comfortable even in hot weather mw 

—gives abundant clean heat for a// cooking purposes. You, too, = 

should have a dependable New Perfection. a 

The New Perfection isso satisfactory because it lights and gives full heat instantly; turns out = 

of the Long Blue Chimney Burner—it turns every when you're through. Burners are made of brass a 

drop of kerosene oil into clean intense cooking and last for years. | 

heat and drives it full force, directly against the There’s a New Perfection dealer near you. ad 

utensil. Be sure to get a New Perfection oven too—it ~ 

And the flame always stays just where you bakes perfectly. See your dealer or write for New a 

Set it, without smoke or odor. No fuel wasted— Perfection Booklet. It’s free. 4 

i] THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 4 

7541 Platt Avenue Cleveland, «Ohio 

made in Canada by the Perfection Steve Company, Ltd., Satnia, Ont. y 

HOUSEHOLD 

Ask your dealer to demonstrate 


this high searing flame 
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The New May B | 
for the Springtime Luncheon 


By Harriet Ellsworth Coates 


| 


be 
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‘HIS dainty pale-green basket of as- 
“paragus stalks is a fitting container 
for chicken jelly masked in mayonnaise. 


2 


[t is comparatively easy to 

build refrigerators that 
are convenient and good 
looking. It is quite another 


HESE novel May baskets may be used 
for springtime luncheons to excite mer- 
riment, to be retained as favors, to present 


the relish in an unusual form or the dessert thing — 
‘in dn attractive way. All the favors illus- tors that have true quality 
trated are edible and, with a little thought, grees tee inbuilt in them. 
UGGESTIVE of the home gar- the whole luncheon may be served in basket ITH petals of carrot strips and ‘ 
den is this salad of beet and form. Additional fun may be provided by foliage of parsley, this realistic For a third of a century 
onion tulips in a basket of white- offering prizes for those who first discover tiger lily makes an unusual and McCray Refrigerators have 
hearted lettuce leaves. the real nature of their flower favors. amusing favor. been built on the true quality 


basis. Thousands of satis- 
fied owners are proof that 
McCray Refrigerators com- 
bine convenience and de- 
sign with sound principles of 
construction—that firstclass 
materials and workmanship 
enter into the McCray. 


McCray Opal Glass Refrigerators 
are lined with snow white opal 
glass, nearly half an inch thick, 
which is stain and acid-proof and 
easy to clean. 


HE gold cf sunshine and the delicate green of new CLUMP of violets carved from purple beets in as 7 
’ | foliage are combined in this favor of carrot butter- a bed of watercress leaves makes the prettiest Sanitary Refrigerators 
cups and escarole leaves. luncheon favor imaginable. | 


are so made that there is a con- 
stant circulation of cold dry air, 
due to the Patented Cooling Sys- 
tem. By this means McCray 
Refrigerators are kept dry and 
sweet, and foods stay fresh and 
wholesome. 


McCray True Quality has back 
of it years and years of experience 
in manufacturing refrigerators. 
During those years our constant 
aim has been to make refrigera- 
tors that are right from the stand- 
points of —health—convenience— 
durability—economy. 


Mest appetizing for a 
warm-day luncheon 
are individual pastry bas- 
kets filled with ice cream 
garnished with nuts. 


Another strong McCray feature 
is outside icing. Any McCray 
Refrigerator can be arranged for 
icing from the side or rear porch. 


— ‘*Refrigerators for 
OU can’t eat your favor and keep it, but you may do F ayer un 
either with this basket of radish rosebuds and crisp . RISP young onions cut round like little grassflowers All Purposes 

young radish leaves. f ' and embedded in a basket of parsley leaves make up 


this favor that may be eaten as a relish. ; 7 McCray Refrigerator Co. 
5920 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 


Salesrooms in All Principal Cities 


BS 


: The New McCray Catalog 

ine Refrigerators. 

DAINTY sponge-cake basket, filled with ripe red strawberries, HIS attractive pastry basket with handle of angelica is Ne. @ - Mont Markets. 

el with handle and loops of angelica ribbon, when set ‘before the filled with fruit and whippedcream. Ice cream, either white No 3 ee Beng oe Suliooteseme. 1 
hostess for serving will call forth the admiration of her guests. or in color, might be substituted for whipped cream. . > 5} fen tienen, eae S Sen. ia 
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Quaker 


Made from 50% of the Kernel 


i 


“Tell How 
Get It” 


In the Quaker Flour Mills 
we conduct test bakeries to 
which visitors are welcome. 


People who do come are 
amazed to discover a superla- 
tive grade of white bread. And 
the baker gladly tells how he 
gets it. 


He Tells Them This: 


Quaker experts—makers of 
the world-famed Quaker 
cereals—decided to make a 
super-quality Flour. 


They adopted a formula 
which requires the discarding 
of 50 per cent of the wheat 
kernel. They use just the 
choicest part. 


The Flour is made in model 
mills, with up-to-date equip- 
ment. Chemists analyze it, 
bakers are there to test it. So 


* * 


Pancake Flour 
special wheat, 
raising. 


cakes, doughnuts, 
cookies, etc. 


The leavening ingredients never vary 
That is not 
true of home mixtures. The flour comes 
sealed and with 
tops, so the mixture cannot deterio- 
Ask your grocer for it—let it 


in quality or quantity. 
in round packages, 


rate. 
prove itself. 


Quaker Biscuit and 


* 


This is another Quaker 
quality flour, made from 
and _self- 
It is made for fine 
products like biscuits, pan- 
cakes, 


supply it. 


hour by hour the Flour is 
watched in a scientific way. 


Became a Sensation 


They called it Quaker Flour, 
and sent it out to grocers. 
Women saw it and bought it— 
women who knew Quaker qual- 
ity. They got surprising re- 
sults and told others about it. 


This new Flour became a 
sensation. Today it has a mil- 
lion users. Five great mills 
A daily capacity of 
10,000 barrels keeps pace with 
the call. 


. Not many housewives can 
visit our mills to try it. But 
your grocer has it, or will get 
it. Have him send you a 
sack—try it in your home. 
You will never forget the first 
serving. 


* * 


Quaker Farina 


Farina is inner 
wheat— the choic- 
est part of choice 
hard wheat—be- 
fore the final 
grinding. Quaker 
Farina is Quaker 
Flour left in gran- 
ulated form. | So, like Quaker 
Flour, it is a super-grade. 

Use as a breakfast dainty, or 
fry it. Use in puddings, griddle 
cakes and waffles. Use to 
thicken soups and gravies. It 
is-sold in packages only. 


"QUAKER 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Quaker Flour Mills 
Akron, Ohio Cedar Rapids, Iowa (3047) 
Peterborough, Ontario Sudbury, Ontario Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


Does the Wife Vote Like 
Her Husband? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88) 


a word. This leads to the conclusion that while 
women may be hired to do that kind of work, 
none except the few whose services are for sale 
will deign to play that kind of politics. 


A New Interest in Women’s Lives - 


problem facing the two big parties 
to-day is without parallel in this country. 
When the negroes were enfranchised in mass, 
the vote surged toward a single party under 
the urge of a common impulse. No other large 
group of voters has suddenly appeared on the 
political horizon to mess up the plans care- 
fully laid for management. The trouble is that 
the plan took cognizance of men only and the 
women require different treatment. The poli- 
ticians have no precedents to guide them. 
More than eleven million women are calmly 
waiting out in the No Man’s Land of politics. 
They are wanting to know just why they 
should ally themselves with either the Demo- 
cratic or the Republican party. To be sure, 
about half of their number have had the vote 
for a few years, but in New York alone nearly 
three million women will participate in the 
next Presidential election and they must be 
made safe for the party that hopes to win. 
An enticing vista of choice opens before them. 
There is spice in the game, and to many of 
these women life has offered little of interest 
and excitement. Mother has watched her 
boys march off to the polls, one after the other, 
proudly escorted by father. Maybe she looked 
after her strapping sons a little regretfully, for 
they were men now—filling men’s parts in 
helping their Government to function. 

d now, wonder of wonders! Mother her- 
self is to have a say in that Government. Per- 
haps she has often remarked to father in the 
past that she was quite content to leave all 
such matters in his hands. But now that her 
own state has asked her to assume the duties 
of citizenship—why, mother cannot help thrill- 
ing a little over the new responsibility. 

And in her turn she steps off with father 
to cast her first vote. 


Women Take Voting Seriously 


HAIRMEN of political units are unani- 

mous in declaring that mother prepares 
seriously for the solemn casting of her first 
ballot. She “talks it over” with her menfolk, 
if she is so blessed, but she does not neglect 
to attend the club on the days when the sub- 
ject deals with citizenship in any one of its 
many phases. Thousands of sample ballots are 
carried home by first voters among the women 
and studied assiduously so that there may not 
be the slightest chance of a slip-up. Women, 
more than men, are anxious not to lose their 
votes after they have gone to the trouble 
of casting them. 

It has become axiomatic that women simply 
will not vote straight tickets. They make 
individual choice and likely as not pick out 
names here and there on, both tickets. In 
Montana, it is said that the only straight 
tickets ever cast by the women are the 
primary ballots—and the law does not permit 
a split primary ballot. 

“The women will either make or break our 
party,” said an astute politician, who enlarged 
upon the topic in this fashion: ‘At the head 
of the organized women are leaders who have 
been trained in progressive theories. They 
have wealth and position and, having nothing 
to gain, other than their humanitarian ends, 
have therefore nothing to lose. They do not 
care a straw what the leaders among the men 
say or think. They will consistently stand for 
measures of the most radically progressive 
character; they will fight to the last ditch for 
legislation to protect women and children. 
They will drive right straight through the 
woods, and if the party organization wants to 
jump on the wagon and go along, all well and 


“But the women are not wasting a thought 
on the men. 
‘On the other side are the old standpatters, 


who fairly turn purple with rage every time 


the subject of women in politics is mentioned. 
Now it is an absolute certainty that the 
women will never yield and those opposed to 
them will do so only in case their appetite to 
win the national election becomes too keenly 
whetted to be denied.” 


Fathers Will Influence Women Most 


Ki IS in the East that the greatest uncer- 
tainty exists as to what the women will do. 
They are taking plenty of time to make up 
their minds. The statement of one of New 
York’s brilliant leaders that she had not 
joined either party, and was studying both to 
see if either suited her, is typical of the atti- 
tude of many of the newly enfranchised 
voters. One woman, who made a tour of 
the state for her party in the last election—the 
first at which women voted—says that the 
women are voting for measures, not men or 
party. They are waiting to see what the two 
big parties will stand for. 

Miss Mary Garret Hay, known as the polit- 
ical ‘‘boss”’ in New York, believes that women 
are far more likely to take their politics from 
their fathers than from their husbands. So 
do the sons take their politics from their fa- 
thers, for that matter; and since sometimes the 
latter change their views through force of con- 
viction, so will the women. Miss Hay adds 
that “We who work among them Tealize that 
women are doing their own thinking.” 


Within the next two years women are going 
to make up their mind what to do with the 
balance of power they hold. They have a big 
program ahead of them, and are already 
showing interest in strictly women’s measures, 
which, they give notice, they intend to sup- 
port, no matter which party offers them. 

Already groups of women have served no- 
tice on the dominant parties that, in order to 
inspire the loyalty of women, the parties must 
have announced programs which promise the 
fulfillment of their desires, which are not per- 
sonal, but center in the family and com- 
munity. It is even hinted that the women have 
been taught so much by the war that they 
have learned to act as a united force to weld 
their patriotic sentiments into a common pro- 
gram for the advancement of the country. 

They point out that they have very definite 
ideas on direct primary laws, taxes and gov- 
ernment ownership, and are just as anxious to 
help in solving these problems as they are in 
promoting child-welfare, health-insurance and 
minimum-wage laws. They are demanding a 
program worth working for. The party that 
gives it to them is going to capture their 
votes—husbands or no husbands. 

The hold that either party will have on the 
women will depend upon the way it meets 
their demands. . 


Uncle Sam’s Working Partner 


HERE do we go from here?” eleven mil- 
lion enfranchised women are asking to- 
day—and they are not putting it to their 
husbands, but talking it over in their clubs. 
Each will ask it loudly of the precinct organ- 
izer who comes around one of these days to 
inform her blandly that ‘‘Of course you will 
register with us because -your husband be- 
longs to our party.”” When she gave her boy 
to Uncle Sam, she acquired a working partner- 
ship in her Government and she is not going 
to be perfunctorily registered into any party. 

Nobody knows what is going to happen. 
The “‘boss’’ cannot even say that the pretty 
creature who sweetly invites him, across the 
family breakfast table, to “have another cup 
of coffee, dear,’’ is not secretly planning some 
political heresy in her own demure head. 

Here is a case in point: The wife of an 
influential man disapproved of the man picked 
by her husband for candidate to run for a 
municipal office. She said nothing, but went 
quietly to work. When husband came home 
from the primaries and announced with puz- 
zled surprise that his man had been badly 
beaten, she exhibited proper wifely sympathy. 

All might have been well had not the son 
of the household burst into the room, a few 
minutes later, exuberantly shouting out his 
victory. ‘‘ Your man won, mother, and I did 
everything to help that you told me to.” 

Father pricked up his ears. “‘ What’s that?” 
he demanded; and son, all unknowing that 
he was letting the political cat out of the 
bag, told with pleasure how he had been 
commissioned by his mother to go forth and 
work for her candidate... 

That was bad enough, but worse came the 
next morning when the chauffeur smilingly 
congratulated the master because the mis- 
tress’ man had won. ‘I did as she requested, 
and got the colored drivers to vote her way.” 


Women’s Vote Likely to Benefit Country 


LL in all, it doesn’t seem as if the women’s 
vote is going to do any harm to the 
country. The professional politicians are 
likely to suffer. Frankly they do not know 
how to handle the women. Some of them may 
even give up in disgust. 

Women will always be greater individual- 
ists in politics than men. But in the end they 
will undoubtedly divide on party lines where 
national affairs are concerned, while they will 
continue cheerfully to upset all man-made 
calculations as regularly as municipal elec- 
tions come round. 

Nor is there a thing in the world that the 
managers can do about it! The country, 
however, may benefit, as in the main women 
can be trusted to vote for good men. Indeed, 
the united testimony of chairmen who have 
managed campaigns in suffrage states proves 
that the women have cleaned up politics; 
they have put the ,grafter out o business. 
Neither party now dreams of running, for 
office, men of the disreputable type too prev- 
alent in the old days. 

And this is, I think, the greatest ultimate 
good that will come from the extended fran- 
chise. Women will take charge of the humani- 
tarian program and look after the things that 
men often neglect. 

After all, women are just folks, and we are 
all pretty much alike in the last analysis. 

As to whether women will vote like their 
husbands in the next Presidential election, 
here is a bit of prophecy that came straight 
from the headquarters of one of the national 
committees: 

“The women are saying nothing, but are at- 
tending strictly to their knitting. They are 
keeping a finger on the pulse of politics, how- 
ever, and the nomination, by either party, of 
a man known as an active opponent to the 
extension of suffrage would be regarded as a 
distinctly ‘unfriendly act.’ What happened 
in 1916 would not be a circumstance to events 
that will surely transpire in 1920—if an anti- 
suffragist is nominated. No husband could 
prevail upon a wife who has long been working 
for suffrage to vote for such a man.’ 
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SEND FoR 
Our NEw BOOK: 
“DEL MONTE Recipes 
of Flavor.” It is brimful 
of simple and econom- 
ical yet delicious sugges- 
tions for improving your 
every-day menu. It is 
free. Address Dept. A. 
The Red Det. Monte 
Shield on Canned Foods is 
your guarantee of su ene 
quality, purity and flavor 
covering the following 
wide line: 
Peaches, sliced peaches, 
grap s,plums, loganberries, 
erries, apricots, pears, 
blackberries, Hawaiian 
e in V ANNED DFR RUIT ND — sauerkraut, beans, pumpkin, 
an 
ng a peas, beets, pimientos, 
O LT Olives, olive relish, jellies, 
= cherries, honey, prunes, 
raisins, salmon, tuna, 
and many other varieties. 
mil- 
Far SEARCH for 
ubs, 
yo Fine flavor in fruits and vegetables is what “good breeding” is in 
.. ple. One is just as much a matter of careful ian as the other. 
“od Both are developed only under the most favorable environment. 
in 
ny. That explains why the 89 model establishments where Det MONTE 
tty = Canned Foods are packed—each one shown by a little red dot on this 
cup ) map —are situated in the most favored spots of Nature, every location 
eee | = having been selected for its special fitness to produce certain products 
an P P P 
bed * See of finer flavor and finer quality than can be obtained elsewhere. 
= Poe Tt further explains why we own and operate thousands of acres of the 
dly é | most highly developed orchards and gardens in many of these favored 
sections—why our specialists have spent their lives in improving old 
varieties and propagating new ones to perfect Det MonTE Quality— 
mi why, in short, they devote their most vigilant attention to every stage 
a * ‘ in the growth, harvest and preparation of De. Monte Products, 
. E | from the planting of the seed until the perfectly flavored fruit or vege- 
‘a iE table is ready to be served on your table. 
th 
ay € es Please do not confuse the delicious flavor of Det Monte Canned 
x : Fruits with some varieties of fresh California fruit, which are necessa- 
: rily picked green and allowed to ripen on their long journey to market. 
Z For Det Monte Fruits are always matured and sun-ripened on the 
—~ tree—they retain all the fine flavor and delicate bouquet that kindest 
od Nature can impart, because they are “packed where they ripen the 
day they are picked.” 
nd 4 That is why you will find Det Monte kitchens in the richest pine- 
apple-growing sections of far-off Hawaii-— in the fertile California delta 
lands of the Sacramento River where grows the world’s finest aspara- 
- 7 ; gus— in Alaska, from whose cold, northern waters the choicest salmon 
d, Bet are caught—in the famous peach orchards of the San Joaquin Valley. 
=o ; In fact, it is the same with pears, apricots, plums, prunes, beans, peas, 
s. tomatoes and all the other delicious varieties included in the Dex 
“i Monte line. All are grown where they attain their finest flavors. In 
te each is that delicious flavor preserved intact. 
i In these days when the menu is restricted by conservation needs 
a and every woman is looking for foods that are appetizing as well 
re as economical, the wide Det Monte line offers her unlimited variety 
in the service ‘of more healthful—more delicious — yet truly 
4 foods. Ask your dealer for Det MontE—the Conservation Foods of 
“ Flavor. They will help you to serve appetizing foods that every one 
enjoys CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 
re San Francisco, California 
: = 
St ve Conservation Joods 
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HERE could be no more exacting test of 

linoleum than to make it the floor of this 

handsome and artistic enclosed porch. If it 
is in good taste here, is it not equally appropriate 
for a dining-room, living-room, or. hall? 
Your own eyes tell you that this Armstrong’s 
-¢ Inlaid Linoleum Floor is in excellent keeping with 
the general furnishings and colorings. It blends 
smartness with the right degree of restraint. And 
there is something exceedingly attractive in the 
odd, saw-tooth blue figures, with the soft, olive 
background. 


Not only from the standpoint of attractiveness, 
but also from every practical consideration, you 
could hardly choose a more sensible floor than 
Armstrong’s Linoleum. When laid right—with the 


linoleum cemented down firmly over a layer of 
heavy felt paper and then rubbed thoroughly with 
a good floor wax—you have a beautifully polished 
floor, durable, economical, comfortable, and easy to 
keep clean. 

The long established European custom of lino- 
leum for every room in the house has been adopted 
in many American homes. Have the nearest lino- 


leum merchant show you the Armstrong designs he 


has in stock. 
Armstrong Bureau of Interior Decoration 


This Bureau is in charge of a thoroughly trained decora- 
tor, who is prepared to give personal suggestions about the 
selection of Armstrong’s Linoleum to suit any scheme of 
interior decoration. There is no fee for this service. All in- 
quiriés will receive courteous attention. Address, Bureau of 
Interior Decoration. 


‘“The Art of Home Furnishing and Decoration”’ 
By FRANK ALVAH PARSONS 


This new book, by the president of the New York School of Fine and Applied Art, shows how 
to apply the modern principles of home furnishing and decoration so as to bring out the most 
attractive and livable qualities of every room in the house. Additional chapters cover every . 
phase of linoleum selection, laying, and treating. Sent, together with de luxe color plates 
of fine home interiors, prepared under Mr. Parsons’ direction, for twenty cents in stamps. 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY LANCASTER, Pa. 


Linoleu 


Circle A Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. é 


For Every Room in the House 


Linoleum Department 


— 
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The House That Resists Fire 


The Only House That is Really a Bargain to Build: By Carey Edmunds 


BEDROOM 
126x130" 


BEDROOM 


SINK FABLE 
LIVING 
ROOM DINING 
ROOM 


126x140" 


DESIGNED BY L. W. GOOOMAN > 
’ HAT a compact little house!” say my friends; and it truly is. The kitchen arrangements are 


especially commendable—particularly the rear-entry placement of the refrigerator. Notice how 
conveniently located near the bathroom are the three bedrooms; and, being so near the kitchen, it 
suggests a very economical plumbing installation. The exterior is stucco, with roof of asphalt shingles. 


| 


[SLEEPING 
BEDROOM, 
BEDROOM BEDROOM 
BOxis6 
| 


DESIGNED BY GEORGE A. CLARK 
HE room provided for a maid would make a most satisfactory library or den, especially for 
‘ a professional man who wanted such a room completely shut off from the rest of the house. 
The tiny entry gives private access tothe second floor too. The exterior is stucco over metal lath. 


PORCH 
Ve SINK CHINA AN 
BEDROOM KITCHEN [ DINING ROOM 
12'0'k14'0" 
Pclos. 
6'0'x10'3" 
HALL ‘LIVING ROOM 
BEDROOM 
103140" 


Ney 


XCELLENT facilities for light and ventilation are provided in this plan. The unique con- 
tour of the rooms has been admirably handled and tends to give the interior a very informal 
and cozy atmosphere. The white porch trellises were a particularly happy provision. 


BEDROOM BEDROOM 
10'0'x1!'0" 100x110" 
CLOSET 
HALL UP, CLOSET 
BATH BEDROOM 
60x60 100x159" 


HALL LIVING ROOM{] PORCH 
BOx50' 


PORCH 


DESIGNED BY WALLACE & WARNER 


i= 
AN ESPECIALLY attractive house for the semi-suburban locality. It is built of hollow tile with cement plaster coating. 
rN The living room and dining room could be thrown together into one big room, if one desired a dining-roomless house. 


= 
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is soft, velvety nature 


Mix in-one 
minute with 
cold water. 


UIC: 
d 


repare 


Beautiful Walls 
At Low Cost 


LABASTINE, with its 


tones, will give your walls 
an individual charm and at 
a lower cost than can be ob- 
tained by any other method 
of wall decoration. 

Cleanse the walls of last winter’s 
taint of epidemic and soft coal 
grime. Alabastine can be applied 
on any interior wall surface—over 
plaster, wallboard, canvas, burlap, 
soiled painted walls and even over 
wallpaper that is solid on. the 
wall and has no raised figures or 
aniline dyes. 


Instead of Kaleomine 


or Wallpaper 


is a fine Powder put up in full five-pound 
packages and comes in a wide range of 
_ velvety nature tones and white—new and 
individual colors can be had by intermix- 
ing. Prepared by adding two quarts of 
cold*or warm water to each five-pound 
package. Applied with an ordinary flat 
seven or eight inch wall brush. 
Whenever it is impossible to secure a 
painter, housewives know how easily 
Alabastine can be mixed and applied by 
following carefully the simple and definite 
directions on each package. i 


Ask Plainly for Alabastine 


at your dealer’s. It is not a paint or kal- 
somine—there is no substitute. Only with 
Alabastine can you obtain the beautiful 
results you desire. Look for Red Cross 
and Circle on package. 


Write Our Art Department 


for Free Advice 


As to individual color schemes for your 
home, stating present wall treatment. 
Interchangeable color chart sent free. 
PRICES: 

Five Pound Package 
White Alabastine 70c. 
Five Pound Package 
Tints Alabastine 75c. 
Special deep shades No. 33 


No. 58 
brown), 90. 
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320 Grandville Ave. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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WARNER’ 


Rust-PRoor CorSsETS 


Wherever Corsets 
are sold you will find 
Warner's Rust-Proof~ 


always fashioned in 


latest lines; always 


fitting comfortably, 


always durable. 


Every Corset GUARANTEED 


The Smoke Girl 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


“And all this time the fairy was watching 
him, waiting for the time to come when she 
could save him. She knew that he went away 
from the Orchard Club and all his friends and 
went to a little house in the country, alone, toa 
house of friends of his who had gone away for 
the summer; and there, all alone in the eve- 
nings, he tried to discover what his ambition 
really was; and he tried to find out by writing, 


all over again, the novel he had written on the- 


ranch when he was fifteen, the story of the 
man who was a failure.” 


F COURSE the fairy knew that he 
couldn’t make the story come out right 
at all, for he could never be sure of the real dif- 
ference between success and failure; so when she 
was sure he knew it, too, she got a special dis- 
pensation from the head fairy and was allowed 
to take human form, in the dark of the evening, 
and she came and sat down beside her little 
boy, all ready to tell him about what failure is 
and all about ambition, and make him happy 
for ever and ever. The little boy has been 
awfully good and has kept his promise; he 
hasn’t interrupted once—not once.” Her 
hand went up and her fingers stroked his hair. 

are you?” 

“Just an ordinary, no- -account fairy who 
loves you very much. You can’t imagine how 
you make her heart beat. Perhaps you'd like 
to know? Feel.” 

He tried vainly to find her heart. 

She laughed at him. ‘‘Not that way, silly 
boy. Give me your hand.” She turned a little 
and—put his hand over her heart. ‘There, 
you can feel it, thump, thump, thumping away 
now, just like the flat wheel on a freight car, 
can’t you? I must love you very much to 
let you do that, mustn’t I? I think I’m blush- 
ing yepenn be but of course it’s too dark for 
you to see. 

She snuggled down, leaving his hand where 
it was. 

“Tm sorry, but I’ve got to go; it’s very 
late, and dap close the doors of Fairyland 
promptly on the hour. It’s a terrible thing for 
a fairy to be locked out all night; and, be- 
sides, there are very severe penalties, such as 
not being allowed to talk to human beings for 
a long, long time. You wouldn’t like that 
to happen, would you?” 

“No, that mustn’t happen ever. You'll 
come again—to-morrow? 

- “Why, of course; I haven’t made you 
happy yet.” 

““You have made me very happy.” 

“Oh, that’s just the temporary kind; I’ve 
got to make you the kind of happy that lasts. 
That’s my job. Au revoir. Just one!” 


HEN it grew too dark to write the next 

night Alan put away his papers and went 
to the box hammock, and shut his eyes and 
waited, listening. 

The first thing he knew he felt a fairy touch 
on his eyelids and heard a voice saying: “Wake 
up, wake up; you're terribly rude,” 

“T’m sorry. Please forgive me.’ 


“You're not really rude. I’m glad you were . 


asleep; it’s a good sign. You have been sleep- 
ing well lately, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, I have.” 

“Lots better than for ever so long?” 

Yes, lots.” 

“And you don’t wake up in the morning 
with that awful sensation of having gone to 
sleep only about two minutes before?” 

any more.” 

“That’s wonderful; it’s the best possible 
proof that things are going right. I have good 
news for you. I wrote my petition and gave 
it to my head fairy, and she lai. it before the 
council of all the head fairies, and they sent 
for me and asked me lots of questions. I must 
have made out a pretty good case for you, 
because to-night, just before I left Fairyland, 
they told me that my petition had been 
granted. That means that I can become a 
human being and marry you; that is, of 
course, if you want me to. You would like to 
marry me, wouldn’t you?” 

He whispered: ‘“‘ Yes, Fairy.” 

“T thought you would; but that doesn’t 
settle it by a long shot. Fairies can marry mor- 
tal men, but the council of head fairies has to 
be absolutely sure that the marriage will be a 
really happy one before they give their final 
consent. You see, they can make a fairy be- 
come exactly the right sort of girl for any par- 
ticular man, but that doesn’t do any good 
unless the man can do his part. Some men 
couldn’t get along with angels, to say nothing 
of fairies. So, my dear, I’ve got to ask you a 
few questions, and I have to carry your an- 
swers back to the council. You've got to tell 
tie exact truth; one fib and everything is off. 
Do you think you can stand the ordeal?” 

- “I don’t believe that it will be an ordeal, 
but even if it is I 

“Good boy, Alan, you’d go through with it 
for my sake; of course you would. Now, to 
begin with, you must have three fundamental 
qualifications—honesty, sobriety and moral- 
ity. How about those?” 

Alan thought a moment and then laughed 
tap» so little. “I think I’m all right on those,” 

e said 

“That last one is pretty broad, you know,” 
she suggested. 

“Yes, I know it is; that is the one I was 
thinking about.” 

“Don’t let it worry you. Remember, I’ve 
been watching you for a long, long time. Now 
for the minor things. Are you lazy?” She 
laughed at the question. 

“T don’t believe so.” 

“T don’t either. Have you a good constitu- 
tion?” 

“The best in the world.” 


“Exactly; that’s perfectly evident. How 
about reasonably good manners? So far as 
I’m concerned, you needn’t answer that; it’s 

y. Is your ‘general disposition good?” 

“ Average, I suppose.’ 

“That’s all that’s necessary. Are you un- 
duly extravagant?” 

“No; I’m not that, surely.” 

“True; you’re not. But are you selfish in 
little things?” 

He took a moment to answer. “T don’t be- 
lieve so. I don’t see how —— 

“You couldn’t be, very well, could you? 
You're not married—yet. But how about bei ing 
selfish in big things, in the things that really 
count in other people’s lives and yours?” 

“Selfish in big things.” She felt his arm re- 
lax; his voice sounded as if he had been startled 
by her question. She did not wait for his an- 
swer, but asked: “Are you ambitious?” 

Again he did not answer. 

“‘Can you surely distinguish between selfish- 
ness in big things and ambition?” 

This time she waited for him to speak, and 
she waited a long, long time. Finally he mut- 
tered: ‘‘I don’t believe I ever thought of that.” 

“No, I was afraid you hadn’t; and on your 
final soJution of that little problem hangs the 
little boy’s happiness. I’ve asked all the ques- 
tions, and I’ll take your answers back to 
Fairyland, and I'll let you know what they 
say, just as soon asI can. I don’t think it will 
be very long, and I think everything will be all 
right. Do you want to kiss me good night? 
I thought you wouldn’t. I understand. /'Il 
kiss you instead.”’ She slipped to her feet and, 
leaning over, kissed him on his forehead. 
“Good night,’”’ she whispered. ‘‘I’ll come just 
as soon as I possibly can. Good night.” 

“To-morrow?” 


“Just as soon as I can,” 


And she pat-pat- 


patted away across the piazza. 


E WAITED till she was surely gone, and 

then rose and stumbled across the floor to 
the screen door and then to the door of the 
house. He was staggering a little as he reached 
it and he did not open it at once, but stood 
holding the knob and the door jamb, as a 
drunken man does. He was hardly able to 
open the door, but finally he did open it and he 
closed it very slowly behind him. 

It took him a long time to reach his bedroom 
and to light his lamp, and when the glare of 
it fell on his eyes his body stiffened for an in- 
stant as the material things of the world im- 
pressed themselves on him; then he looked all 
about the room and suddenly he dashed 
across it toward his bureau, staring at the top 
of it, reaching out with his hands. But before 
he reached it he stopped short, and he rubbed 
his hand across his eyes, as though he were 
trying to brush away mist that was in them. 
Then, going forward slowly, he grasped the 
corners of the bureau and gazed steadily at the 
empty space before him. 

He suddenly realized that he was a fool. The 
thing he was looking for wouldn’t be there, it 
couldn’t be, it never had been; it was on the 
other bureau—no, it had been on the other 
bureau, the one in town. He laughed at him- 
self and undressed and went to bed. He was 
very, very tired, and to fall back on the cool 
pillow and close his eyes was very pleasant, 
and in a moment he was asleep. 

But he was not to sleep long, for very soon 
two great locomotives pulling a very long 
freight train came up the grade from: Alden, 
and he began to count the puffs. He tried to 
work out in his head the relative size of their 
driving wheels by counting the exhausts, but 
it was a hopeless job and he gave it up and 
contented himself with waiting for the little 
one to catch up with the big one and pass it, 
as a man gets in step and out again with an- 
other he is walking behind. Eventually the 
train reached the top of the hill at Stockton 
and slid down the other side, and the noise 
stopped. 

It had made him wide awake, and he was 
looking out of the window. He could see a star, 
a very bright star, appear and disappear as the 
lace curtain moved a little in the night air. He 
watched the star for a long time and finally 
realized that it had been coming nearer and 
nearer and that it was really touching the cur- 
tain. The curtain, too, was behaving queerly, 
it was twisting itself into queer shapes, and 
suddenly it took form and he understood; it 
wasn’t the curtain at all that he had been look- 
ing at; it was she, just as she had been in the 
picture of nursery days, with a star shining in 
the crown on her head. 


Lo pee had come very soon, sooner than he 
could possibly have hoped for. She knew 
exactly what he was thinking. “ But I promised 
I’d come as soon as I possibly could.”’ She sat 
down on the edge of the bed. “I’m not going 
to tease you. I’m going to tell you everything 
right off. You’lldo. You passed your examina- 
tion with flying colors and you’re approved. 
All you’ve got to do is to name the day and I'll 
be there, the prettiest, humanest little flapper 
you ever laid your eyes on. But just the min- 
ute I’m married I’m going to be a grown-up 
woman and I’m going to be the very best wife 
and—and—Alan, do you mind if I ask you a 
few questions all on my own account, some 
that that poky old council never thought of? 
Of course you don’t. I’m going to ask you 
anyway. | Do you love me?” 


“Very much?” 

“ce Yes.” 

“Of course I know that, but are you going 
to keep it up?” 

“Forever and ever!” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 98 
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y : € Baked | a al It looks awfully good, doesn’t 


it? But it’s the taste that tells. Looks don’t 
prove much about food: not even with experts. 


pe That’s why we cure these hams “just so.” Only 
the of one cure passes our Supreme Test and gives the 
exquisite, mild flavor we mark Morris Supreme. 
sed 3 When you've tasted this ham we think you'll 
agree we've named it right. 


There are many other Morris foods that bear 
this same mark of Supreme goodness. Bacon, 
sausage, lard; meats, fruits and vegetables in 
cans. You'll like them all. 


| MORRIS & COMPANY 
| U.S.A. | 
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Worsted Yarns 


OMEN who take 

pride in their knitting 
are not content to use or- 
dinary yarns. Experience 
prompts them to ask for 
MINERVA Quality Worsted 
Yarns—beautiful, lofty, and 
very strong. Colors that 
are rich and fast. Wound 
on a ball that uncoils 
smoothly and evenly, with- 
out tangle, fret or fuss. 


Look for the MINERVA 
Trade Mark on the Band 


inerva 


Worsted Yarns 
MINERVA KNITTING MANUAL 


The new Minerva Cape shown 
opposite, suggests the attractive- 
ness of 100 styles contained in 
the MINERVA KNITTING MANUAL. 
Easily followed directions ac- 
company every article and 
garment. 


Your yarn shop has the M. Y. 

Knitting Book at 35 cents—or 

we'll send it postpaid for40 cents. 
Folder giving completeinstructions for 


knitting several smart styles—such as 
those illustrated here—free on request. 


JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


Bridgeport (DEPT.L) Pennsylvania 
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Worsted Yarns 


THE SMOKE GIRL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 96) 


“That’s the conventional answer. What I 
want to know is whether as the years go on and 
one by one the little Alans and the little fairies 
join us, and we have our troubles, big and little 
ones, and you and I grow older and older, will 
you love me and them more and more, till it 
gets to be such a great big love that the only 
thing in the whole wide world worth striving 
for is the keeping of that love strong and pure 
and beautiful. Will you know then that, no 
matter what other things you have or are 
struggling for, none of them is worth a brass 
farthing without that love; that money and 
power and position and influence and all those 
things don’t count, really?” 

“Ves, I will know that.” 

“Perhaps you will and perhaps you won’t. 
It’s luck mostly, a gamble, but I’m going to 
take the chance. Besides, it depends a great 
deal on me; not entirely, but an awful lot; so 
you see I’ve my job cut out for me. I’m going 
to do my best, and I’ll expect you to do yours, 
sir. Now, then, are you ready to take the fatal 
plunge right away?” 

Alan smiled; she was still a fairy and could 
see his smile in the dark. “I’m ready; how 
about to-morrow?” 

“Perfect!” she cried. detest long en- 
gagements. I tell you what you do. To- 
morrow afternoon at three o’clock you leave 
your office and walk across the bridge and take 
the first path on the left, the one that goes up 
hill to the big rock on the edge of the drive. 
You know the rock, the one you sit on some- 
times after work is over. You sit on it and 
gaze across the river at the big plant, and 
pretty soon the real smokestacks and the real 
mills and the real everything all get lost in the 
smoke and a perfectly lovely picture appears 
instead, a picture of a plant a hundred times as 
big as Norman Dean’s, a picture of an ocean 
with great ships on it and new ones being built 
and great railroads and miles and miles of farm 
lands and I don’t know how much more, ex- 
cept that you’re boss of the whole works. 
That’s the rock I mean. You sit down there 
and wait, and I’ll come along.” 

“But how about the license and the minister 
and trunks and all that sort of thing?” 

“Dear me! You are so materialistic, and it 
is such a romantic moment. Forget all about 
those things; I’ll take care of them. You just 
do as I tell you and watch for me in the smoke 
from the chimneys—stacks, you call them.” 
She leaned over and whispered into his ear: 
“Keep your eye glued on the smoke and the 
steam. Good-by.” Her lips touched his cheek 
and she was gone. 


T WAS eight o’clock when Alan woke; he 

had not slept so late in years. He sprang to 
his feet. What a sleep he had had and how well 
he felt! He dashed for the shower, dressed, ate 
hisbreakfast and jumped into his car. He hadn’t 
been late at the plant as far back as he could 
remember and he enjoyed the sensation. 

He drove much faster than he ordinarily 
did; he felt a bit devilish. He sped along the 
broad highway to Alden, turned to the left 
when the time came and flew along till he came 
to where the hill and the rough road began. 
There he slowed down a bit and worked his 
way upward to the crest, where he could look 
down into the valley where the plant was. And 
then he felt an uncontrollable desire to stop. 

He threw on the brakes and brought the car 
up with a grinding of tires. When it was done 
he wondered why he had done it. Everything 
was just as it always was, the river, the roofs, 
the stacks, even the smoke was the same old 
gray-and-black smoke—the same old—same 
old—smoke. 

Half an hour later he went down the hill. 
During that half hour the smoke had held him 
fascinated, 

He got through the morning somehow— 
it was much like other mornings—and it was 
not until he came back from lunch at two 
o’clock that he realized that the morning was 
gone and that he could not remember what he 
had done. He had signed some tracings, he 
was sure of that; but what tracings they were 
he hadn’t the slightest idea, nor could he recall 
what else he had done. The tracing business 
hadn’t taken five minutes. Neither could he 
recall what had happened at lunch, who had 
been there, or what there had been to eat. 

He looked at the clock and saw that it was 
half-past two. It had been two o’clock exactly 
when he had come back to his office, and that 
hadn’t been five minutes before. He was star- 
ing at the clock, wondering how it had hap- 
pened, and did not know that Norman Dean 
was in the doorway watching him nor that 
Norman had been watching him all day long. 

It was not until Norman came and sat down 
by his desk that he saw him. He didn’t quite 
understand why Norman was there. 


ORMAN tried to explain. “It’s no use, 
Alan. You're allin; you’ve got to go away 
and forget all about business and everything 
else. You’ve got to go to the shore somewhere 
and play golf and loaf, if I have to send you in 
chains with a keeper. It doesn’t make any dif- 
ference how long it takes, a month or a year or 
five years; you’re played out; your nerves are 
worn to a frazzle; for seven years you’ve 
worked twice as hard as most men can work 
even for a day. Off you go; them’s orders!” 
Of course Alan knew what a wonderful man 
Norman Dean was, but for once in his life the 
master was wrong. Alan lay back in his office 
chair and laughed. 

“T’m all right, Norman,” he cried, “as right 
as right can be. I admit I’ve had a lot on my 
mind—not business, but other things; things 
you don’t know about; but they’re all off now 
except one, and that will be gone to-day. It’s 
the smoke from the stacks—there are six of 
them, you know—and I stopped at the top of 
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DOVE 


SPECIAL FOR MAY 


“DOVE” Night Gown No. 474, handkerchief 
style, made of lustrous-finish, flesh-color Batiste. 
Trimmed with fine Valenciennes lace and pretty 
lace medallions. Matches “DOVE” Envelope 
Chemise No. 475 shown here. We cannot fill 
mail orders, but can tell you nearest store that 
sells these and other new “DOVE.” styles. 
“DOVE” Under-garments are 
such beautiful styles, of the best 
materials and so correct in fit, 
that they never fail to charm a 


woman who loves dainty lingerie. 
Sold by Leading Stores Everywhere 
D. E. SICHER & COMPANY 


“‘World’s Largest Makers of Under-muslins.”’ 
45—51 West 21st St., New York 


reemans 


q 

| FACE POWDER i 
An American roduct adopted by Ameri- 

ca’s society leaders. For 40 years Freeman's 

has been the choice of particular women. 

50 cents (double quantity), all tints at all 


toilet counters, or 4 cents for miniature box 
The Freeman Perfume Co. 
3 


Glass Heads, Steel Points. 
Just push them in with your finger. 

Forhanging Pictures, Calendars, Posters, Notices, 
and other Decorations without Disfiguring Wal!s. 


Moore Push-less Hangers 


“The Hanger with the Twist” 


For yourheavy Pictures, Mirrors, Hall- 
Racks, Clothing, etc., weighing up to 
100 lbs. Easy to use; won't mar walls. 


Send 10c for Illustrated Booklet and Samples. 


Moore Push-Pin Company 
113 Berkley St., Phila., Pa. 
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the hill this morning on the way over and 
watched the smoke come out of ’em. It did 
the most curious things—curled and twisted 
into the most curious shapes—wind did it, of 
course. Must raise the devil with—with lace 
curtains, for instance, all that impalpable un- 
combined carbon sinking back to earth. But 
by to-night I’ll have that straightened out, and 
to-morrow everything will be all right; see if 
it isn’t. 

“Tt’s mighty nice of you to think of me, 
bully, and I appreciate it, but everything will 
be right as can be to-morrow. You don’t mind 
if I go now, do you, it’s three o’clock and I 
have an engagement; I have—I promised 
Blany I’d go down to the bending shop at 
three and watch ’em bend the big beams for 
the Newton bridge. Blany and I have an idea 
about bending beams and we want to talk it 
over.” Alan was at the door. ‘‘I think we can 
cut the cost in half just by ” His voice 
died away as he went toward the bending shop. 

Norman Dean sat staring after him till he 
had disappeared. Then he called the com- 
pany doctor on the telephone. When the doc- 
tor arrived Alan could not be found. Blany 
had expected him, but he had not come to the 
bending shop. 


LAN was sitting on the rock on the hill 
overlooking the river, the rock that was 
only a hundred feet from the drive where 
automobiles were passing. He was watching 
the smoke from the six stacks. It made him 
think of the smoke from steamers on Lake 
Michigan on the days when for hours there 
was absolutely no motion in the air, when the 
trail of smoke was miles long and as straight on 
the edges as the edge of a T square, a trail that 
was angular and black at the apex, growing 
grayer and grayer as it rose inch by inch by its 
heated lightness. 

So rose the six lines of smoke from the big 
stacks, but instead of being laid out flat as the 
moving steamers did it, they went straight up 
and up, growing fainter and fainter till they 
disappeared in heaven; for to-day, too, the 
air was absolutely still. He had never seen the 
smoke rise so before; sometimes it went 
straight up for a little way and then a current 
in the upper air cut it off sharp and whisked it 
into invisibility, just as a little breeze would 
sometimes cut a piece clean out of the long 
smoke streamers on the lake. 

He sat wondering whether a knifelike gust 
would come along, somewhere far up, and leave 
the black columns standing with no caps on 
them. He waited and waited, and there was 
never so much as a tremor in the straight lines. 
He waited so long that a huge black cloud 
came up behind the smoke pillars and crept 
closer and closer, a cloud that was as black as 
the smoke itself at the tops of the stacks, 
where it was blackest. A flash of lightning 
came in the black cloud, but it could not bend 
the six perfect columns. 

The black cloud came so near that it hid the 
sun and, just as its last gleam died, the six col- 
umns trembled, high up—trembled, but re- 
sisted for an instant before they broke,trembled 
and then came crashing down, down, down, 
toward Alan, twining about each other like 
snakes, came roaring and black, with black 
behind them, straight toward him; and he 
stretched his arms before him and bent forward 
to meet the engulfing darkness. 


Be suddenly from down below came steam, 
white billowy steam, a tiny cloud of it, 
strugglirg up toward him, against the ava- 
lanche, and he stopped to watch the combat. 
And as he watched one great raindrop struck 
his forehead and made him see very clearly, so 
clearly that he understood that he had been 
mistaken about the steam—it was not white 
steam at all—it was—it was 

“Alan! Alan!” 

“You’ve come! You’ve come—out of the 
clouds of smoke as you said you would!” 

“And you’re glad to see me? Oh, Alan! 
you’re glad to see me?” 

“Glad! I’ve been waiting so long—waiting 
for you, it seems, for years and years.” 

“Then come with me. There are people on 
the drive. My car is up there.” 

“But the sun is shining; there is no rain or 
lightning.” 

“Why no, it is a beautiful day. Come.” 

‘They went to the roadway and they drove 
downward into Alden till they came to her 
house. The caretaker let them in, and the girl 
led Alan to the room where in the old days 
they had been so often together. She lay in 
his arms. 

“You never kissed me like that before,” she 
said, when she finally spoke. 

He smiled, and she could see his smile, for it 
was not dark. ‘I think we both understand 
about that,’’ he said. 

“T don’t see how we could help understand- 
ing. It is a miracle, Alan.” 

“T don’t believe you understand at all how 
great a miracle it is.” 

Then she laughed. “Miracle! You'll think 
I’m crazy, I know, but I’ve simply got to tell 
you. Last Monday I read in the paper about 
the new bridge that you were going to float 
into place on the river on Tuesday. The paper 
said that you were going to boss the job. 
Tuesday morning I went for an ordinary drive, 
alone, to see somebody in Cedar Grove. I be- 
gan to drive faster and faster; I made believe 
I didn’t know why but I did; I wanted to come 
here to be near you. I went through the vil- 
lages so fast it’s a wonder I wasn’t arrested. I 
got here in time, and I saw you on the bridge 
all afternoon and when it was over and you 
got into your car, I wasn’t a dozen feet from 
you. You looked straight at me, but I know 


you didn’t see me. But I saw you, and oh! 


The Smoke Girl 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98) 


Alan, I just couldn’t help it, I wanted you; 
and I thought, I hoped, I was sure you— 
wanted me. I knew you needed me. 

“T went out to Hopedale that night to see 
you, but when I got there I—I—well, I couldn’t 
go in; I don’t know why. I stayed in the car 
by the hedge in the dark. I could see you 
working under the lamp, and when you put 
out the light I shut my eyes and tried to will 
you to come out to me. But you didn’t. I 
waited and waited, and when I opened my 
eyes again the house was all dark. But in a 
minute I saw a light in your room, and I came 
back here and went to bed. 

“T should have gone back to the shore the 
next day, but I simply couldn’t. I had to be 
near you! I had to make you know that what 
happened last winter was all my fault, that I 
had killed your love; I had to confess to you 
thatI knew that I had promised to marry you, 
not because I loved you, but to satisfy my am- 
bition, for I knew that you were going to be a 
great man, a leader among great men, and I 
wanted all that the wife of that sort of man 
gets—money, power, position, influence, the 
limelight; and that all I was giving you was 
a—a—well, call it a pretty face. I didn’t under- 
stand how wicked I had been till the night of 
the Stevens’ ball, the one just after the big 
snowstorm, and then I knew that you did not 
love me any more, that you had discovered the 
sort of girl I was. 


“And I had to make you know that, after 


you and I called it off, I knew what a terri- 
ble mistake I had made and that I wanted you 
back again, just you, whether you were going 
to be a common laborer or the greatest man in 
the world. 

““So every day I’d drive about slowly, wait- 
ing for darkness, and every night I went out to 
Hopedale; and last night you didn’t light the 
lamp on the piazza at all and I thought you 
were surely coming to me and, when you 
didn’t, I tried to go in and tell you all about it; 
but. I couldn’t. I don’t know why; I just 
couldn’t. Perhaps it was because I thought 
you didn’t love me. And so, when you lighted 
the lamp in your room, I came back here again, 
alone. I think I went to sleep, but it doesn’t 
matter; the first thing I knew I heard a taxi 
chugging outside and I thought it would 
never stop, it would get loud and then seem to 
die away, but it didn’t really go away for a 
long time and, when it did, I was wide awake 
and I saw a big star through the window and, 
as I watched, it came nearer and nearer till it 
seemed to be hanging on the lace curtain and 
then suddenly I saw it wasn’t a star and the 
curtain at all, but you, sitting on the window 
sill in white flannels and a white golf shirt and 
lighting your pipe.” 


““\ 70U threw the match away and spoke to 

me and, when I answered, you asked mea 
lot of questions and I answered them, questions 
about the only thing in the world that was 
really worth while—you and I and—well, just 
you and I—growing old together and loving 
each other more and more. When we really 
understood, you told me that everything was 
all right, that I’'d do; and to meet you to-day, 
on the rock on the hill—that you’d be there 
waiting and that we’d be married right away. 
I remember saying that all my things were at 
the shore, and you just laughed and said that it 


* was the eternal feminine worrying about un- 


important details; that you’dtake care of that 
part of it. And then you said for me to get 
mixed up with the uncombined carbon from 
the six big stacks, the way the white steam 
did—I think you called it the exhaust vapor— 
and to come sailing down to the rock, and 
you’d be waiting for me. That’s why I wasn’t 
a bit surprised when you said this afternoon 
that I had come out of the smoke from the 
stacks. 

“‘T slept very late this morning and, when I 
woke up, I knew it had been just a dream: but 
I didn’t have a thing to do, and I drove 
round—and I simply couldn’t keep away from 
the hill drive; and, when I got there, you were 
sitting on the rock with your head in your 
hands as though you were crying; and—well, 
Alan, there wasn’t anything holding me back 
then—something that I simply couldn’t resist 
was pushing me forward, and when I got close 
to you you stood up and came toward me with 
your arms held out to me and I spoke to you 
and—well, you know the rest. And oh! little 
boy, how my heart is beating; it’s going 
thump, thump, thump just like a freight car 
with a flat wheel. Feel of it. . . . Not 
there. . .” She took his hand and put it 
on her heart. 

“Tt never beat that way the other time,” she 
said, “‘and I never wanted you to do that be- 
fore. I feel as though I were blushing furi- 
ously. Am I?” 

It was not dark, and he could see. 


OMETIME later they wondered what time 

it was and found out. 

“‘Let’s call up the Deans’ and go out there to 
dinner, if they’ll have us,” she said. 

She called Peggy Dean, and there were 
many exclamations. Finally she said: ‘Alan 
wants to speak to Norman.” 

In a moment she handed the instrument to 
Alan. “I just wanted to tell you that I’d kept 
my promise about the smoke; it’s all right 
now.” 

“Oh, hang the smoke!” Norman shouted. 
“Having you sane again is enough for one day. 
Come out here where I can look at you two 
and be sure it’s true.” 

“Coming at once.” Alan hung up and 
turned to Kate. ‘Of course, Norman couldn’t 
understand about the smoke, could he?” he 


said. 
Miss Talmadge shook her head—and smiled. 


and Bunion 


History 
Foot 


Don’t let this happen to 
your boys and girls 


Millions of people are handi- 
capped for life by wrong-shaped 
shoes in childhood. Consider the 
thousands rejected by U. S. Army Surgeons 
because of flat feet, broken down arches, and distorted foot bones. 


Parents can easily prevent defective feet. It’s their solemn 
duty. For each foot has 26 pliable bones, and wrong-built 
shoes can quickly distort them. 


The Safe Course—the Simple One 


From the first step in childhood to the time of full-grown feet, be 
sure that your boys and girls wear Selz Liberty Bell Shoes. They are the 
scientific Nature-shape, such as high authorities advocate. 


Selz Liberty Bell Shoes embody 48 years’ study. Every part is built to 
support some growing structure. To train the tees, heel, arch and instep. 
Also to protect the growing muscles, veins, ligaments, nerves and tissues. 


When science gives parents Selz Liberty Bell Shoes, is it not shame- 
ful to ruin children’s feet? 


No Others Like Them 


Selz Liberty Bell Shoes are not costly, and this notwithstanding that 
they’re made of all-leather. Many shoes of leather substitutes, and 
wrong in shape, are higher priced. But Selz builds shoes for millions 
and our quantity production lessens cost in many ways. 

Prices $3.00 to $6.00 according to size and style. Let no one con- 


vince you that other shoes are like them. Ask stores for Selz Liberty 
Bell. Write us for dealers’ names. 


For Boys, Girls 
and 
High School 


Misses 


| to $4.50 according to size. 


Selz Liberty Bell Boy’s Liberty Bell 
Wonder Oxford oJ, Army Shoe 


—a duplicate of the official arm 
shoe worn by over 3,000,000 U. S. 
Soldiers; black or tan Russia, 
heavy over-weight soles, unbeat- 
able durability, $4.50. 


*-chocolate brown leather, broad 
nature toe; heel and spring heel; 
highest quality flexible sole. $2.50 


CHICAGO and 
PITTSBURGH 
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for crystal-clear windows 


S Mus panes are actually invisible after | have gone over —“‘Hasn’t scratched yet!” 
them with Bon Ami—not a speck of dirt or a cloudy 


streak remains. 


It's so easy, too! Just a thin, watery lather of Bon Ami 
spread over the glass and then wiped away when it’s dry! 
Tissue paper is good for wiping off the dry Bon Ami 
—saves soiling a cloth. 
Made in both cake and powder form. 
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Why Mrs. Ellio 


Went to Pieces 


And How She Pulled it Together Again 
When She Found Out What Was Wrong 


By Helen J. Ferris 


\ 


NOHN, I’m just discouraged,” said 
| Mrs. John Elliott to her husband, 
as she came into the library and 
sank down disconsolately into a 
cP | chair by the living-room table. 
LY “Why, what’s the matter with 
the president of the Women’s 
Civic League?” asked her hus- 
band, with a smile. ‘‘Didn’t Old Man Smith 
give you the hundred you expected?” 

“Oh, that’s all right,’’ answered his wife. 
“He gave us two hundred and told me to come 
around for more. If only Se 

Mr. John Elliott interrupted her with a low 
whistle. ‘‘Two hundred from Old Man Smith 
and more if you need it. I guess the touch of 
women is needed in civic leagues and such! I'll 
make you collector of my bad debts, if you'll 
take the job. How about it, sweetheart?” 

But Mrs. John Elliott, of the Women’s Civic 
League, was in no jocular mood. ‘She paid no 
attention to her husband’s remarks; instead, 
she looked dolefully before her. 

“John, I’ve just done everything,” she said, 
“and I can’t seem to straighten it out. It’s the 
clothing committee—you know, all the clothes 
that people don’t want, or new ones that we can 
buy, we collect and classify and mend, and then 
all the charity people of town can get what they 
need from us. It was a fine idea and all the 
organizations like it, but the—the women of the 
committee just won’t get along together.” 

““Who’s on it?”’ asked her husband. 

“Why, the ones that make the trouble are 
Mrs. Mitchel and Mrs. Lowry,” answered his 
wife. ‘‘Mrs. Mitchel says she never saw a woman 
as bossy as Mrs. Lowry, and Mrs. Lowry says 
Mrs. Mitchel won’t admit that anyone else has 
the right to any opinions. It—it”—and sud- 
denly in the midst of her gloom Mrs. Elliott 
smiled—“‘it would really be quite funny if it 
weren’t so tragic. Do men ever act that way, 
John?” 


si HY, n—” her husband started to say, in 

a positive tone; then, asif caught up by 
some recollection, he continued: ‘‘Why—yes, I 
guess they do; only not so much as women, of 
course, because they are all more used to doing 
teamwork. Twenty or fifteen years from now, 
or even ten or five, you'll find lots more women 
who can pull together without eternal fussing. 
I guess maybe some of the friction is due to the 
fact that women are used to taking charge in 
their own households, and then when they get 
out into community work it comes hard to 
have to take orders from someone else. That’s 
it—that’s why it is,” he concluded. 

“Well, that may be the reason,” his wife ad- 
mitted. ‘‘ But it doesn’t help any about what to 
do with that clothing committee. What would 
you do, John?” 

Mr. John Elliott, confronted with the im- 
mediate necessity for definite ways and means, 
reflectively folded his arms. . 

“W—e—l—l—” answered he, “‘let’s see. 
What’s your organization? Is either of those 
two ladies the chairman of the committee?” 

“No,” answered his wife. ‘Mrs. Kilbourne 
is. She is 

“Now,” interrupted her husband, “isn’t the 
trouble right there? Have you and Mrs. Kil- 
bourne ever had a clear understanding as to 
just what the duties of each person on that com- 
mittee are to be? Have you re 

“Yes, John,” interrupted his wife. But Mr. 
Elliott, caught by an idea, swept on: 

“Have you watched to see that they don’t 
encroach on each other’s territory? It’s only 
when people are in the dark that they bump.” 

“T know, John,” rejoined his wife. ‘You 
told me that once before and I certainly think 
it’s true. But that isn’t what’s wrong here.” 

“Are you sure?” asked her husband. 


“NX 7ES,” answered his wife, ‘‘ Mrs. Kilbourne 
and I talked it all over and we decided to 
have three divisions: the collecting division, 
the assorting division and the mending division. 
“Mrs. Mitchel has charge of the collecting 
division, and Mrs. Lowry has charge of the 
mending division, and they can’t overlap 
because—well, because there’s nothing to over- 
lap on—collecting and mending. Why, they’re 
entirely different. But of course they do come 
in contact with each other. And you’d never 
believe the things they find to make trouble 
over. To-day Mrs. Mitchel was furious be- 
cause we had a little write-up in the paper about 
the mending our mending division has done. 
And Mrs. Mitchel came to me and said she’d 
like to know why she and her division weren’t 
mentioned; because how could the mending 
division mend anything until some clothes were 
collected for them to mend? And she kept say- 
ing that over and over until I thought I should 
scream. And what makes it all the worse is that 
everyone else seems so restless, now that the war 
is over, and it seems as though every single one 
is saying she is going to resign! Just as if ” 
“Let’s think of the two ladies first,’”’ said her 
husband. “I wonder if it really isn’t a case 
of chemistry. You know, if you put certain 
substances together you just naturally have 
an explosion. There’s no use reasoning about 


it—it’s just so. And I’m thinking it’s the same 
way with people. Sometimes you find two people 
who are utterly incapable of working together 
without producing an explosion. There’s no 
use arguing about it or wishing they were 
different—because they are as they are and the 
explosion comes when they get together. 

“Now, I’m thinking your Mrs. Mitchel and 
Mrs. Lowry are like that. When they get 
together—the explosion! Separate them, and 
they will seem to have entirely different disposi- 
tions. There are two men in our company like 
that. They all but tore up one department. 
But the president, instead of firing them, 
separated them and put each one in charge of 
different things. And you ought to see them 
now! And all because neither one gives any or- 
ders to the other one, nor comes in close contact 
with his work. Can’t you shuffle up your or- 
ganization a little and separate the two ladies?” 

Mrs. John Elliott suddenly sat up very 
straight in her chair. “‘Why, of course,” she 
exclaimed. _‘‘Mrs. Mitchel told me the other 
day she was getting rather tired of just collect- 
ing. We are going to start some children’s out- 
ing work, and she’d be fine for that. Then I can 
put Mrs. Lowry in full charge of the clothing 
committee, and that-will really be a sort of pro- 
motion for both of them.” 

*“That’s the way to do it,” answered her 
husband, “scientific management of commit- 
tees, if you please. The trouble with lots of 
executives is that they never stop to think what 
combinations will work best, or of making new 
ones when the old régime gets tiresome. There’s 
a whole lot in the idea, and I think it applies to 
your Women’s Civic League too.” 

“And I guess another rule is,” went on his 
wife, ‘‘if you have some natural-born executives, 
make them all chairmen if you possibly can!” 

“Or educate them to teamwork,” concluded 
her husband. 


‘OR a week Mr. Elliott heard nothing more 

of the Women’s Civic League. Then, one 
evening, he returned from his office to find his 
wife fairly radiating enthusiasm. 

“Well,” exclaimed her husband, “where 
have you been for all the fun? I wish I’d been 
along, if it made everyone feel the way it has 

‘ou ! ” . 

“Would you believe it?” answered his wife. 
“T’ve been to a meeting of the Women’s Civic 
League.” 

“No! I thought it was only a week ago that 
you were going to give the whole thing up.” 

“T know,” replied Mrs. Elliott, “I did feel 
that way, and it really makes me smile now— 
things have worked out so beautifully this 
week.” 

“What did you do? What I suggested?” 
asked Mr. Elliott. 

“Yes, John,” answered his wife. “I did start 
with that, and then—well, I’ll tell you what I 
did, in order. You remember, you spoke about 
scientific management of committees, so I g>t 
to thinking about that. Then I went over to 
the library and asked the librarian for a good, 
simple article on scientific management. 

“So she gave me some things, and I read 
them, and I got this out of them to help me— 
that the two things you must do are to analyze 
your job and analyze your workers, and then 


‘use common sense in fitting the two together. 


That gave me a broader outlook than just Mrs. 
Mitchel and Mrs. Lowry, you see, John. I set 
to work on the whole organization. 

“T called together the executive board and 
asked them what our work is to be this year. 
There were a number of things needing action, 
but we decided to center on recreation—investi- 
gating what recreational facilities we have in 
town, considering necessary regulations, and 


tt’s Civic League 


working on those as well as opening up new 
playgrounds and halls and whatever is needed. 

“We decided to keep on with the committees 
that are definitely useful to the town, and add 
new ones to meet the needs of this new work. 
Then we took paper and pencils and outlined the 
work of each committee as nearly as we could, 
and the qualifications the chairmen should have. 
I tell you, it cleared things up, John. 

“Then I went around and talked with as many 
members as I could about the new plan. As 
each talked, all the while I was thinking to my- 
self: ‘Now what would she be good for?’ I tell 
you I saw things about those women I had never 
noticed before. You know, Mrs. Brown, for 
instance, the one who is so good at systematiz- 
ing, and all that. Why, John, she took honors 
in economics at college and is just the one for 
head of our recreation investigating committee.” 


cg HEN, there’s Mrs. Tufts, who is so full of 

enthusiasm and everyone likes her. She 
has been head of surgical dressings and has got 
more people on her list of volunteers. We have 
had to keep going to her and getting her to give 
us people for our other work. Well, what do 
you suppose we’ve done with her? We've put 
her in as head of the recruiting committee— 
that is, getting people for of 

“By Jove!” interrupted Mr. Elliott; “‘you’ve 
certainly caught the idea. And what about Mrs. 
Mitchel and Mrs. Lowry, who started all this?” 

“Why, they’re happy as they can be. But 
John 

“Yes, my dear?” 

“T did something else! You didn’t suggest it, 
but 

“T tried the healing power of frankness. I 
made up my mind that we ought to face our- 
selves and that we would never get anywhere 
if we were always getting our feelings hurt. 

“So I made a speech. I said that our plans 
had been carefully made, but I thought one of 
the biggest factors in our success is going to be 
the spirit in which we work. I said I had been 
listening lately to what men had to say about 
women’s organizations, and it had made me 
indignant when they said we women can’t pull 
together. 

“And then I told them I thought women’s 
organizations are sort of in the limelight now. 
And if we can forget individual differences and 
show everyone we can coéperate, not only during 
a war, but year after year, we won’t have folks 
saying: ‘Oh, yes, the Women’s Civic League 
does good work, but they’d do lots better work 
if they weren’t always “‘crabbing”’ each other.’ 
Yes, I used that word ‘crabbing,’ John, because 
it described just what I meant—mean remarks, 
petty jealousies, and all that.” 

“Bully for you!” applauded her husband. 
that all?” 


ws O—THERE was just one more thing,” 

went on Mrs. Elliott. ‘‘And you should 
have heard them clap. I said I thought all this 
talk about men being better able to pull together 
than women was nonsense. I said men had 
been out in the game longer, that’s all. And that 
I, for one, stood ready to put my Women’s 
Civic League work ahead of personal considera- 
tions. 

“Then Miss Scribner got up—you know, the 
school principal; and she said she’d second the 
idea heartily; that our work is needed just as 
much now as it ever was—if not more—and 
that she for one was in favor of making our 
league a great refutation, a living monument of 
teamwork. And everyone laughed and we had 
the best time at the close of the meeting.” 

“Amen and amen,” said the husband of the 
president of the Women’s Civic League. “‘ Now 
let’s have dinner!” 


Sweeter than 


What a Stray Swarm 
of Bees Started 
Fifty-Odd Years Ago 


One August day in 1865, a 
swarm of bees passed over the little 
shop of a young man living in 
Medina, Ohio. Jokingly, the young 
man told one of his assistants he 
would give a dollar for the bees. 
The man rushed out and soon re- 
turned with the bees all snugly 
housed in a box. The dollar was 
paid, and, being a lover of Nature, 
the young man became intensely 
interested in his new friends. 


From that day this man and his 
family have devoted the best part 
of their lives to the study of bees, 
their lives, habits, etc., and to the 
betterment of their wonderful prod- 
uct—honey. 


The name of that man is A. I. Root, 
who stands today as the head and 
founder of the bee industry in 
America. The house founded by 
A. I. Root and his swarm of stray 
bees is acknowledged to be the big- 
gest producer and dealer in bees, 
bee products and supplies in the 
world—a house maintaining firmly 
the ideals of its founder. It is this 
house that guarantees to you the 
quality and purity of Airline Honey. 


Though honey has always been used 
by many housewives in preference 
to sugar, the country’s recent ex- 
perience has done much to teach 
vast numbers of others the superior- 
ity of honey. Not only is honey 
cheaper than sugar, but it is better 
in many things you are in the habit 
of using sugar for. It’s more whole- 
some, more delicious and it gives 
better results. 


There never was such delicious cake, 
or cake that stays moist so long, 
as that made with honey. Honey 
makes the finest, clearest preserves 
you ever tasted. It preserves the 
fruit better. 


Spread honey on your batter cakes, 
waffles, bread and biscuit—there’s 
no flavor in the world like it. 


Use Airline Honey in your cooking 
and sweetening and you will rejoice 
in your discovery of honey’s supe- 
rior goodness—you will benefit by 
its pure wholesomeness and profit 
by its economy. 


You Need This Cook Book 


It contains over 100 recipes for 
things in which Airline Honey is 
* used instead of sugar. nd your 
name and your grocer’s name and 
address, and the book will go to 


you free. 


You can buy Airline Comb Honey 
at all good grocers, packed in air- 
tight jars with easily removable 
tops. Served at leading hotels, on 
dining cars and in restaurants. 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, O. 


“The Home 
of the 
Toney Bees 


Bhe A-|-Root Co. 
Pledina Ohio. 
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HEINZ 


OVEN BAKED 
BEANS 


Their appetizing taste 


HE taste of Heinz Oven Baked Beans 
is their supreme claim upon your 


appetite. All of their marvelous food value, 
their ease of preparation, their elimination 
of over-much meat from your diet, their 
economy, count for much; but foremost is 
their appetizing, satisfying taste. 

Baking in real ovens brings out the rich 
bean flavor, which is blended with the 
Tomato Sauce, for which Heinz is famous. 

The name Heinz always means good 
things to eat. 


Vinegar 

Spaghetti 

Tomato Ketchup 
India Relish 


four kinds 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 


If You Have a Shut-In in Your 
Home 
By Jean Dwight Franklin 


=I IS terrible to be only an added 
(ii care to my daughter!”’ sighed 
a dear old soul bent with rheu- 
matism and scarcely able to do 
anything for herself. “The 
children are quite enough to 
SAG) keep her hands busy without 
i} my being thrust upon her.” 

‘“‘{ presume,” I replied, ‘that they are like 
other children, wanting a hundred and one 
little things done for them during the day?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed; it’s ‘Mother, I want this,’ 
and ‘Mother, I want that,’ the livelong day.” 

“T tell you what,” I suggested: ‘I’m going 
to fit up a ‘ Bureau of Supplies’ in this old chest 
of drawers, and we will solicit the codperation 
of the children; and then we'll see.” 

The next morning I selected boxes from my 
own storeroom and theirs and fitted them 
neatly into the, drawers, filling them with use- 
ful odds and ends. One box contained string, 
another pieces of tissue paper laid smoothly, 
another was filled with cotton; empty spools 
were put into a fourth, and tacks of various 
sizes into a fifth, with a hammer close at hand. 
There were rolls of gauze bandage, court 
plaster, needles and thread, buttons, pencils 
and pads of scribbling paper; there were pins 
galore, skeins of worsted of all colors, corks of 
all sizes, bits of silk and calico for dolls’ 
dresses—everything one could think of that 
would comfort, fill a need or divert, till grand- 
mother’s room became a veritable commissary 
department for the household. 

It grew to be the natural habit of the family 
to bring things to grandmother instead of 
throwing them away; and I think, in the end, 
everything in her store came into practical use 
at some time and proved a veritable boon in 
emergencies. 

When Johnnie cut his finger or jammed it, he 
ran to grandmother for a soldier bandage. 
When Emmy was tired and fretful, grand- 
mother showed her how to weave a bright- 
colored pair of reins over pins on a spool. When 
Edith wanted to send off a birthday gift to her 
chum, she found clean tissue paper, a box and 
string, and she thanked her stars that she did 
not have to hunt all over the house to find 
them. 

“Whatever would we do without grand- 
mother’s Bureau of Supplies!”’ they would ex- 
claim a dozen times a day. 

And so, you see, this dear little old lady 
found her niche was a useful one after all, and 
she cheered up wonderfully when she found 
she was really not a burden; and instead of 
being depressed and unhappy, she let the entire 
household feel the sunshine of her presence. 


LITTLE woman of slight build had 

brought five fine boys and a daughter into 
the world. A few years afterward she was per- 
manently confined to her wheel chair. Her 
hands as well as her body had become crippled 
with rheumatism and; to add to her burden, 
her means were scanty. 

But alone she brought her sons up from 
babyhood to stalwart Christian manhood. 
They went out into the world to meet their 
varied temptations and perplexities with the 
inspiration of that fragile little creature in the 
wheel chair ever before them; and to-day 
the influence she exerted on their lives has left 
its sure impress. 

And the sacrifices which the daughter was 
called upon to make, as her constant, devoted 
companion, made her life beautiful and strong. 

Many households, after a father, husband, 
brother or son has had a short, severe illness, 
find themselves with a convalescent on their 
hands for many weeks. Take it for granted 
that he will be cross—he may not be, of course; 
but convalescents pretty generally are—and if 
he prefers to put on a suit of clothes, a shirt, or 
a stiff collar instead of the wrapper which you 
purposely bought for his convalescence, let 
him do so, 

Aman hates to be sloppy, as a rule, and after 
a season in his pyjamas he revels in the very 
prick of his starched linen, which assures him 
at every turn of his head that he will pretty 
soon be back in the rush of things downtown. 
Every instinct in him usually revolts against 
despondency of any kind; if it doesn’t, he isn’t 
much of a man. 


HEN there are the children invalids, poor 
little souls, whose every muscle and limb 
longs to be in action! If their invalidism is 
only for a few weeks, lay aside your work— 
everything that you can—and let this be a sea- 
son to which they will look back in after years 
as a little oasis in their lives, when everyone’s 
love and cheer carried them through what 
might otherwise have proved a dreary desert. 
But perhaps the child is destined to be an 
invalid for many days and the home work and 
life of the family must go on. Think, then, 
how you can shape it all to fit around the child’s 
bed or wheel chair; for after all, that is the 
center of your life. 
The invalid child’s life has its limitations, 
but there is no limit to your love. So devise 
ways and means by which your sewing can be 


done by his side or a few moments snatched 
now and then in which you can read to him. 
Choose the brightest room in the house for 
him, with windows facing south; and if you are 
living in the country, plan to have a bed of 
bright flowers where your invalid can look out 
upon it. 

The children of the household can do much 
toward relieving the mother nurse and helping 
the invalid. When they grow up they will 
realize what a privilege has been theirs, for it 
will put into their lives the sympathy that is 
getting to be an unknown quantity in the mod- 
ern child’s make-up. 

If an invalid can inspire the children in her 
home with the joy of loving service, eagerly 
done, she is putting into their lives a quality 
for which a future wife or husband and many 
friends will bless her. But never pay them. .So 
much is done in this world for the considera- 
tion that stands at the end of the service that it 
is better a child should feel that the privilege 
is greater than the service rendered. 

There are many ways, simple in themselves, 
for making an invalid comfortable, and one of 
the most sensible of these is keeping everything 
in the room as simple as possible. In furnish- 
ing the room it is better to have two or three 
small rugs than one large rug, as they can be 
easily beaten, shaken or swept and, after the 
floor is wiped up, slipped back again. A carpet 
or vacuum sweeper can be used in case the rug 
is too large to remove often; but the sweeper 
should be cleaned and the brushes combed, or 
the bag well shaken out before using, so that 
all the dust possible may be gathered up. 


ie IS a good plan to wipe the floor with a 
cloth dampened with diluted chlorides. This 
not only cleans the floor, but at the same time 
disinfects and purifies the air. A small enam- 
eled bowl containing a sponge soaked in chlo- 
rides, if placed under the bed, will keep the air 
pure. 

Have as few ornaments as possible about, to 
avoid the unnecessary collection of dust and 
to make the cleaning of the room an easy mat- 
ter; and select for the walls as cheery and com- 
forting pictures as you can. If your patient is 
a child, choose diverting ones; if sheis old, hang 
about her those that will recall happy days in 
the past. And, if you can, use a room with 
walls which have been painted a soft, dull, 
light green or écru. Painted walls can be 
washed with a chloride solution once in a while, 
and the simplicity of the coloring is restful and 
soothing. 

Complicated wall designs are not only try- 
ing but actually bad for the patient. I remem- 
ber to this day one such design on the wall of a 
room in which a fever imprisoned me for ten 
long weeks, and at times it seemed as though 
the pattern would set me crazy. I was con- 
stantly trying to make groups of five all over 
the ceiling and walls until my father begged 
me to stop counting. 

To keep a good circulation of air have one 
window supplied with a ventilator board, 
which can be bought ready-made. If you can- 
not buy one have the carpenter make a board 
the width of your window and about nine or 
ten inches high. Stain or paint this to match 
the sash and screw to it two brass handles 
such as are made for lifting windows. Slip this 
into the casement, shut the window down upon 
it, and the air will steal in between the sashes 
at the top. 


NCE a day cover the patient warmly in 

bed, if the weather is cold, put screens 
around her or, failing in this, throw a shawl 
over a clotheshorse to answer for a screen, and 
let the air from the open window blow through 
the room. Anumbrella opened over the pa- 
tient will often keep off a draft. If the invalid 
cannot go out, but can walk about the room, 
put on her cloak and something over her head, 
open the windows and let her walk up and down 
her room in the fresh air. ; 

Let there be as much sunny exposure as pos- 
sible; it works wonders for the sick; and when 
the sun strikes the invalid’s window let her sit 
orlie in the full rays. If her eyes are weak have 
her put on blue or, better still, amber glasses. 

Only in cases of malaria is sitting in the sun- 
shine a disadvantage; in this wretched malady 
the sun seems to aggravate the symptoms. 

And see to it that your invalid has plenty of 
air at night. A cold will take wings in a few 
days by judicious airing of the room at night. 
Of course there must be no drafts; shut the 
doors and open the window, even if you have 
to put a screen around it, and cover your pa- 
tient with plenty of light, warm bedding; or 
open the window wide in an adjoining room, 
leaving the door wide open between. 

A revolving bookcase placed near the in- 
valid’s chair or bed can be provided with books, 
cologne, smelling salts, a bell, a clock, clean 
handkerchiefs, a fan, a glass of water, cough 
lozenges, crackers, a pad and pencil, and any 
other little things which are so pleasant to 
have near at hand. Failing this, a set of shelves 
hung or built against the wall next the bed and 
within easy reach of her hand will prove a boon. 
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wARMOTE; 
MOBILE COLOR VARNY 


COLORS OLD NEW STRAW HATS 


7 > 
ATIN, SILANE 
BASAETRY 


Economy and Quality Go Hand in Hand With 
Carpenter-Morton Economy Products 


T is economical to keep your home in good repair, but it is only econom- 
ical when you use the highest grade products. The Carpenter-Morton 


Economy Products described in this announcement have back of them a 76-year-old 
reputation for fair dealing with retailer and consumer and a distribution of merchandise 
that always delivers more than is promised for it. Our quality mark as illustrated above is 
your assurance of satisfaction. When you see it on a product it is a guarantee of highest 
quality and a money-back policy if you are not satisfied. 


Read below the details of a few of this famous family of money-savers. Buy those you want from 
your regular dealer. If he cannot supply you, we will send any one or all upon receipt of price. 


COLORITE—The Economy Product that has enabled millions of CARMOTE LIQUID WAX—Makes your floor or automobile 


women to have new appearing straw hats for little cost. brilliant without hard rubbing. Costs less than paste wax, never 
Sold by Drug and Department Stores throughout the United gets gummy and will not collect dust. Fine for linoleum. Easily 
States and Canada at 30c. Mailed postpaid if your dealer cannot removes the bluish film from pianos, Victrolas and mahogany 
supply you. Be sure to name color you want. furniture. 4 pint trial size 45c. 

COLORITE Comes in Sixteen Colors CARMOTE AUTOMOBILE COLOR VARNISH—A ractical 


product by which the automobile owner can easily refinish his 


Directi h box f ixing to obtain almost had ° A 
ee car and be satisfied with the results. Ready for use. Sets slowly, 


Jet Black Navy Blue Cerise Lavender 


permitting even the novice to secure an even, satisfactory job, i 
Dries in 24 hours with a beautiful lustre that will withstand 
Sone Green Violet weather and wear. Made in ten popular colors, in 4% pints, pints 


and quarts. Prices and color card upon request. 


CAMPBELL’S VARNISH STAIN—A superior finish for floors, 
furniture and interior surfaces—dissolves grease spots, penetrates CARMOTE FLOOR FINISH—A superior floor finish that has | 


where a white finish is desirable. 1% pint trial size 60c. Canadian Distributor~A. RAMSAY & SON CO., Montreal 


. 
the wood fibre and never settles in the can. Comes in fourteen earned its place among the Carpenter-Morton Economy Products | 
poor by satisfactory results. ye hard in fourteen hours, will not 
; os scratch or mar under the hardest usage and never turns white. 

Color Made to walk on. In pints, quarts and gallons. Prices on request. 
Dark Oak Cherry Green Gloss Black Insist upon getting a Carpenter-Morton Economy : 

; cine Piazza Red Piazza Green Product and we will guarantee you satisfaction. _ 
CARMOTE WHITE-—A virgin white finish of the highest possible Established 1840 | 
quality. Elastic, durable and washable. Can be used equally Makers of the Famous Economy Products 
well on metal, plaster, wood or any surface, interior or exterior, 73 SUDBURY STREET ° ° BOSTON, MASS. ! 


CarMoTe 
LIQUID WAX 


| CARMOTE 
FLOOR FINISH 
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Early Tomatoes 


With Mayonnaise 
Made As We Tell You How 


Here is the greatest treat of Springtime 
—early tomatoes, young and tender, served 
with mayonnaise made as we tell you here. 


You must use Douglas Oil, and the recipe 
given in this advertisement. The special 
quality of the oil and the perfected recipe are 
a prize-winning combination. 


You will find it is easy to make mayonnaise 


with Douglas Oil. It comes right up smooth 
and ‘beautifully stiff, because Douglas Oil 
blends so perfectly with the egg. 


Also Douglas Oil lacks the positive flavor 
which many people don’t like in salad oil. 
It is a very fine, almost neutral oil which 
carries the flavor of the other ingredients. 


Douglas Mayonnaise brings out the delicate 
tomato taste and the crisp sweetness of let- 
tuce. It is oil de luxe—America’s choice for 
salads. 


For Douglas Oil is real native American 
oil, made from the heart of corn alone. This 
attractive origin gives valuable nutritive 
qualities while increasing the pleasure of its 
use. Who doesn’t love foods made from corn? 

Douglas Oil is so mild, so fine and pure, that 
it makes an extra fine shortening, giving the 
same result as butter. Fry some delicate frit- 
ters or croquettes in a kettle of Douglas Oil 
and you give a new meaning to fancy cooking. 


Order Douglas Oil From Your Dealer 


Your grocer has Douglas Oil in stock or can order 
it for you. If you cannot secure it, write us, giving his 
name and address and we will see that you are supplied. 


Send for the Free Douglas Book 


of Recipes 


4 


This is a special recipe book published to sell for’ 50 
cents, but free for a limited time to users of Douglas 
Oil. It gives special recipes for salad dressings, com- 
piled by experts, and explains the value of Douglas 
Oil in cooking. It also gives you some delicate desserts 
made with Douglas Corn Starch, the super-quality 
brand which is preferred by housewives. Free on 
request if you will kindly mention your dealer’s name. 


DOUGLAS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Corn Products 


General Offices: Cedar Rapids, lowa 
New York, 15 Park Row - 
Philadelphia, 10 Chestnut St. . 
Boston, 50 Congress St. , 
Chicago, 363 W. Ontario St. 
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Douglas Corn Starch 
Makes Dainty Desserts 


Douglas Strawberry Cream Pudding 
The Season’s Delight 


Douglas Corn Starch 
Makes Superb Chocolate Pie 


Douglas Corn Starch 
Makes Chocolate Sauce Smoother 


Douglas 
Mayonnaise 


1 teaspoon mustard 
1 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon sugar 
Paprika to taste 

2 egg yolks 

Juice 1 lemon 

1 tablespoon vinegar 
1 pint Douglas Oil 


Combine mustard, salt, sugar 
and paprika; add to egg yolks. 
Beat well. Add 3 teaspoons of 
Douglas Oil, drop by drop, beat- 
ing constantly; then add re- 
mainder of oil, one tablespoon 
at a time until all the oil is 
used, beating constantly. Thin 
occasionally with the lemon juice 
and vinegar. 


When ready for use, thin 
with whipped cream to the con- 
sistency desired. If a mildly- 
seasoned dressing is wanted 
omit mustard and sugar. 


ONE GALLON NET 


Pressed from the 
Heart of the Corn 


Com 
of 
pids, lowa.USA. 
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achievement. The term, as applied to this job, 
made Carol laugh out loud, a sardonic laugh 
that would have gone well in a screen drama. 
She must just stick it out. 

She spent a chilly hour in her bathing suit 
expecting the little girls; they were to have 
been delivered over to her by Miss Harkness 
after a botanizing walk. But they did not 
come, and a servant finally brought word that 
Miss Harkness considered a swim inadvisable, 


considering the temperature. Cold had not 


kept them back before, but Carol was too tired 
to-day to turn her usual intelligence on the 
move, and she considered it only with her 
emotions. She felt ill-used and peevish as she 
came slowly up across the private golf links. 


HE way to the house led through the green 

garden, a long, narrow space like a hall shut 
in between high privet walls, a green carpet of 
grass underfoot, bushes shaped into great urns 
set in pairs at formal intervals; and at one end, 
between cypresses clipped into long fingers 
pointing at the sky, a white marble boy 
patched with lichen, playing mournfully on a 
pipe. It was a delightful place when the sun 
shone, but on a gray day like this it had a 
poignant melancholy. Two old and breaking 
marble benches faced each other halfway 
down its length and, seeing a morning paper 
lying on one, Carol paused for a casual look. 
Then, caught by the news, she absently settled 
down. 

The gray day was very still and the grass at 
her feet was drenched with fog. Place and 
mood left Carol wide open to what she read, 
defenseless against its anguish. It was only 
a well-written account of deportations from a 
conquered land, a move called a war necessity 
and executed with judicious frightfulness. The 
little clinging families were torn apart before 
her eyes, the men to be herded into slavery, the 
women to be struck down if they raised too 
great a clamor. Carol’s heart seemed to break 
in her side. She looked up wildly to get away 
from it, back into the sane, decent atmosphere 
of her own country, but the green urns were 
dripping sorrowfully and the leaden sky 
seemed to seal her there within the melancholy 
walls. She had to read on. Presently she 
began to cry, openly, with unshielded face, 
beating the newspaper with her clenched fist. 

“Miss Hildreth!” Mr. Prince stood uncer- 
tainly before her, painfully worried by the 
situation. ‘‘What is it? Can I be of service?” 

It was a shock to find herself in a peaceful 


* Maine garden; but Carol had too recently 


been in Belgium to care for appearances. She 
threw down the paper and wiped her wet 
cheeks with her palms. 

“Be of service? Every man can be of 
service!” she cried. “Every man that can 
stand up and hold a gun. And every woman— 
I will give all of my salary from this moment. 
Oh, we must do more, more! How can we get 
into it?” 

She had worried him dreadfully. He sat 
down on her bench, his sensitive face suddenly 
drawn and lined. “I know. Oh, I know! It 
makes me utterly wretched.” 

The harassed avowal touched Carol, warmed 
her to him. ‘Let us think, let us plan some 
action,” she urged. ‘‘We have brains and 
leisure. It is wicked to care like this and then 
just waste the caring. Everything we feel 
ought to come out in something we do.” 

She was worrying him more and more. “ But 
what can one do when one has a mother to 
look‘after! My mother isa lady, Miss Hildreth. 
She can’t rough it and live in dingy surround- 
ings. I hate now to go into my clubs; for, of 
course, all the men I know are in it.” 

Carol had an illumination. ‘Then why not 
give up the clubs? When you can’t give your- 
self, you give something else. Don’t you see? 
All that money that would go in dues—why, 
money comes next to fighting yourself. And 
when you have done all you can, then you are 
not unhappy any longer. Not in the same 
way. You don’t have to keep explaining.” 
She was ablaze with her wonderful idea. 


UT Horace Prince had chilled and stiffened. 

“You don’t quite understand these things, 
Miss Hildreth,” he said patiently. ‘My col- 
lege club is not expensive, and the Courts Club 
is very hard to get into; I was on the waiting 
list two years, and that was considered quick 
work. The dues are heavy, but so was the 
initiation. I should have to pay that over 
again, and perhaps wait five years, when I 
wanted to get back.” 

Carol’s glow had faded. ‘‘ Yes; it would be 
a great sacrifice,’”’ she admitted. 

“‘Of course, if I could go to the front my- 
self. ” The words took him to his feet with 
a martial straightening. 

‘And yet I should suppose that giving up 
your life was a lot harder than giving up your 
clubs,” she said, so innocently that he could 
not take offense. 

“Ah, girls see these things sentimentally,”’ 
he assured her, buttoning his flannel coat. It 
was a distinguished coat, with a belt. ‘‘We 
have to stay reasonable and practical, or the 
country will go to bits. Have you finished with 
the paper?” 

“Ves. Do read that and tell me what you 
think.” She indicated the column that had so 
wrought upon her, and watched him go with 
the gleam of a smile. ‘“‘Oh, Horace Prince,” 
she murmured at his well-tailored back, “you 
don’t want to go to the front for your country, 
or for the oppressed, or for liberty and democ- 
racy; you want to go because the fellows are 
all going. ‘We do it.’ And you are almost as 
unhappy as though your heart were breaking 
with holy wrath,” she concluded, rising. 

When she had written to the Brewster war 
relief board, increasing her monthly donation, 


she found her gray knitting and worked furi- 
ously until luncheon. 

Horace Prince must have read the article, 
for he came to the table in a state of silent 
exasperation. He was too annoyed even to 
scold the Administration. The others, too, 
were silent and preoccupied. They had been 
talking heatedly when Carol and the children 
came in, and she was to remember afterward 
how abruptly they had stopped, and the 
partisan friendliness of Madame de Pierrefeu’s 
greeting. 


Bs Caroline had no appreciable two-o’clock 
feeling to-day, beyond a general melan- 
choly. When, in the middle of the afternoon, the 
sun came out, she took yesterday’s borrowed 
garments and set off along the bay to return 
them. It was a solitary walk, for the great 
swamps back of the bay had turned the sum- 
mer colony in another direction. The land 
here was harsh and graceless, covered with 
coarse growth, showing only a few stunted 
trees on the hillocks that inclosed the russet 
and tawny and green levels of treacherous mud 
and water. There was not even a road, but 
Carol, cutting across the high land, suddenly 
found an explorer ahead of her. 

He was entering the swamp just below, 
steadying himself on the flat green tussocks 
with a pole and pausing at every safe foothold 
to stoop intently over the dense growth that 
masked the slime. Occasionally he brought 
up a handful of long swamp moss, studied it 
and tossed it away. Then, as Carol watched, 
he evidently found treasure, for a dripping, 
dull-green bunch was squeezed out and thrown 
into a sack that hung over his shoulder. The 
find must have been a scientific triumph; he 
had almost waved the silly stuff. 

“ Botanizing!” said Carol. 

He was young and stalwart and agile, and 
though he wore a dark flannel shirt and rubber 
waders to his waist, he was whistling some- 
thing from “ Aida’; evidently a person who 
had had opportunities. And while his coun- 
try was calling for her young male strength, he 
could go leaping about a swamp after speci- 
mens. The great spiritual experience of the 
morning was still very near, and Carol burned 
to tell him what one American girl thought. 

“‘T suppose he also supports a mother who 
is a lady and can’t rough it,” she observed. ‘I 
wish I could bring him and Horace together. 
They would enjoy each other. They —— 
for pity’s sake!” 

She plunged down behind the bushes, en- 
lightened, shaken with resentful amusement; 
for the young scientist had given a dramatic 
lurch that had sent his stick flying, slipped, 
staggered, and plunged waist deep into the 
swamp. It was well acted; he even shouted, 
turning his face to the opposite hill, where the 
camera was undoubtedly hidden. 

“You don’t catch me that way a second 
time,” Carol assured him, making a cautious 
hole in her screen, that she might peer through. 
She was wholesomely afraid of spoiling another 
length of film. 

When she had him in focus, it seemed to her 
that the young man was overacting his part. 
He tried too hard. It was worrying. She 
wished that whoever was going to rescue him 
would hurry up and do it. Then he stopped 
struggling, and that was worse. She rose to 
her knees, risking a long look over the bushes. 


E WAS very still now, his arms wound 

tightly over two grass tussocks, his head 
turning slowly, as though he studied every 
yard of the surrounding slopes. Then he 
began to call again, in a careful, surface voice, 
as though he were trying not to shake his 
body: ‘Will! Oh, Will!” 

Carol sprang to her feet. “‘Do you want 
help?” she cried. 

He turned to her with that same cautious 
stillness. “‘Get—help,” he enunciated, slowly 
and distinctly. ‘‘I—can—hold—on.” Then 
he lowered his head and devoted himself solely 
and singly to that business. 

“These parts ought to give me a life-saving 
medal,” Carol said, by way of attesting to her 
own coolness as she sprang down the bank. 

She had seen him leave a plank and a staff 
where he went into the swamp, and, shoulder- 
ing them, she stepped swiftly and surely out on 
the green hummocks, pretending that a dis- 
gusted camera man was watching from the 
other side, to keep up her spirit, and not once 
looking at her man, lest even her glance should 
dislodge him. There was need for spirit and 
haste. When she was close to him, she could 
see by the gray exhaustion of his face how the 
bottomless mud was dragging at him and how 
little would relax his hold. His eyes were shut 
and he was not yet aware of her. Every trained 
muscle in Carol’s body sprang to attention. 

“Steady,” she said very quietly; and before 
the start of his nerves could weaken him she 
had thrust the pole under his outspread arms, 
digging its sharpened end into a stout hum- 
mock. He hung on it for a moment, perilously 
relaxed. Carol spoke more sharply: 

“Buck up, now! I have brought your 
feme but you have got to help.”” She was 

ind but stern, like an indignant parent. 

With the plank wedged under his chest, he 
silently set himself to the slow business of 
wriggling out. She kept a steadying hand under 
his arm, and when at last he sat, muddy and 

nting, on the grass beside her, she released 

im with something very like a shake. 

“Now empty the water out of your boots, 
and I will go back with you,” she said, going to 
recover the stick that had flown from his hand. 

He sat as she had left him, his chin sunk on 
his breast, until she returned. Then he looked 
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up at her with the beginning of an individual 
expression. Before that he had been merely 
man, any man in extremis. Now she saw what 
she called a New England face—little, kind, 
greenish eyes under straight, stubborn hair, a 
fine, important nose and a close-lipped mouth, 
humorous at the corners. 

“J haven’t thanked you,” he said. His 
voice was on the verge of a smile, as a man’s 
should be when a girl has saved his life, but it 
still sounded exhausted. He must be very soft, 
to be so done up by his adventure. In Carol’s 
experience young professors of botany were 
always shamefully out of training, and she did 
not like them. 

“Oh, it was nothing,” she said dryly. 
“Here is your stick. But you can’t get back 
until you have emptied your boots. Aren’t 
they full of water?” 


‘Wr, believe they are,” he admitted, 
but he made no move to take them off. 
The thought that he was too proper to do it 
in her presence filled her with exasperation. 
It was so exactly like a young instructor! She 
had known a generation of them at Brewster. 

“T can’t leave you here——”’ she was begin- 
ning when a hail from the opposite bank saved 
the situation. 

The young man called back eagerly with 
renewed strength: ‘‘Hi, Will! Come out 
here!” 

“ All—right!”? drawled a nasal voice, and a 
lank native figure, appearing at the swamp’s 
edge, paused to look at them under a lifted 
hand. 

“Ah, now I am all right!” In his relief he 
became more aware of her, as the change in his 
voice showed. It was as though he stood up 
and took off his cap, though he did neither. 
“T don’t half know how to tell you. And you 
were wonderful. So strong and so efficient. 
I never saw anything like it in a girl.” 

“Oh, it is just a matter of keeping in train- 
ing,” said Carol. She could not help it—she 
always snubbed young professors. She had 
had an overdose of them in her life. 

“Tt was a good deal more than that,” he 
persisted. ‘I know—it is abominable to be 
thanked; but, please, you must let me. It 
would have been such a messy end!” He had 
the easy speech and the perfect assurance of 
his kind. Carol liked them slangy and inartic- 
ulate and good sports. 

“Tt need not have been the end at all if 
you had rolled instead of struggling,” she 
instructed him. ‘Of course, it would have 
plastered you with mud 3 

“While, this way, I plastered both myself 
and you,” he said ruefully. “Your poor skirt! 
How can you ever forgive me!” 

Her skirt was an amazing sight, but she told 
him indifferently that it would wash and 
turned to leave him with a nodded good-by as 
Will came slumping toward them, following 
some invisible track with native ease. 

The other man did not try to rise, but his 
upward glance was arresting. “You haven’t 
forgiven me, and I am so grateful and so 
helpless to show it,’’ he said miserably, but 
smiling. 

Carol did not smile back. The vision of the 
morning was still dominant, and, in spite of 
some dim inner warning, she spoke out. “No; 
I can’t forgive a man for risking his life over 
botany when his country is at war,” she said. 

A startled flush responded; then his face 
settled into New England granite, lit by a 
wintry gleam of humor. ‘The sentiment does 
you great honor,” he assured her. 

Carol flushed now. She had said exactly 
what she meant and she had no wish to back 
down on it, but in his petty, college-professor 
conceit, he had not met the attack as a good 
sport would have met it, and they had both 
come to a messy end. She turned abruptly 
and left him. Il 


AROL found her bundle and turned back 

to the house. She told herself that she 
was too wet and muddy to go on, but the state 
of her mind was worse than that of her skirt. 
She had said only what was right and true, but 
no one with any sense would have so flung it 
in a stranger’s face. Whatever that botanist 
might be, she herself had behaved like a prig- 
gish schoolgirl, learning something in the 
morning and rushing out to teach it in the 
afternoon. Crude. Callow. Stupid. Carol 
went on describing herself in plain language 
all the way back, and sneaked into the house 
like a muddy and dejected terrier who has been 
transgressing. She could not help realizing 
that she had saved her botanist’s life and then 
soundly shaken him. 

“T don’t care. It will do him good,” she 
concluded stoutly. 

A little later she faced the supper table with 
good-humored patience. If the children had 
been there, she would have told something of 
her adventure; but one of their incessant 
parties had taken the little girls, and the boys 
were off on an excursion with Mr. Prince. 
Miss Harkness also was absent. 

“She dines with madame,” Madame de 
Pierrefeu explained loftily. ‘‘ Monsiew’ is away; 
there are important matters to talk over; they 
will dine ééte-d-téte and settle the affairs of the 
nation. Behold, the Harkness has arrived.” 

Carol thought it over. “I can bear it,” she 
decided. 

Madame de Pierrefeu gave her an odd look. 
“T am not so sure that you can, ma petite,” she 
said; but she did not explain, and no shadow 
of uneasiness touched Carol. 

After supper she again took the borrowed 
garments and set out, this time for the village. 
The director, bringing her home, had pointed 
out to her a sinister little old inn with a faded 
blue lion hung at the gate, which he had taken 
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al Road 


over for the company. It stood just outside 
the village, less than two miles from the Bright 
place, and her glimpse of it, huddled under 
dying pines, had given Carol a shudder. 


r WAS even worse inside, when she had 
crossed the rotting porch and rung the bell. 
A gas jet, squealing and unshaded, revealed a 
narrow hall, papered in an imitation of yellow 
marble; ancient fragments of carpet adhered 
to the greasy floor, and the flavor left by 
generations of coarse meals and shut windows 
came pouring out like a foul tide. Carol had 
brought a note, regretting without explanation 
that she could not take the offered work, and 
she escaped as quickly as possible. 

“Not even for my country would I stay 
there!” she announced, pausing at the gate to 
look back as one looks at a danger barely 
escaped. “Oh, well, I wouldn’t really have 
done it anyway,” she decided, stepping out 
into the road. 

A. passing motor raised a youthful shout and 
drew up to wait for her. Mr. Prince and the 
two boys were returning from an excursion, 
and they took her in, too full of their own 
adventures to question where she had been. 
The tutor seemed to have undergone some 
awakening. He was newly alive, ready with 
laughter, recklessly cordial. As soon as the 
boys on the front seat had turned away from 
them, he tumbled out a piece of news. 

“Miss Hildreth—I’m going!” 

“Going?” She did not understand. 

_ He spoke behind a cautious hand. “Train- 
ing camp—France! No one knows it yet. I 
had a letter from my mother this afternoon; 
she says she will go to live with her sister. 
She doesn’t want to. Her sister married rather 
beneath her—oh, a rich man, of course; heis a 
very decent person, only a bit out of our class, 
you understand. However, mother realizes 
my position, with all my friends going, and she 
makes the sacrifice. Rather fine of her, Miss 
Hildreth! Blood does tell. I stopped in the 
village and sent telegrams; I want to get into 
the, right regiment of course. I knew you 
would be glad.” 

She was glad, heartily and generously. 
Whatever his fundamental motives, he was 
going with a fine eagerness into hardship and 
mortal peril, and his young manhood became 
suddenly precious to her; the importance of 
his uniform had fallen upon Horace Prince. 
She knew that her outburst of the morning had 
quickened his desire, and she thought with a 
rueful smile of her botanist; perhaps he, too, 
was at this moment enlisting! 

“T’m doing my bit!” she concluded gayly. 
She was running over with kindness and 
approval, and Horace, basking in the glow, had 
asked her to write to him by the time they 
reached the Bright gates. 


HE motor bringing back the little girls had 
turned in just ahead of them. Muriel and 
Adéle waved fervently, but Constance merely 
looked and returned to her own reflections. 
She was a luxurious, overgrown girl of thirteen, 
always caressing some soft surface or eating 
something sweet or rubbing her nose into some 
fragrance, and Carol had not found a single 
appeal that would move her against her placid 
“T don’t want to.” 
Mr. Prince, because he was leaving, indulged 
in a murmured comment: “I am sorry for 


* that girl’s husband!” 


And Carol, because her spirits were danger- 
ously high, let a thoroughly indiscreet answer 
slip out: ‘‘I am sorry for all her husbands!” 

It was not the sort of thing to say when one 


_ is hired—even Carol knew that. Mr. Prince’s 


shout of laughter warned her now of her 
unwisdom. He laughed as people do at some- 
thing too good to keep, and she felt his eye 
roving in search of a recipient as the motor 
drew up before the house. And she could not 
say: ‘‘Don’t repeat this.”” One of her many 
varieties of pride would not have allowed that. 
She stepped down with an internal shrug. 

“‘Well, no one is very likely to carry it to 
Mrs. Bright,” she concluded. 

Whether someone did or not she was never 
to know. Perhaps Miss Harkness’ ill will had 
been sufficient without that. She had seen 
Carol in* strange company, had heard her 
make remarks not suited to young ears—and 
she could easily neglect to note that the young 
ears had never been present. However it came 
about, at eleven o’clock the next morning, 
when Carol was idling in the garden, begin- 
ning to perceive that the little girls were never 
left alone with her, yet protesting that she 
imagined it, the summons came. Mrs. Bright 
wished a few words with her in the upstairs 
morning room. 

She sat at a desk, as though a suspended pen 
might make the hard task easier. She was very 
friendly and harassed, and she did not even 
hint at any charges; indeed, she began with 
such warm praise that Carol thought the chilly 
sinking of her own heart must be a mistake. 

‘And it does not seem right to keep a person 
of your abilities here with so little to do, does 
it?’’ she appealed. ‘‘The children go so 
much” —her jeweled hand pressed her forehead 
as though the very thought of their goings 
made it ache—‘‘and they have so many 
lessons. An Italian teacher is coming next 
week; don’t you think Italian very important, 
Miss Hildreth? I want it especially for Con- 
stance.” It seemed to Carol that the troubled 
voice hesitated, lingered, at that name, but 
perhaps her guilty conscience imagined it. 
She succeeded in looking blankly innocent. 
“And so there is really no room for your 
excellent training,” Mrs. Bright concluded. 
“Of course, I expect to pay you for the whole 
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Carnation with Cereals 


Cocoa and Chocolate 


4 even teas 
sugar, 3 cups 
Milk, % teaspoonful salt. Mix cocoa 


little boiling water into cup of cocoa 


Remember — Your 


Mi EVAPOR 


AW UNSWEETENED CONDENSED MIM 


With breakfast cereals serve Carnation 
Milk undiluted, or, should you find it too 
rich in that way, reduce its richness by 
adding pure water. For drinking add water. 


onfuls cocoa, 6 teaspoonfuls 
iling water, 1 cup Carnation 


sugar in a cup. Have water boiling. Heat 
cocoa pot by allowing hot water to stand in 
it a few minutes. Heat Carnation Milk by 
standing cup of Carnation Milk in basin of 
hot water for five or more minutes. Pour a 


sugar to dissolve them. Pour into cocoa 
pot, add remainder of water boiling hot, 
then the hot Carnation Milk and salt. Serve 
at once. (For chocolate, use two or three 


times as much cocoa as above.) of water for the next four to six months.” 


ATED 


Why Carnation Milk is an Economy 
in these days of High-cost Milk 


ARNATION MILK saves money for the housewife because it 

is the wasteless milk supply.. It will keep until opened, and 
for several days longer than ordinary milk—when kept in a cool, 
dry place. It is rich milk—with consistency of cream; it contains 
almost double the quantity of butter-fat (cream) and milk solids 
found in an equal amount of raw milk. 


It is just clean, sweet cows’ milk, brought to the consistency of 
cream by evaporation, and hermetically sealed, nothing is added— 

. not even sugar. It is then sterilized to preserve its freshness and 
wholesomeness. Carnation is absolutely safe in summer and winter. 


It goes farther than raw milk, because you reduce its richness 
for cooking purposes by adding an equal or greater amount of pure 
water (according to richness called for in particular recipe). 
Quality is uniform in every can and directions on label. It saves 
the cost of expensive cream because you use‘it undiluted as cream 
in coffee with fruits and cereals. 


Besides the economy of Carnation—all users appreciate the 
great convenience of keeping a few cans on hand (in pantry 
or kitchen cabinet,)—(ice not always necessary.) 

It is always ready for use—morning, noon, and night—for 
cooking, drinking, as cream in coffee, tea, cocoa—and for 
whipping (chill first)— buy it from your local grocer. 


Guaranteed by 
Carnation Milk Fyotene Co. Carnation Milk Products Co., Ltd. 
i eattle 


Aylmer, Ontario 


Booklet of recipes free 


Our special booklet of information 
regarding Carnation Milk, with 
100 tested recipes, is yours on 

request. Address 540 Con- 
sumers Bldg., Chicago. 


— 
Clip these recipes, try them and paste in favorite cook book 


Boiled soft Custard 


34 cup Carnation Milk, 114 cupwater, yolks 
3 eggs, % cup sugar, pinch of salt, 1 tea- 
spoonful vanilla. Heat Carnation Milk and 
water. Beat eggs, sugar and salt. Add 
slowly to milk, flavor and cook in a double 
boiler until a coating forms on spoon. 


Carnation Milk for Infants 

(consult your family physician) 
All that is needed to prepare Carnation 
Milk for the infant’s use is a proper dilution 
with sterilized or pure water. The following 
is taken from our Booklet in which more 
complete details are given—written by an 
eminent physician: 
and “To 4 teaspoonfuls of Carnation Milk add 
12 teaspoonfuls of water; this makes about 
the proper amount to give an infant of four 
or five weeks old. Afterwards the strength 
may be increased to a dilution of six teaspoon- 
fuls of Carnation to 122 or 15 teaspoonfuls 


Grocer has Carnation 
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CLEAR 


Supreme in Tone! 


Sonora is wonder- 
fully beautiful, a joy to 
listen to, with a tone that is 
sweet, true, clear and incom- 
parably lovely. The Sonora 
is the leader in the phono- 
graph world and has won its 
supremacy because of its 
matchless tonal value. 


At the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position ‘‘the only jury which 
heard and tested all of the 
phonographs exhibited rec- 
ommended that the Sonora 
be given a marking for tone 
quality higher than that 
given to any other phono- 
graph or talking machine.”’ 


Plays all records —The 
Sonora plays all makes of 
disc records perfectly with- 
out extra attachments. 


Long-running motor —The 
splendid design and con- 
struction of the Sonora 
motor is of great importance 
and the Sonora is famous 
for this extra-long-running, 
silent, powerful motor. 


Tone modulator—The tone 
of the Sonora is regulated at 
the sound source, the cor- 
rect place, and only the vol- 
ume and not the quality of 
the tone is altered. 


Superb design—The Sonora 
is famous for its “‘bulge”’ 
design lines (made by a 
patented process) and these 
curved lines are found only 
in the finest examples of 
woodworkers’ art. 


Automatic stop—The 
Sonora automatic stop is 
carefully designed, is effec- 
tive in operation, and is 
decidedly convenient. 

Motor meter—The Sonora 
is the only instrument 
equipped with a motor- 
meter which tells how many 
more records can be played 
before rewinding is neces- 
sary. (Models—Invincible 
and Supreme.) 


When you hear the Sonora, its 
magnificent tone and its valuable fea- 
tures of construction will instantly 
convince you that it is unequalled. 
Superb standard upright and period 

models are now available. 
Prices $50 to $1000 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 5, WHICH 
WILL BE SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


Sonora Phonograph 
Sales Company, 


George E. Brightson, President 
Executive Offices: 
279 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 
Demonstration Salons: 
NEW YORK—Fifth Avenue at 53d Street 
50 Broadway (Standard Arcade) 
TORONTO—Ryrie Building 


Dealers Everywhere 


She Slighest Class 
Machine in the World 


THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 


AS A BELL 


—— <— 


Grand 


Baby Grand |\\ \j 


» 
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The Royal Road 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 105) 


summer,” she added quickly, and even took 
out a check book to prove her sincerity. ‘That 
is only right. I would not consent to anything 


Ss. 

All Carol’s pride had come to her aid. She 
sat very erect and composed and just cheerful 
enough, not too much so. ‘Oh, but that is 
not necessary at all,’’ she said. ‘I had work 
offered me not two days ago, work I hated to 
refuse. I am sure it will be still open to me. 
It is so very good of you to tell me now.” 

A little of the burden rolled from Mrs. 
Bright’s soul. For the first time in their 
acquaintance, she actually looked at Carol, 
met her eyes. Carol’s were smiling. ‘‘‘ Well, 
that is very nice. Personally, I—I like you so 
very much, Miss Hildreth. I regret that 
But I should be so much happier if you would 
let me pay you for the whole summer. You 
were engaged for that.” 

Carol rose. “I really couldn’t; thank you, 
Mrs. Bright. It has been troubling me, that I 
took so much from you when I did so little. 
You don’t mind if I leave right away, to-day?” 
she added, when the check for the amount due 
had been made out. 

Mrs. Bright murmured a protest, but let 
Carol say good-by in case they did not meet 
again. ‘“‘And if you want any letter of any 
kind from me ”? she began, hesitating over 
the difficulties of the letter, but driven to offer- 
ing it by Carol’s beautiful behavior. It was the 
girl who was comforting and kind. 

“You are very good; I will ask for one if I 
ever need it,’’ Carol reassured her, her smile a 
promise that she would not, and went away 
with a light step. 

Not until her own door was safely closed did 
Carol acknowledge the extent of her hurt. 
Those who have grown up with the idea of being 
hired can perhaps accept being “fired” as a 
necessary corollary, but to Caroline Hildreth 
it was a mortal affront, a humiliation so appall- 
ing that the whole face of life was changed. 
People had always liked what she was and 
wanted her to stay; that was a matter of 
course, the light of common day. And now not 
only had she been asked to go; she had been 
offered the unearned remainder of her salary, 
bribed to leave as the organ grinder is given a 
penny to move on. These self-made million- 

aires, stuffing their children with accomplish- 
ments, ruining them with amusements, had 
only money terms in which to express them- 
selves. They could not understand a Hildreth. 


AROL dragged out her trunk from the closet 

and packed such blazing thoughts with her 
clothes that when, weeks later, she opened the 
trunk again, their smoke seemed to hang 
round the tightly wadded garments—and 
made her laugh; but now she could not foresee 
that. Much bodily action was necessary be- 
fore her righteous wrath was eased; then, 
chilled and sobering, she sat down to face her 
situation. 

She had caught up the director’s offer as she 
would have caught up any screen to hide her 
mortification from Mrs. Bright; but, after all, 
what else could she do? Go home, discharged? 
Never. Her scanty letters had never once to 
her knowledge betrayed the miserable collapse 
of her expectations. Besides, there was the 
money. One does not pledge money to one’s 
country and then borrow it of one’s impover- 
ished family. She had to earn, earn a good 
deal, at once, and what else was open to her? 
Her family would not consent; but her family 
need not be told. Letters would be coming and 
going by the same post office. When it was 
over, Carol would go home and confess. 

“T shall probably think it was funny by 
that time,” she admitted out of weary old 
self-knowledge. Already a faint trickle of 
philosophy was setting in. 

Decision brought relief. She packed a bag 
with the little she would need in her new 
career; and when the second man came to tell 
her that luncheon was waiting, she asked him 
to bring her a glass of milk and a sandwich. 
When he came back, she held the door just 
wide enough for his tray, that he might not 
see her trunk, but she felt that he knew. 
Everybody knew everything in that terrible 
house. Leaving her things strapped and ready, 
she slipped out by a side door and kept to the 
shadow of privet walls while she was in range 
of the windows. It was a sorely undignified 
exit for a Hildreth of Brewster. 

For a third time in as many days, Carol 
followed the long curves of the bay and cut 


across the headlands over the russet swamps. 
Ina far corner a figure, bent over a bed of moss, 
straightened up to watch her go by, but Carol 
did not notice. She was walking swiftly, eager 
to commit herself before she confronted the 
difficulties too closely. After all, it would be 
good sport. And whatever had happened, she 
was rid of that dining room. 

Rudolph Daingerfield’s yacht lay at anchor 
in the bay, and a scene was in progress at the 
door of the baronial castle. Carol sat on the 
cliff’s top and looked on, amused and interested 
in spite of her heavy heart. The wicked 
Rudolph was making love to the heroine’s 
attendant, while the director, watching from 
behind the camera, led the acting with his 
eloquent hands and the yearning or sinister 
tones of his cues. Fragments came up to 
Carol: 

“Hold it, hold it—take your time . 
turns to him . . . smile, smile! . 
our secret a little longer, my beloved! . 
the hand—kisses it —k-i-s-s-e-s it 
You will keep faith, my love! For-e- 
ever | . fade in, fade in on this—heads 
closer, closer—f-a-d-e in!” 


« Keep 


« how 


HE scene, so intimate that there seemed an 

indelicacy in looking, came to an end, and 
its heroine, emerging from the perfidious em- 
brace, waved a shameless hand at Carol. The 
director, seeing her, mounted quickly to where 
she sat, cross-legged, her elbows on her knees. 
Carol could fold into any compass. 

“Changed your mind?” he asked. 

The answer came from Carol’s fundamental 
wholesomeness. ‘Yes; I found that Mrs. 
Bright would let me go, after all,”’ she said. 
Five minutes ago she could not have done it, 
and her spirits came up with a bound. It was 
like having a sharp toothache suddenly stop. 

“That’s great, that’s great!”? He sat down 
beside her and took out a cigarette. “‘I hada 
feeling that you might turn up; gave you 
twenty-four hours before I did anything.” 

Trotty tilted back on the rocks as though in 
a swivel chair, and tried to find a desk level for 
his elbow. It was curious how, like the snail, 
he carried his house through the outdoors: the 
crossing of his legs could turn an Atlantic cliff 
into a city office, the very ashes of his cigarette 
seemed to fall from the little finger of his out- 
stretched hand into a receptacle. ‘To-morrow 
I will fix up a springboard for you and we will 
have a tryout,” he was saying. ‘“‘Then I'll 
sign you on.” 

“Two things!’”? Carol held up two brown 
fingers. She had done some serious thinking 
since she arrived. ‘‘One is, I don’t want to use 
my real name.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. None of them do. 
Ninette Le Roy is Gussie Bones up where she 
comes from.”’ He was not amused at that; it 
was a simple statement of fact, and Carol had 
to bite off a laugh. 

“Very well; then I am Katharine Hills. 
And the second thing: I don’t want to stay at 
the Blue Lion.” 

He thought that over, pulling his lower lip. 
“Well, the girls have pinched all the best 
rooms,” he admitted. ‘‘There’s a farmhouse 
over here, half a mile down the road, where I 
stayed when I was up here on location; not 
bad at all, but it will cost you something. 
You’d get your living free at the Inn.” 

Carol had started up. ‘‘Oh, that doesn’t mat- 
ter. I’d like a farmhouse,” she said eagerly. 
“T will look it up, and send for my things.” 

He directed her and she set off, a singing 
gayety in ber cocked head and flying feet. The 
danger of meeting her old associates in the 
village had been hounding her into childish 
thoughts of disguise. Safely hidden, she could 
take the adventure with a light heart and get 
fun out of telling it all the rest of her days. Her 
mother had wanted her to.accept a position as 
assistant manager of the Woman’s Exchange 
that summer, and Carol laughed out at the 
thought of spending eight hours a day indoors, 
shut up with cakes and doilies, for twenty-five 
dollars a month. A New Englander always 
thought that only the hardest and dullest 
roads could lead to achievement; Mrs. 
Hildreth, for all her humorous insight, was, 
nevertheless, suspicious of a pleasant job. And, 

of course, she had been right about the Bright 
position; but she would be just as skeptical 
over this hilarious lark, if she knew. 

“Well, she isn’t going to know,” said Carol. 


CONTINUED IN THE JUNE HOME JOURNAL 


1895 FRENCH ORPHANS TAKEN CARE OF 
BY THE HOME JOURNAL’S READERS 


Ties response to the appeal made by Tue Lapis’ Home 


Journat for the Fatherless 


Children of France has been 


most gratifying. At the time this issue goes to press 1895 French 
War Orphans have been adopted and $68,694.93 has been col- 


lected for them. 


Undoubtedly many hundreds of children were adopted 
through this appeal, adoptions of which we have no record. 


For example, the chairman of 
reported that the money for the 


a committee in another city 
adoption of 1300 children had 


been turned in to their office by a man who used Tue Lapizs’ 
Home Journat page to plead his cause. 
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National Demonstration Week 


By Dealers Everywhere May 3 to 10 


URING this one week dealers throughout the 


entire nation will devote their stores to a great 


national demonstration .of the wonderful Sellers - 


““Mastercraft”’ Kitchen Cabinet. 


This country-wide exhibit to the housewives of 
America is given by thousands of dealers in recogni- 
tion of the cabinet design which offers complete kitchen 
service. Every woman, whether she owns a cabinet 
or not, should plan to visit her local dealer during this 
period and inspect this masterpiece of kitchen con- 
venience. 

**Sellers” has long stood for the most advanced ideas in 
quality cabinets. Over 30 years of progressive effort are 
exemplified in this big beautiful model, which women have 
always wanted. 

The Sellers ‘‘ Mastercraft” offers you 15 long desired features 
which never before have been combined in any one cabinet. 


It is scientifically designed in size and appointments to 
handle the equipment and supplies of the average family. 
From 300 to 400 articles are accommodated for greatest 
convenience. 

The Automatic Lowering Flour Bin marks the end of 
treacherous climbing, of dangerous lifting and straining. This 
bin comes down level with the work table. You fill it easily. 
Then it is quickly slipped up into place. 

The Automatic Base Shelf Extender is a typical Sellers 
improvement. When you open the lower cupboard door 
the pots and pans are automatically brought within reach. 


**The Best 


Servant 


| 


Then there are the clear white Porceliron Work Table, a 
refinement thatall particularhousewivesdemand; thepatented 
Ant-proof Casters, Hand-rubbed Oil Finish and many other 
long wanted improvements, which cannot be described here. 


It is every housewife’s duty, to herself and to her family, 
to own this modern kitchen equipment. It organizes kitchen 
work. Because of its special features it saves much tiring 
labor, clips many hours from time in the kitchen and is the 
means of stopping a costly, though often unknown, waste 


of food. 


Remember, too, that “‘Sellers,’’ because of honest quality, 
advanced ideas, and reasonable prices, is today the mark of 
“‘dependability”’ in thousands of homes. While maintaining 
unusually high standards of quality our prices are always 
reasonable. Any home can afford a Sellers. No home can 
afford to be without one. Go see this remarkable cabinet 
during National Sales Week, at your local dealer’s store. He 
will gladly arrange terms to suit your income. 


Famous Recipe Book—FREE 


Write at once for a copy of “21 Inexpensive Meals,”” by 
Constance E. Miller, A. D. E. This book is now in use in 
thousands of homes. It gives recipes prepared by a dietetic 
expert, for a whole week of tasty and economical meals. It 
also pictures and describes the famous line of Sellers Kitchen 
Cabinets. There is positively no charge. A postal card will 
bring you a copy. 


G. I. SELLERS & SONS Co. 
1501 13th Street ELWOOD, IND. 


F. C. Burroughes Furniture Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
(District Representative) 


CABINETS 
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Insure Your Good Food 
Against Spoilage 


This year Uncle Sam urges you 
more than ever to help conserve 
food by home canning. This task 
calls for a considerable investment 
of money, time and labor, but will 

result in a decided economy if suc- 
cessful. 


The greatest single element for 
success after using good products 
is to be sure of your jar rubbers. 


USCO 
Kold Pak Jar Rubbers 


are made of a special quality of 
rubber, specially prepared for this 
one special purpose. It 1s the best 
jar rubber that the largest rubber 
manufacturers in the world know 
how to produce. 


Neither the heat, steam, nor pres- 
sure of any processing affects them 
in any way. If your grocer hasn’t: 
them, it will pay you to look further. 


United States Rubber Company 


_Mechanical Goods Division 


The Lesson My Children 
Have Taught Me 


By a Mother 


=1 IF I WERE asked to put intoa 
single phrase the biggest lesson 
I have been taught by my 


children I should answer at 
J; once that it was the apprecia- 
)1| tion of my unworthiness as a 
daughter. I know this is not 
the appropriate or conven- 
tional response. Many young mothers have 
said that not before they held their babies in 
their arms did they really know or understand 
how much they owed their own mothers—of 
love, of tenderness, of devotion. 

Many more have followed this statement 
with the assertion that not until they had to 
train children did they sense the patience and 
wisdom their parents had displayed in meeting 
the problems and difficulties of child rearing. 
But I do not think I ever heard a mother of 
grown children say that her own filial short- 
comings had been brought home to her with 
painful distinctness by her experience with her 
children. 

Yet I repeat that this is the very thing the 
consciousness of which stands out most clearly 
in the knowledge I myself have gained by my 
maturer motherhood. 

I do not mean to intimate that my children 
are undutiful. They are loving son and 
daughter, who probably give me as much as I 
have any right to expect and are much better 
to me than most of the boys and girls I know 
are to their parents. But they give me the 
sort of treatment I bestowed upon my own 
mother; only now I look at it from a different 
point of view from what I did as a girl and 
young woman. 

It is the old fable of the frogs and the boys 
illustrated again. I used to be the one who 
threw the stones. Now I am a frog, and, 
though I admit the justice of the reversal of 
relative positions, I don’t enjoy it! 


pap ela ph happened the other day that 
shows the sort of thing I mean. I had just 
come back from a few days’ visit at my sister’s, 
and I suggested to my son that he go with me 
to call on an intimate friend. 

“If you don’t mind, mother, I’ll let you go 
by yourself this time, and you and I will call 
there together some other evening,” he said 
politely. 

“Why don’t you want to go to-night?” I 
asked. 

“Well, you see you have told me all about 
your visit to auntie, and I would have to hear 
the same story up there. They are always in- 
terested in the things you do, you know, and of 
course they’ll ask you about everything, and 
truly, mother, it wouldn’t interest me to hear 
it a second time.” 

I know I looked a little taken aback, for he 
propped his position by a telling appeal. “‘ You 
know how you feel about hearing grand- 
mother’s stories over two or three times,” he 
said. 

I did know exactly how I felt about it, but it 
came to me as a new notion that a child of mine 
would have the same feeling about my yarns. 
I was silent, trying to adapt myself to the 
novel suggestion, and he went on: 

“Tf I had been off anywhere, and came home 
and told you all about it, you know it would 
bore you to hear me go all over the same thing 
to someone else.” 

“No, it wouldn’t!” I returned quickly. 
“T would be interested to hear it again and 
again. But I suppose,” I added more slowly, 
“T suppose that mothers are different.” 

“They must be different,” he conceded, “‘for 
I know I have often seen you manage to get 
out of the room when grandmother started to 
tell the same story that you had heard often 
before.” 


We was just what I had done time and 
again, though to do myself justice I had 
never announced to her in such baldly unflat- 
tering terms that I was bored by her repetitions. 
Not even in my salad days would I have dared 
that. I cannot make out, even after considera- 
tion, whether I had more outward respect for 
my mother than my boy has for his, or if he is 
more honest than I was. His remark has set 
me to questioning if it is possible that my 
mother was ever made as uncomfortable by 
my dodging her narratives as I am by my 
son’s frankness. 

My children show me my defects as a 
daughter in other ways. My mother always 
had a tendency to idealize her friends, a char- 
acteristic to which I have for years granted 
scant tolerance. I think she makes all her 
geese swans; and when she launches forth into 
panegyrics of the cleverness of this friend, the 
sweetness of that one, the generosity or good 
looks of a third, I blush to say that a spirit of 
antagonism is always aroused in me, which 
yearns to express itself in contradiction or ne- 
gation. 

Good manners or the custom of respect gen- 
erally enables me to hold my tongue, but I 
refuge myself in a silence more vociferous than 
speech, and under its influence the words of 
commendation on the dear woman’s lips die 
away into nothingness. 


I recognize the hatefulness of my behavior, 
even if I have never managed to conquer it; 
and if I had developed the trick as a child I 
ought to have been soundly spanked for it. 
Unfortunately that sort of conduct seldom 
manifests itself in either a son or a daught r 
until the spanking age is past. It did not ap- 
pear in my children when they were small. In 
those days both boy and girl shared in my 
fervent admiration of my friends; but they 
don’t do it now. 

The nil admirari stage has been reached by 
my children at about the same age that it came 
to the surface with me. When I indulge in 
high-flown praise of the qualities of my inti- 
mates I am enveloped in the same chilling 
silence I offered to my mother’s encomiums 
under similar conditions. Never until I re- 
ceived the treatment did I know how unpleas- 
ant it was, though I might have guessed it if 
I had taken the pains to meditate upon the 
matter. 


N= even a verbal spanking would help the 
situation now. I cannot insist that my 
children shall like my friends, any more than 
my mother could demand a feeling kindred to 
hers for those she held dear. 

If either my children or I would come out 
flat-footed with disagreeable comment or criti- 
cism something might be said or done in the 
way of adjustment. As it is, it would be like 
attempting to collar a mist and throw it down- 
stairs, to endeavor to take hold of a shade of 
manner or to tackle a silence. 

Sometimes I try to find solace in the reflec- 
tion that my children will perhaps feel sorry 
for having made me uncomfortable when their 
own children mete out to them the same sort 
of medicine which is bestowed upon me, but 
there is little consolation in the thought, and I 
am very sure my blessed mother would derive 
no satisfaction from the idea if it occurred 
to her. 

If my boy unintentionally punishes me for 
my faults as a daughter, my girl also “gets 
back” at me just as unconsciously. She doesn’t 
mean to make me squirm by references to my 
age and my figure, but she does it all the same; 
and I am often forcibly reminded of how un- 
reasonable I thought my mother because she 
was chary of announcing how old she was when 
her birthdays came around. 

I can see that my daughter has the same 
feeling exactly about me that I had about my 
mother, and some things she says come back 
to me as an echo of the past with a force which 
takes my breath away. 

“Dear, I wouldn’t get that sort of a shirt 
waist if I were you,” she said to me the other 
day as I was inspecting a pile of dainty gar- 
ments on a counter. 

“Why not?” I inquired. 

“Because this style isn’t worn by middle- 
aged women. Only young girls or young mar- 
ried women wear them as a rule.” 

“Your Aunt Jane wears them, and she is 
older than I,” I retorted. 

“But she is slender,” came the quick re- 
sponse. ~ 


S IT twenty minutes or twenty years since I 

made a speech like that to my mother about 
the style of costume corresponding in that day 
to the lingerie shirt waist of this period? I re- 
call vividly her hasty answer: ‘“ You needn’t 
lay so much stress on my gain in years and 
flesh!’’ and how foolish I thought she was not 
to take my admonition more sensibly. I know 
now how she felt. 

I understand, too, how she resented the 
little things I was always fussing about in her 
dress. She hated to have anyone touch her 
hair or adjust her hairpins unless she made 
especial request to have it done. 

I used to fret about the loose strands of hair, 
and come at her with an invisible hairpin or a 
back comb, until it dawned upon me that her 
comfort was worth more than my vanity for 
her; and that, if she were loved and honored 
by all who knew her, even if her hair invariably 
flew in “‘scolding locks,” it was unnecessarily 
foolish for me to exercise myself over the little 
disorder. 

After that I left her hair alone; but my 
daughter hasn’t yet learned to stop bothering 
me with pins and combs—perhaps because I 
take it more meekly as a sort of penance for 
the times I plagued my own mother by my 
overzealous attention to her hair. 

«.I know my children and I are not exceptions 

to. the common run of parents and children. 
Has this attitude of mind always existed? Or 
is it due to a tendency of the age? Is the higher 
criticism applied to all relations and relation- 
ships? Is there any hope that one of these days 
we may swing back to the old orthodoxy of 
belief in parents’ wisdom as well as in their 
kindness, and that the pangs I endure are 
only the sort of thing to be expected by those 
who exist in any period of transition? 

I am interested to know these things; and, 
even at the risk of becoming a hopeless fossil 
in the eyes of the rising generation, I wish I 
might hope to live long enough to see my 
questions answered. 
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OU can feel the very 


buoyancy and freshness 
of the pring in the new 
WOLFHEAD“nightgowns, 
petticoats, envelopes and 
camisoles. 


Themodels are graceful and 
smart, Only fine, firm fab- 
rics are used, which keep 
their shape through many 
launderings. For the trim- 
ming—there are unusual laces 
and embroideries, with rib- 
bons of exquisite hues. 

Clever needlework and 
thorough inspection bring 
every garmentto perfection 1 in 
fit and finish. 

You will find a wide va- 
riety of WOLFHEAD styles 
at good shops. Write to us 
for the name of the dealer 
nearest you. 

Look for the WOLFHEAD 


label in every garment 


THE WOLF COMPANY 
Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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What You Can Do In 


These Fireless Cookstoves 


DEAL and Domestic 

Science Fireless Cook- 
stoves achieve cooking re- 
sults that no other fireless 
cookstove can. They do 
practically any cooking that your kitchen 
range will do, and do it much better. 
Some of the things you can do with these 
wonderfully efficient cookstoves are sug- 
gested below. 


Bake Pies As Quickly As 
In a Range 


In practically the same time it takes to 
bake a pie in your oven, you can bake it 
in your Ideal or Domestic Science; you 
can heat the radiators in the same time 
you could heat your oven, and with one- 
fifth the gas; and after the baking is 
started no further heat is required. For 
even the quickest baking these cook- 
stoves are great fuel-savers. 


Brown Bread Perfectly on 
Top and Sides 


Bread baked in these cookstoves will 
come out beautifully 
browned, the same even 
color on the sides as on 
the top. There is no 
danger of burning the 
bread; a thermometer 
gauges the radiator’s heat exactly for 
any kind of cooking. 


IDEAL 
FIRELESS COOKSTOVE 
Solid oak, cabinet-built case, spe- 
cially vulcanized. Cooking compart- 
ments of extra strong, durable, seam- 
less aluminum. Scientific, strata-laid 
insulation; imprisons heat. Patented 
Water-Seal Top and Heat Conserving 
Valve insure best results. Full equip- 
ment of Ideal Aluminum cooking uten- 
sils; radiator thermometer. 


The Toledo C 


Turn Out Well- 
Without Using Water 


Meats cooked in these cook- 
stoves are just as nicely browned as in an 
oven, but theylose noneof their rich juices 
by evaporation. They cook in their own 
juices, and 
need no 
water add- 
ed to them. 
Such ten- 

der, juicy 
meats you can obtain in no other way. 


You can cook in the Ideal or Domestic 
Science as in no other fireless cookstove, 
because of the special features which no 
other fireless cookstoves. possess — the 
Water-Seal Top and the heavy, scientif- 
ically-arranged insulation conserve the 
heat so completely that a few minutes’ 
heating of the cookstove radiators will 
do cooking that would take hours of 
heat on your range. The fuel saving is 
often as much as 80%. The Automatic 
Steam Valve regulates the steam pres- 
sure, permits the escape of excess steam 
and enables you to bake and brown per- 
fectly. The extra heavy aluminum lining 
retains heat. 


Ask your dealer to show you these un- 
usual cookstoves, or write Dept. 15 for 
booklet containing recipes and photo- 
graphs of cooking results in color. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
FIRELESS COOKSTOVE 
Steelcabinet, withhandsome enamel finish. 
Cooking compartments of extra strong, 
durable, seamless aluminum. Scientific, 

strata-laid insulation; imprisons heat. 
Patented Water-Seal Top and Heat 
Conserving Valve insure best re- 

sults. Full equipment of Ideal 
Aluminum cooking utensils; 

radiator thermometer. 
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GETTING YOUR 
HOUSE READY FOR 
SUMMER 


By Ethel Davis Seal 


=wqif YOU have clever fingers, can 
aay use a tack hammer, a needle and 


thread, a pair of scissors and a 
glue pot, there is nothing you 
will not be able to make for 
your house. You can reupholster 
chairs or make slip covers for 
SaaS! them. You can re-cover dilapi- 
dated screens and make lampshades. You can 
braid rugs and fashion as fine bedspreads as 
ever came out of smart shops. 

Chairs are often covered at home. The old 
cover is ripped off without tearing, the pieces 
are marked for location and it is then used for 
a pattern in cutting the new material. Piec- 
ings and seams are noted and followed in the 
new cover. The seat of the chair is covered 
first; the back next; then the inner arms, the 
front of the seat, which is usually put on with 
a welt, and the outside back cover last. 

When tacks are used under the material, 
place a narrow strip of thin pasteboard be- 
tween them and the material to keep the heads 
from wearing through. When tacking in close 
proximity to the outside wooden framework, if 
a square of heavy paper is pierced by each 
tack it will prevent hammer marks on the 
wood. The welt is a heavy twine, cévered with 
a strip of material, sewed just below the cord, 
and left with raw edges. This piping acts as a 
finish for joined pieces where necessary, and 
the outside piece is slipstitched to the welt with 
an upholsterer’s needle. When the use of gimp 
is desired, it is attached by means of tacks at 
regular intervals or with fish glue. 

Slip covers, to some, will not seem such a 
difficult undertaking as upholstering. A slip 
cover is almost made on the chair, in order to 
insure a perfect fit, which, however, should not 
be tight. There must be “‘give”’ to a slip cover, 
so that it will not burst open when in use. It 
is sometimes found easier to baste the entire 
cover before any part is removed. 

The strip that runs from the extreme top of 
the chair down to the seat, across the seat 
down to the required length, should be cut 
lengthwise of the goods without piecing. Be- 
fore cutting, it should be tucked well into the 
crease between the seat and the back. The 
narrow fronts of the arms are cut separately. 
The arm’s inner side is cut lengthwise, and ex- 
tends over the roll, under which another seam 
occurs. The outside of the arm is cut in one 
with the side of the seat. The back of the chair 
back is cut in two lengthwise pieces, with the 
opening up the middle. The back’s thickness 
will also need a small piece, extending to the 
arm. The fasteners can be balls and sockets, or 
buttons and buttonholes under a fly. The ama- 
teur had better use a harmonizing tape for seam 
bindings instead of trying to French the seams, 
according to the practice of professionals. 


O RE-COVER a screen, the panels should 

be taken apart. Lay each panel on the 
wrong side of a length of the cover material and 
run the point of a sharp piece of chalk around 
the exact panel edge. The measure of the 
panel’s thickness should then be accurately 
noted, and in cutting the panel cover this 
should be added on every edge, with a quarter 
of aninch extra fora turn-in. The panel covers 
for the wrong side may be cut like the front 
panels, except that the extra turn-in is not 
needed. 

Pin the back covering on the panel, using 
strong pins stuck straight into the surface, not 
the edge, of the screen, paying attention to the 
straightness of the weave of the material. 
Turn the margin over on to the screen’s edge 
and tack it, about a quarter of an inch from 
the edge, with tiny upholsterer’s tacks. At the 
corners cut away the superfluous material to 
avoid a bulge, but do not cut away too much. 

Pin your front panel on in the same way. 
Turn your margin over, out to the edge of the 
panel, as you did with your first piece. But in 
this case you tack it right along the front edge, 
on all four sides. This row of tacks will not 
hit the under row holding the wrong side panel. 
You then must dispose of the balance of your 
margin, which shows a rawedge. Turn this 
edge in just to meet the extreme other edge of 
the screen’s thickness and run a corresponding 
row of tacks along this turn-in. After you have 
so treated each panel, drive enormous brass- 
head tacks in the bottom corners to act as 
feet. Then hinge your panels together. 


HE art of braiding rugs has been again 

revived. The material for these oval rugs 
may be all cotton, all woolen, or a mixture of 
the two. The woolen rags make the heaviest 
rugs; and if to be dyed, the richest colors. All 
cotton is generally used. Govern the weight of 
the finished rugs by the width you cut the 
strips of material. Three-inch strips make very 
heavy rugs; two-inch the usual variety, and 
one-inch very finely woven rugs. 

First sort the material into separate colors, 
even though tones differ. Cut into strips as 
long as possible, piecing them together. Fold 
in the edges as for hemming and baste, so that 
the rug may be used on both sides. Roll the 
strips into balls of one color. Braid as you 
would hair, keeping the strips as flat and 
smooth as possible. 

In sewing use a big needle and heavy thfead, 
running the needle under so that the stitches 
will not show. When it comes to shaping the 
rug on the curved ends of the oval, the outer 
strands of the braid must be loosened a trifle so 
that it will go around the curve nicely. When 
one color is changed for another the braid must 
be cut and joined by sewing each strand to- 
gether separately. 


Please let me 
introduce myself 


"M a new snap! My 


call me Harmony for a 
very good reason. Because I 
promote peace of mind in sew- 
ing, in dressing and by keep- 
ing my wearers snapped up. 


I’m proud of the fact that 
I’m not like other snap fas- 
teners. I’mdifferentinmany 
ways. I’m highly improved! 
My shape is different, as my 
picture shows. It’s so differ- 
ent they call it the forget- 
me-not shape. 


My shape makes me easy 
to handle—I don’t slip from 
your fingers when you sew 
me on. I add to the finish of 
a garment because I’m almost 
invtsible when attached. 
And my forget-me-not shape 
and big, open easy-sewing 
eyes hold me accurately and 
securely in place. 


My spring—that’s the very heart 
of a snap fastener—is different. 
It’s tempered to respond like the 
mainspring of your watch. When 
it clicks, I’m snapped and I sta 
snapped until you release me with 
your fingers, That’s my job and I 
love my work. 


My edges are rolled and I never 
cut fabric or thread. I’m so strong 
and flat that the wringer or iron 
can’t crush me. Nor will washing 
rust or corrode me. 


I come in six sizes in black and 
white. There’s one of me for every 
fabric from sheerest tulle to heav- 
iest wool. I want to meet you at 
once. My calling card is below. 
If you will fill it out, I'll send a 
Free Test Card to your home and 
a fine book of premiums you re- 
ceive for my coupons. 


The Federal Snap Fastener Corporation 
Dept. A, 25 to 29 W. 31st St., New York 

Please send me a free test card of 
Harmony Snap Fasteners and your 
Premium Book, 


name is Harmony! They . 
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Uncle Sam’s Bluebirds 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) ; 


cups, one fitted within another. This pole the 
man placed over his shoulder, gun fashion. The 
little Bluebird, already inspired with the thrill 
of military rule and order, took her place at the 
head of her men. “Atten-shon! Forward! 
March!” and away she went down the dusty 
hospital road with her abbreviated army. 

It was a real situation, not soon to be for- 
gotten. 

In the ward she would assign her men to 
various duties. Some of the men didn’t like 
it. Others thought it amusing. But I assure 
you the men never “ put anything over” their 
young commander. She saw to it that they did 
their work thoroughly and properly. They 
mopped the floors, lifted the furniture and 
cleaned up generally. Unlike the male boss, 
the Bluebird did not stand around and give 
orders. She flew into the fulfillment of her own 
tasks, but always her sharp, eagle eye was 
busy to see that none shirked or loitered. 

When the epidemic abated classes were 
started and a delightful social life was estab- 
lished. The program of instruction includes 
anatomy and physiology, applied chemistry, 
bacteriology, personal hygiene, hospital house- 
keeping, nutrition and cookery, drugs and so- 
lutions and the historical, ethical and social 
basis of nursing. Even the most practical of 
incipient Florence Nightingales never suspected 
that she would be taught all that! To the col- 
lege graduate it was like an extension of her 
academic training. She fell easily and happily 
into the routine. But with seven hours of ward 
duty and several classes, it cannot be said that 
she leads a life of ease. 

“From ten o’clock at night until six in the 
morning,” writes my daughter, “‘my time is 
my own.” 

Even so, all the President’s men and all the 
President’s horses couldn’t drag her away. 

The girls are surprisingly robust and healthy. 


OLONEL MICHIE, of Camp Grant, has 

adopted every Bluebird as his soldier. He 
is proud of them all. Every day he trains them 
in military drill. It is an inspiring sight, these 
girls going through their exercises. Fancy three 
companies of young women, ranging from 
twenty-one to twenty-six, clad in regulation 
khaki—army breeches, army shoes, o. d. over- 
coats, overseas caps and those funny woolen 
strings that travel round the legs, as stripes go 
twisting round a barber pole. They hold up 
their chins, swell out their chests and go at it— 
Umph! Umph! Umph!—stamping their feet 
with amazing exactitude and vigor. 

I followed them on a hike one day. We 
jumped ditches and climbed over lumber piles. 
We route-stepped down a hill and marched into 
nice, squashy mud and out again, breathing the 
fresh, crisp, rare air. No wonder the girls love 
it. No wonder they find their uniforms getting 
a bit snug here and there, and notice that 
smooth ivory arms are suddenly becoming 
muscular. Where in all the wide world could 
they find such fun as this? 

Retreat is the thrill of the day. 

“You will die of pride when you see me 
march,” is what every student nurse writes 
home to her family. 

If you are a mother, and if you watch your 
girl play her part in this impressive ceremony, 
you will feel your soul popping like a machine 
gun. 

You will cry out to yourself, ‘My girl’s 
serving the flag!’ and a flood of glorious feeling 
will flow through every vein of your being. The 
tears will gather, but at such a moment you 
cannot wipe them away. Not before those 
straight, steady eyes of the girls. You let the 
tears fall softly down your cheeks. You're jolly 
well entitled to blub if you want to. 

Permit me to visualize for you: 

At the hour of sunset a bugler appears before 
the base hospital and sounds retreat. From 
the quarters of the graduate nurses appear 
figures clad in white uniforms and blue capes 
lined with red. They line up. From the Blue- 
birds’ quarters—flying out a bit more energet- 
ically, for youth is quick and eager—come the 
student nurses, in blue uniforms, khaki top- 
coats and overseas caps. Officers and corps 
men assemble. Down the hospital street 
marches the hospital band, playing. Officers 
fallin. Then the white nurses. Then the Blue- 
birds, thrilled to death. Thrilled more and 
more each sunset hour; the glow never lessens. 
They have their own officers. Imagine slimsy 
girls with chevrons on their sleeves! 

The line halts. Everyone stands at atten- 
tion. The band plays “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” The flag is lowered. 

There is something about this matter of 
women in service—marching, toiling, serving, 
saluting the flag—that gets you. It is devotion 
that is not drafted; it is devotion that volun- 
teers. It gives freely, generously. 


FTER retreat the student nurses hurry 
away to mess. They eat at long, bare, 
wooden tables. Each girl is given a tin plate, 
cup and saucer. Huge quantities of food-are 
served, good substantial food, but there are no 
frills. The Government requested students to 
bring napkin rings, but they have yet to find 
the napkins to put inthem. It doesn’t matter. 
The girls swing their legs over the long wooden 
benches and go toit. They eat like farm hands. 
There is much gay laughter. In the face of 
suffering, such as they see all the time, fun and 
humor are the soul’s salvation. 

Some parental prudes worried about send- 
ing their daughters into army camps. But 
Uncle Sam thought all that out beforehand. In 
each camp is a social director, a woman who 
sees to it that no girl gets into any sentimental 
mischief. A student nurse is not permitted to 
speak to any man, except in the fulfillment of 
her duties. No dates in town, no dinners or 


* wants to go to sleep and get up all fine and 


theaters with young officers, unless a chaperon 
goes along. The girls have accepted these re- 
strictions good-naturedly. Anyhow, with so 
many men around, much of the charm of the 
masculine being is dispelled. And when they 
see him with three weeks’ growth of beard, 
many of them are reconciled to spinsterhood. 

The following extracts from letters written 
to me by my daughter will tell the story of the 
life of the student nurse better than I can: 

“To-day a little nurse told a big husk 

patient to get up so she could make his bed. 
He said he wouldn’t doit, and she insisted. He 
said he’d spank her, and reached for her. She 
screamed in alarm for a corps man, and the 
other patients about died laughing. They love 
to fuss the new girls. Such episodes are discon- 
certing and distressing, as we are taught to 
look upon privates as mere worms of the earth, 
while we must be all dignity. Isn’t fair play 
at all.” 
‘\7OU should see the way we are working 
during this epidemic. Thirty-six of us new 
girls made more than 1600 beds in three days. 
To-day we prepared three new wards, 80 beds 
in all; 80 chairs, 80 tables, 80 bags, 80 sputum 
cups, 80 pairs of pyjamas, 80 napkins, 80 di- 
viding sheets strung on wires, a bathroom, 
kitchen, office, linen closet and utility closet. 
One. ward was filled ten minutes after we had 
cleared out of it. We duck out the back door as 
the patients come in at the front. 

“One of the girls has been here a week and 
hasn’t heard a word from her family. Why are 
families so neglectful? I gave her one of your 
dear, precious letters to read and she pretended 
it was hers, and felt better. I miss you so 
much, but cannot be unhappy when I am so 
useful here. I am doing something worth 
while. I would not have missed it for all the 
world’s wealth! 

“‘Maybe you hum folks may be interested to 
know that I have normal sight, can tell red 
from green, can hear a whisper at regulation 
number of paces with finger in one ear, am five 
feet three and weigh 103 pounds. One learns 
more stuff in this army! When I put my finger 
in my ear I closed my eyes tight. The lieuten- 
ant laughed and asked me why I did that. I 
don’t know. Do you? 

“To-night I mopped my floor; all the girls 
did. Feeling fine. Somebody sat through my 
rocking-chair. I am waiting for some girl to go 
out,so I can take hers. It is the custom here. 
When we have a precious moment of leisure 
everybody runs up and down the hall and acts 
like an idiot. We have swell parties. When a 
box comes from you, ten or fifteen girls help 
bring it in, so as to get some of the contents. 
When I entertain I stand outside my door and 
call ‘ Bread and jam, room 23!’ You should see 
the throng that responds. 

“A. patient in my ward went crazy to-day. 
Thad been taking care of him—with the help of 
the graduate nurse, of course. What do you 
suppose I did to make him go crazy? We have 
German prisoners among our patients; guards 
sit by the bedside.” 

“COME convalescents got up a glee club this 
morning while I*was making the bed. 
Wanted me to sing. The sun came out bright 
and golden, and we had fresh flowers and every- 
body was happy. I enjoy the loveliest ache-y 
kind of tired at night, the kind of tired that 


peppy and active in the morning. 

“T have a patient very ill, who does not 
speak English. He has worried for two days. 
This morning I found out why. He wants his 
trousers on. Some of those that are getting 
well are very lazy. I bawl them out every 
morning and they only laugh at me. I feel so 
professional, hustling round a ward, lifting up 
men’s heads, coaxing them to eat, pulling off 
their clothes and bathing them, making beds 
with sick men in them. Just think, dear, I am 
not a softie any more. I know that I have 
found something that I could never have found 
elsewhere. I can never be lazy or selfish again. 
Don’t worry about my outgrowing my baby- 
hood. I never felt so like an infant as now, 
associated as I am with these splendid women 
and beholding each day the glorious courage 
of suffering men. 

“Sunday a young divinity student who is a 
patient in my ward held services. He sat up in 
bed, and-all the sick men listened attentively. 
He gave a sermon. They prayed and sang 
hymns. Whites, negroes, funny foreigners, all 
together. It was fine. Several mothers watched 
as long as they could. Then they went out 
into the corridors and had a good cry. It 
didn’t seem real to me somehow. It was like a 
scene in a play. It was so touching. 

“Have you a service flag for me? There isa 
special one for nurses. I am in the army, you 
know, and took the oath of allegiance, the same 
asa soldier. Aren’t you proud of your Spring- 
Off? I had a gay time last night; went to 
Rockford, had an ice-cream sody and bought a 
bread box. 

“It makes me wild when people ask when we 
are going to quit. When the armistice was 
signed the sick and wounded did not recover. 
We have work to do fora yearortwo. Iamnow 
taking care of wounded officers from overseas. 
While I was taking temperatures this morning 
they staged a sham battle, broke three glasses 
and five thermometers, and I wasa wreck. . . . 
I am not near so fine or nice or special as you 
think, you dear young thing. I just stumble 
along, trying to be like you, and hope that you 
will be sort of pleased with me. I am sending 
hastily composed sketches of patients, doctors 
and nurses; they may amuse you.” 

TELEGRAM: 

Hooray! Four days’ leave. Arrive to-night 
bringing five guests. Heaven help you! 
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They Spent Years 
On Baked Beans 


This problem of bean baking 
was not easy to solve. The scien- 
tific cooks in the Van Camp 
kitchens spent four years on this 
dish, and at least $100,000. 


But millions know what ease 
of digestion, what zest and savor, 
what nuttiness and mellowness 
they gained. 


Zest Is Important 

The sauce was another prob- 

’ lem. These scientists tested 856 
recipes to perfect the Van Camp 
sauce. But you never have tasted 
such a savory tang. And they 
bake that sauce into the beans. 


The result is a dish which does 
3 not tax digestion. The beans are 
four times better baked, yet they 
are not crisped or broken. 


The mellow texture and the 
zestful sauce have changed the 
whole conception of Baked 
Beans. 

Have you discovered this new- 
type dish? If not, ask your 
grocer for it. 


The Scientific Way 


None but modern experts, col- 
lege trained, could create a dish 
like this. The beans must be se- 
lected by analysis. The water 
used to boil them must be freed 
from minerals. 


The ovens must be heated by 
live steam. A very high heat 
must be applied for hours to fit 
beans for digestion. Ordinary 
ovens crisp and burst beans ,be- 
fore they are one-fourth baked. 


VAN 


Pork and Beans 


Baked With the Van Camp Sauce—Also Baked Without the Sauce 


Other Van Camp Products Include 
Soups Evaporated Milk Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
Chili Con Carne Catsup Chili Sauce, etc. 
Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


Van Camp’s 


18 Kinds Peanut Butter 


Spaghetti 
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PAINTS VARNISHES ROOFING & RELATED BUILDING PRODUCTS 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for May, 1919 


Wh-t gives you confidence in the quality of the paint you 
buy? 


You cannot judge the quality of paint by its appearance. 
The printed formula on the can means nothing to you, unless 
you are an expert. 


What, then, is the basis of your confidence? There is just 
one true guide to quality—and it is infallible. 


If the name of the manufacturer is one which stands for 
high quality and fair dealing, you are safe in buying, for the 


manufacturer’s reputation depends upon the quality he puts 
in his product. 


The name Certain-teed has never been bing on any product 
that is not of the highest quality and the best value. The 


very name itself means Certainty of quality and guaranteed 


satisfaction. 


Upon that pledge has been built one of the greatest busi- 
ness institutions of America. Wherever you see the name 
Certain-teed, you can place the utmost confidence in the 
product. 


If you have your painting done, ask the painter to use Certain-teed—he will get it for you. If you do the painting yourself, you can buy 
Certain-teed in any size can, and in all popular shades. Certain-teed Paints and Varnishes are made for every exterior and interior 
surface. Each is specially prepared to give the best and most lasting results for its use. Ask for Certain-teed wherever paints are sold. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation—Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities. 
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ft Steps Success OSTERMOOR 


That You Can Take Every Day: By Edward F. Payne 


(DONT 

t behind in your 
work lose time or 
money through 


a Coup when— 


lower your 
efficiéncey with a 

BREAKFAST 
‘and “feel like 


THIS 


Every tired alte relaxes, each 
weary muscle finds complete relief 


when you sleep On an Ostermoor. 

° It gives you rest and refreshment so 

’ that you rise, vigorous and ener- 
il getic, to face the activities of the 


A.cup of hot One ¢ & Three slices new day. 
Plenty of fresh water I¢ Egg, . © of toast 104 Instead of being stuffed in the 
fs old-fashioned way so that it is full 
air at no cost- deep ; of lumps and unevenness, the Oster- H 
breathing, sleeping will cut the 
‘ with your windows oe high cost of living long, satisfactory wear. Not genu- ; 
wide open anda ine without the Ostermoor trade- 
fe} rubbers at sé and. feeling mark. Look for it. 


fine and for We will send you free our 144- 
page catalog—'‘The Test of Time,” 
a SUCCESSFUL DAY. and with it samples of our ticking. 


If your dealer does not carry the j 
OSTERMOOR we will ship one } 
direct to your home, express pre- 


paid, securely packed in leatherette 
‘ ; paper and burlap, safe delivery 
guaranteed. 


that demands 
Ostermoor Waterproof Sheeting 
and Ostermoor Baby Pants are 


A Success. 
\l J 
of the same superior quality as 


Ostermoor Mattresses. Write 

— A DONT f OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 


117 t. lew York 
Success Ina 
rusty rumpled 
when with 


75* will keep you 
well and give you 


the kind of Health 


Canadiaty 


Alaska Bedding of M Montreal 


7 and a little 
CARE 


in tying 


will get can keep 


there on time, Smart and 
Cool, calm and up-to-date like 
ready to close THIS -then Do you run your heels over? 
that deal with SUCCESS will be Crooked heels mean constant repair bills, 
Il n to b give the shoes a slovenly appearance, make 
UCCESS. wilill e and destroy the shape of 
Seen with y Dr. Scholl’s Walk-Strate Heel Pads are 
scientifically constructed to correct faulty 
walking and standing. Keep the shoes in 


sha add grace to pe sa absorb shock 
and make walking a pleasure. Worn inside 
your regular shoes. Pace 35c per pair. 


Dt Scholls 
d f ; 
Suecess in Wy foot, troubles as weak oF broken down arches, 
BAGGY TRousERS 4 = ankles, foot strains and similar foot discomforts. 
wear discouraging shoes Rt them. ‘These men have studied Practipedics 
when with ¢ lik ESE h ith —the science = giving foot comfort—and de- i 
ike TH when WI serve your patronage. 
AHot Iron or Under the Mottres's Valuable Booklet Free 
“The Feet and Their Care,” by Dr.Wm.M. 
Scholl, recognized foot authority, sent free. 
The Scholl Mfg. Co. 
= 213 W. Schill i 
A pair of 4, box . No Other Like 
shoe Trees 
¢ The Cord and 3 
Slide 
You may always have WILSON GARTER 
in we Encouragin There's not a single hose sup- 4 
clothin li ke porter feeling—children grow 
fz shoes straight like soldiers. And 
stocking money saved pays 
“THI Ss . that many times for the Wilson. 
ge For Bove Cute, to 
Somewhere. white 
or black, 35c. Give age. 
Women’s Shoulder st fe, 
‘ ternity wear, 65c. Bust sizes. 
At Denton, or we mail i post. 
A. M. WILSON CO. 
= 101 Main St. Cherokee, lowa 
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The freshest and cleanest 
writing paper 


HEREVER you find Highland Linen Writing 

Paper—and you find it nearly everywhere—you 
always find it fresh and crisp and clean. Monthly ship- 
ments constantly replenish every dealer’s stock. Dainty 
attractiveness is the chief charm of Highland Linen. We 
cannot let that daintiness be marred by shop-worn goods. 
Highland Linen is always fresh. You can send out your 
letters on it with the calm assurance that it will reflect 
credit upon you and convey acompliment to your friend. 


= 
e writing paper for particular people 


Whitley ‘Portia 


cAlmonte 


eWatalie 
Virginia 
\ 
Five smart shapes of envelopes for your selection. 


Whitley, Almonte, Virginia, Natalie, Portia. onl, 


A real linen finish 
Thousands of yards of real Irish linen are 
used to give Highland Linen that correct 
fabric finish which furnishes such a delight- 
ful surface to write upon. 

It is much more convenient for you to buy 
Highland Linen of your dealer, but if you have any 
trouble in securing it, we will send you the name 
of the nearest dealer, and for 15 cents we will send 


you enough full sized usable samples to enable you 
to give it a thorough trial. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY, New York, Pirtsrietp, Mass. 


The question is: ‘How can I help doing ?” 
We have made ourselves debtors to a genera- 
tion. We have no choice but to pay. They 
did their part in a year and a half; they 
offered up their lives. But it will take all of 
ours to pay back out of the margins that, after 
all, come from comfortable happy lives, a 
mere interim between living with loved ones, 
eating good food, sleeping in comfortable 
beds. The women with the margin have no 
choice but to pay this debt, week by week, 
by seeking to improve this country that the 
boys have saved. 


Community Councils are Suggested 


HE women know this. Some, of course, 

will drop back to self-indulgence and some 
will once more dawdle over work and eliminate 
their margin. But the word that comes into 
the offices of the women who lead social move- 
ments shows that the great majority of them 
may take a holiday—a furlough, rather—but 
will come back to national service. 

How this margin of leisure of millions of 
women may be utilized by the Government 
after peace has actually been signed is a prob- 
lem that remains to be solved. One plan 
suggested is by means of the Community 

ouncil. 

It would seem criminal indeed to come out 
of the war without salvaging any of the codp- 
erative spirit that our common patriotism in- 
spired in us. This codperative spirit should 
comneee not only fellowship of neighbor with 
neighbor but of men and women for the 
common good. Community Councils would 
salvage this spirit. Composed of a group of 
men and women representing all the local 
agencies interested in the public welfare, the 
Community Council would naturally adapt 
Federal and state programs to the local needs 
as well as institute local programs for the 
public good. 

The Council of National Defense has rec- 
ommended the enactment of legislation which 
will provide for the development of such com- 
munity organizations. In several of the states 
action has already been taken to insure the 
continued use of the volunteer services of its 
women. In Rhode Island, for instance, at the 
request of the governor, the former State 
Division of the Woman’s Committee has 
been transformed into the Rhode Island Com- 
mittee of Civic Welfare. In New Jersey the 
governor has asked the State Division of the 
Woman’s Committee to continue its activities 
for one year at least, and has provided for the 
financing thereof. 


Commissions for Community Service 


THE end that theseCommunity Councils | 


might be served by a state agency, the 
Council of National Defense has sent out a 
recommendation to all its State Councils urging 
them to ask their legislatures to make possible 
also state commissions or bureaus for com- 
munity service. These commissions would be 
made up of the heads of the state departments 
of health, education and similar lines of state 
endeavor. In the majority of the states these 
executive offices are held by men. In those 
states where this situation exists the women 
should see that, in addition to the heads of the 
departments, some women are appointed so 
these boards will consist of both men and 
women. In a few of the states women head 
the executive departments of state work, but 
in the greatest number of states the women 
on the Community Service Boards would be 
supplemental to the men heading the state 
departments. 

Just as the club women found that their 
desires for improved conditions led them to 
the halls of Congress, so must the Community 
Council find that its plans for community 
betterment will lead to legislative doors. And 
thus will these women with the margin find 
for themselves another phase of activity, one 
which perhaps has so far been closed to them. 

Twelve million women will vote in the next 
Presidential contest. The votes of these 
women will be sought vigorously by both 
parties. In seeking them, will the parties 
merely make the old arguments, or will one or 
the other, or both, be wise enough to know 
that what these women from the households of 
the country want are better living conditions, 
less illiteracy, better health, a lower death 
rate and protection for women in industry? If 
they make the old appeal, perhaps these 
women with a margin of leisure will not be 
interested. If they are wise enough to use new 
bait, then we will see these women using their 
margin directly upon the ends they do most 
desire and they have always desired, but hoped 
someone else would give to them. 

A Case in Point 
N INCIDENT that points to the place of 
this margin of leisure in politics occurred 
in a Middle Western town. For thirty years a 
certain county had needed a new almshouse. 
Each year the grand jury, in formal terms, 
stated this need, but each year a county court 
voted not to call an election because the two 
ends of the county could not agree upon the 
lace where the new almshouse was to be 
ocated. If it was to go to Smithfield, then 
Johnsville insisted that it must have a deten- 

tion home. 
One autumn two Johnsville women had oc- 


, casion to follow an old woman to the almshouse. 


They saw the conditions and said ‘Such 


‘What are We Women 
Going to Do? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


things must not be.’”’ They called a meeting of 
their club and told what they had seen. The 
club sent them as couriers to a club in Smith- 
field. Again conditions were told, and an 
agreement was made whereby the women of 
the two towns pledged themselves to get a 
new almshouse. They used the old weapon of 
women—the nose for gossip. They called a 
meeting of delegates from every woman’s or- 
ganization in the county and told again of the 
conditions. 

These things could not be printed, but they 
were passed by word of mouth until, when the 
demand was made upon the county court, in 
spite of the opposition of some politicians of 
Johnsville the court promptly voted to call 
the election. . 

Then the women organized by wards and 
saw every woman in the county, told her the 
conditions and asked her to see that her hus- 
band voted “‘right.’”? The husbands followed 
their wives’ instructions, and to the unbounded 
amazement of the politicians, who predicted 
defeat, the election was won by a four-fifths 
majority. 


The Moral of the Tale 


OW, the moral of this tale is not at all that 
women are better than men, or will neces- 
sarily use the ballot more wisely than men. 
It is not even that women are more susceptible 
than men to pity and the tender emotions. 
It was the men who cast the ballots and the men 
who grewenthusiasticfor theelection when they 
were told conditions. 

The point is simply that this campaign, 
which took many hours a day of hard volun- 
teer labor, house-to-house visiting, making up 
of poll books, talking and checking up names, 
was waged by the women with the margin of 
leisure; and their husbands, however interested 
and sympathetic they were—and they were 
both—were busy all day long earning a living. 
The only men with time to interest themselves 
in such a matter were the men politicians, 
who were interested because, as politicians, it 
was their business. 

For a long time to come at least there will be 
women with this margin of leisure who can 
devote it to these matters, while the men can- 
not. It may put upon the woman the burden 
of performing the family’s public service. But 
after all, why should she not? When it comes 
to the “last ditch,”’ to war, then the man leaves 
this business of making a living and offers life 
itself. Why should not the woman, meantime, 
offer her margin of leisure as the family’s con- 
tribution? 

The war has accomplished one thing that 
ne of peace would not have done: It has 

rought honor where honor is due. The early 
club women, like all pioneers, were laughed at, 
scorned. It was thought to be a hobby, a de- 
sire for notoriety, that made these women 
want clean streets, sanitary markets and quar- 
antine laws. 

Then came the war and everyone turned to 
these women and called for others, thousands 
of them, to join them. The women who could 
go and the women who did go into service of 
some kind were appreciated. Those who could 
not or did not had to explain. 


The Woman Has Found Her Sphere 


ly: THOSE explanations lay great gain for 
humanity. It seems that never again will 
a woman have to apologize if her desire for serv- 
ice spills beyond her own doorstep. Never 
again will the woman who gives all her leisure 
to self-beauty or pleasure loom in the public 
eye as the woman to be commended. This 
woman with a margin will be more than ap- 
preciated, she will be sought. Already clubs, 
departments of Government and politicians 
are seeking her. Her difficulty now will not be 
in pushing her way into service, but in choos- 
ing where she will serve. In good time each 
agency will make its appeal. 

Having taken a vacation, having looked to 
her household and decided upon the length of 
time she can contribute, this woman must 
decide how she with her gifts can best use 
that time for public good. There must be a 
period, doubtless, of education. Many pro- 
grams will be put forth, many demands made. 
The wise woman will consider well her choice: 
welfare work, refugee work, child welfare, 
food conservation—each good in its place. 
But is her place with it? 

The second good brought to women by the 
war was the recognition of the value of training. 
Many a woman, in those early days, with a 
blush took stock of what she had to offer. 
Ability to please, to make a delicious pie, to 
punch out holes and fill in again, to win the 
score, to dance—these were of no avail. The 
woman wanted was the woman who could 
plan, who could quickly utilize substitutes, 
could adroitly turn cheesecloth, could count 
accurately piles upon piles of wipes, could 
drive a car, could be depended on to canvass 
her block promptly and thoroughly. 

These women went into service at once. To 
the honor of the others be it said that they 
set themselves quickly to learn. But some of 
them did things they could do well instead of 
things that they really longed to do. These 
women will now seek instruction and training 
along other lines. Another war (pray heaven 
we never see it!) would find a prepared 
womanhood. 

We have passed through a period of sacri- 
fice. We must follow it now by a period of 
service. 
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To let you try luscious Sunkist Orange Marmalade from 


the Sunkist Orange groves. 


Clip the coupon and send it 


to us. Taste this delicious new preserve at our expense. 


ERE’S a nzw American 
Marmalade, in Cal- 
ifornia by the growers" 

Sunkist Oranges. 

You have never tasted better 
marmalade—we feel sure you'll 
agree to that. For never before 
has marmalade been prepared for 


you in the incomparable “Sunkist — 


way.” 
Made by Women 
The cooking is superintended by 
a Scotch woman who brought the 
recipe here from Scotland. 


To insure a genuine “home 
taste,” she uses small individual 
stoves, and cooks but a few pounds 
at a time. The home unit is sim- 
ply multiplied in the Sunkist 
kitchens. 

A staff of expert women-cooks, 
under her direction, are constantly 
watching every kettle. Each is 
individually done to a turn — just 
like home-made preserves. 

They do in these spick-and-span 
Sunkist kitchens just what you 
would do in yours to make the 

best marmalade you know. 


“4 st Orange groves. 


fruit to make 1 pound 


Home Purity 


Our women-cooks use only the 
rich juice and yellow part of the 
neel of fresh, ripe fruit from Sun- 
They add 
pie sugar and a little lemon or 
grapefruit juice. 

Nothing else whatever comes 
to you in this marmalade. All 
pulp is dgearded. The peel is 
finely shredded so it doesn’t form 
lumps. . 

They cook dowiltes pounds of 
marma- 
lade—that’s four times @s. much 
as most cooks use. Thus we get 
the full orange flavor. That coa- 


centration of fruit and the care-> 


ful “small stove” cooking insures 
a natural jell. 


You'll know as soon as you 
taste it that this is a prime 
preserve. 


Clip the Coupon Now 
Clip your coupon and send it now. 
Your first breakfast is our treat. 


Try Sunkist Marmalade on toast, hot 
corn bread, muffins, biscuits, griddle 


cakes or waffles. Serve it at breakfast. 


or at tea-time. 

This marmalade will make you a regu- 
lar customer, we feel sure, so we can af- 
ford to let you try one breakfast free. 


Cauirornia Fr GROWERS EXCHANGE 
Los Angeles, California 
A co-operative organization of 8500 growers 


Distributors, of Sunkist Oranges, Lemons, Grape- 
fruit, Marmalades and Orange Jelly 


Three delicious Sunkist products now at first- 
class stores. Sunkist Orange Marmalade (sweet); 
Sunkist Grapefruit Marmalade (bitter flavor); Sun- 
kist Orange Jelly, a new and different kind. 
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and gently neutralizes all other body 


A little “Mum’’ applied after the 
morning bath, keeps body and cloth- 
ing clean and sweet all day and 


is harmless to skin and 


25e—at drug- and department-stores, or by 
mail postage and War Tax paid on receipt of 26c. 


“Mum” is a trade mark registered in U. S. Patent Office 
“Mum” Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
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Bh Sales Building, New York, for a generous sample of this exquisitely fragrant perfume. 
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outside of it. 


You Wi 


A child will often remember later in life what 
he forgot when his parents first told it to him. 


Every baby has imposed upon him by general 
consent a sentence of six months in a baby carriage. 


When father comes home at night and mother 
smiles at him, it means a great deal. 
great deal more when they smile at each other. 


The total measure of thrift in any household 
is the measure of individual self-control. 


Every boy should have the opportunity to strug- 
gle with his temptations within the home and not 


Family Life Think-Abouts 


BY THOMAS L. MASSON 


It means a 


neighbors. 


The garbage pail said to the ial account: “I 
can put something over on you almost any day.” 


Health steals into every home window at nighit — 
but the window has to be open. 


Humility wanted tolive ina certain home where | 
two people were vain of their knowledge about the 
education of youth; and so humility said: “I 
will bring with me a baby.” 


The most costly game known: knocking the 


The boy who helped mother is the one who went 
over the top. 


Raynes Did It; 1. Did It; You Can Do It 


HERE was an inviting vacancy 
|} on the settee beside me; but no 
ff) one took it.’ I wished someone 
Niy}) would. The lobby of the St. 
Charles was gay with the beauti- 
|| ful, many-colored costumes into 
which guests blossom when they 
| discover midwinter in New Or- 
eans is as oe at home. People came in and 
greeted one another; they sauntered about the 
lobby in pairs, or stood in groups; they dropped 
down here and there in chairs and on settees to 
rest, to visit, to watch the crowds come and go. 
But none of them sat down by me, and I was 
lonesome. 

No one ever does sit down by me voluntarily. 
Every other Vacant seat in a car will be filled 
before a passenger, sits beside me. No woman 
ever asks me to lift the window for her or lend 
her my time card. No man punches me with 
his elbow and asks me what I think of that! 
No one ever slaps me on the back. I have often 
puzzled over it. I am not deformed, nor have 
I the face of a savage or criminal. I wonder if 
seven generations of conventional Connecticut 
ancestors, who taught their children to be just, 
reserved, dignified, to accept no favors and 
avoid strangers, can account for it. 


Fen vngyl those in the lobby the one who drew 
my attention oftenest and held it the 
longest was a man of perhaps forty, with whose 
dress and manners one could find no fault, and 
yet who by no stretch of imagination could be 
considered “dressed up,’’ as we say in New 
England, nor could he be called of ‘proper 
behavior.” ‘There was a sort of ease about him, 
of both movement and expression, that gave 
one the feeling that to him there were no cross 


fences, no road that ever wound around the- 


field in its approach. 

I saw him greet a dozen or more—some of 
them acquaintances, some of them apparently 
strangers. All seemed glad of his attention. He 
was the sort of man who may be still and yet 
suggest great activity; who may be talking and 
gesturing in a lively manner and yet give you a 
feeling of intense stillness. He had gray eyes 
that smiled slowly, but with the warmth of real 
humor back of them; and his face held the most 
genuine interest in everything around him, and 
the most intense love for life of anyone’s I had 
ever seen. 

Presently our eyes met. He looked at me a 
moment—neither inquisitively nor rebuffingly; 
merely interested—walked straight toward the 
settee and sat down beside me. My heart was 
pounding like a débutante’s at her first intro- 
duction and my head was fairly dizzy with a 
rush of blood from sheer gladness. 

“Maine or Massachusetts?” He’ smiled at 
me. 

“Connecticut.” I blushed. 

“Don’t be ashamed of it”—he laughed 
mildly—‘‘I came from the hog-feeding belt.” 
The orchestra in the Italian garden at the top 
of the broad stairs swung into a patriotic air and 
the movement in the hotel lobby quickened. 
The man beside me watched them with a sort 
of intense musing look in his eyes. ‘There is 
nothing more interesting to me than a stranger,” 
he remarked. 

“Not even your friends?” 

“‘No—for once, when I first met them, they 
were all strangers. There are such possibilities 
in a stranger; he may even be another friend.” 

“Some people,” I remarked, ‘“‘do not care to 
increase their circle of friends.” 


E LAUGHED. “Some people do not care 

to increase their circle of ideas. I met a 
stranger a little while ago who told me some- 
thing in five minutes that none of my friends 
ever told me in their lives.” 

“What was it?” I asked it before I realized 
the inquisitiveness of my curiosity. But some- 
how this man made you forget there are any 
impudences. 

“That manufacturing silk ribbons is the saf- 
est business in America and has the smallest 


By William H. Hamby 


percentage of failures—I mean in nonwartimes 
of course.”” He looked at me with that interested 
expression which made it seem a very valuable 
discovery. ‘‘I like to learn that sort of thing,” 
he continued. ‘I like to learn all sorts of things. 
I have an interesting circle of friends, but I 
should feel positively depressed : thought 
that there were no interesting people in the 
world outside that circle.” 

“IT have always wanted to know people,” I 
fouind myself confessing to this stranger. “‘ But 
I can’t manage it some way. I feel cramped in 
my experience and knowledge of people. Per- 
haps I know two or three hundred, but they are 
mostly of the same level of life. I do not get the 
viewpoint in the minds of all sorts of people I 
wish I could. I’d give anything to be able to 
mingle freely—mind to mind—with people of 
every degree.” 

“It is so easy to me—so natural, it scarcely 
seems possible that you would find it difficult,” 
he said. “It’s the naturalest thing in the world 
to greet the people we meet and discuss with 
them, if the occasion justifies, things of com- 
mon interest. That man yonder, or that woman 
at the writing desk, does not need to belong to 
my private collection of acquaintances in order 
that we enjoy together those flowers which 
that young girl has in her hands. If we enjoy 
them together and happen to be standing or 
sitting near each other, what more natural 
than to speak of it?” 

‘“‘ Nothing except it might be misunderstood,” 
I ventured. 

‘He laughed. “That is the basis of your se- 
clusion—and of most others—fear! Fear of 
being snubbed or being taken in! Did you ever 
stop to think that a flock of sheep is never led 
astray by a wolf? It is always one of the fam- 
ily—one of old and reliable standing—that leads 
them over a bluff. Odd how we fear the un- 
usual, the unknown! It is no more dangerous— 
and much more interesting—than the usual 
and familiar.” 

“T wish,” I said with earnestness, almost 
with pleading, “‘you’d tell me how.” « 

“T’ll do better,” he laughed; “TI’ll show you 
how.” 


FTER we had become acquainted he men- 
tioned his name— Wallace Raynes. I had 
given him mine before. ‘ Cranston,” he re- 
marked, ‘‘I never like to tell a man who I am 
until he knows me. In meeting people we are 
so likely to get acquainted with their positions, 
their jobs, or towns or families rather than with 
the real person. Unless I am interesting per- 
sonally to you, I do not want you to be inter- 
ested in me because my name is Raynes, or 
that I know the Miltons at Concord, or because 
Iam a member of Congress or a shell manufac- 
turer.” 

We were together a great deal for several 
weeks. He became my interpreter into that 
new, strange and fascinating language of man 
to man. It is queer how interesting all sorts of 
people are when we forget to ask whether they 
are worth while in this way or that. Always 
before I had deemed it essential for a man to 
have a certain weight of achievements, of stand- 
ing, before I considered him worth knowing. 

One afternoon Raynes and I were walking 
along the river front. A man, soiled with oil 
and blackened from head to foot, was working 
with one of those cantankerous gasoline en- 
gines. The sweat ran down his face as he 
stooped over in the sun to tinker here and there. 

As he straightened up to wipe the sweat out 
of his eyes and get his breath, Raynes re- 
marked: “A gasoline engine reminds me of a 
brother-in-law who lives in your house without 
paying rent. It misses so many good chances 
to move.” 

“You are sure right there, partner,” said the 
man in the houseboat. “I’ve had experience 
with both of them.” He got out of the house- 
boat and sat on the edge of the dock, resting and 
visiting. ‘Did you know,” he said, after a 


little, ‘there is an island down the river here 
ruled by a Chinese mandarin?” 

“No.” We were both surprised. 

“Well, there is. There is an island inhabited 
by Chinese, Japs, Filipinos—and some other 
sort—all men, no women allowed. They have 
a practical monopoly on the shrimp business. 
During the last epidemic the doctor had great 
difficulty in establishing a quarantine. But 
finally an interpreter made known there was a 
Chinaman who ruled the island. The doctor 
sent for him. The Chinaman came out dressed 
in the garb of a mandarin, and when the doctor 
made known the necessity for a strict quaran- 
tine the mandarin assured him courteously it 
should be done. Not one violation of the doc- 
tor’s orders occurred after that.” 


N OUR way back to the hotel I remarked: 
““Wasn’t that interesting? And the account 

he gave of the old-time pirates down the river!” 
“Yes,” nodded Raynes; “and you would not 


have met him if you had waited for an intro- © 


duction, would you?” 

“Not in a thousand years,” I agreed. “I’ve 
always known I was missing a great deal, but I 
did not know how to get them started.” 

“To talk to any man,” advised Raynes, “ be- 
gin with something that applies to what he is 
doing. Most busy men, whether workers or 
rulers, resent inane remarks made with the ob- 
vious intent of ‘cultivating’ them. But any 
man likes an intelligent interest in what he is 
doing. It need be only an intelligent curiosity. 
Never step up to a riveter in a shipyard and 
remark ‘It seems like right good farming coun- 
try around here’; or even ‘It looks as if it were 
going to rain.’ One must really be interested in 
that man and what he is doing, then pass some 
intelligent remark and wait for him to re- 
spond.” 

We returned by street car from the river. On 
the way Raynes entered into conversation with 
a prosperous-looking business man of fifty, a 
cotton broker, who told us a great deal about 
the cotton trade in wartinie and invited us to 
the Exchange. 

“‘Wasn’t that fine of him?” I said enthusi- 
astically. ‘I’ve been wanting to know the in- 
side of the cotton business.” 

“Yes; and fine for him,” said Raynes. ‘‘He 
enjoyed it and will enjoy it quite as much as we. 
One of the realest pleasures in the world is in 
giving other people pleasure. And that is one 
of the secrets of knowing people—be inter- 
ested. No one wants to lay his little secret 
hoard of treasures before the bored and cynical. 
But we all begin eagerly to search brain and 
heart for some surprise for the open-hearted 
and eager. That is why we wrong ourselves so 
much when we build high fences and shut. the 
gates against all but a fixed line of acquaint- 
ances. Many a stranger we pass is interested 
in the same thing we are.” 


HAVE visited with men and women every- 

where without a moment of embarrassment,” 
Raynes continued, ‘‘and rarely have I ever met 
the slightest hint of a snub. I have talked to 
women who have been raised in the strictest 
circle of convention; I’ve met men of the most 
formidable self-importance, and find they are all 
responsive, all glad to visit, glad of ‘the sense of 
human fellowship. 

“But I do it without raising an issue. 

“Tf you speak to a woman and show by either 
tone or look that you are interested in her per- 
sonally—her looks, her attractiveness, or be- 
cause she is a woman—she will instantly resent 
it, as she has a right todo. A woman is always 
insulted by the assumption that her attention 
may be won so cheaply. But speak to her 
mind, speak to her as a fellow human being, as 
one interested in the same mountains, the same 
clouds, the same people, the same problems as 
you are, and she responds with ready fellow- 
ship. Both men and women love to use their 
minds, love to be accepted on a mental equality 
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You Need Not Look 
As Stout as You Really Are 


por there’s a model among 
the G-D Justrite Corsets 
that will give you a more slen- 
der appearance, because it is 
designed to mould your figure 
into proportionate lines. 


You will weigh just the same, 
but you won't look as stout when 
your waist and hip lines are prop- 
erly controlled in a G~-D Justrite. 

Free G-D Justrite Style Book 
Illustrates Your Corset 

Write for Good Form Book of G-D 

styles, which explains spe- 

rset suits your re. 
he tells how to and 
launder your corset. It’s free. 

G-D Justrite Corsets are sold at leading stores. 


GAGE-DOWNS COMPANY 
Makers of G-D Justrite Corsets 
2706 Wabash nneain Dept. B, Chicago 


Sturdy boys who are 
on their feet most of the 
time want sturdy shoes 
to assist and protect 
their feet. 


Any child who has 
once worn Coward 
Shoes will choose them 
again if you let him 
decide. Youngsters 
quickly know the differ- 
ence between footwear 
that lets them run and 
play with comfort and 
the other kind. 


Coward Shoes for chil- 
dren are made in sizes 
from babyhood up. 

JAMES 8. COWARD 
232-274 Greenwich 8t., N. Y. 

(Near Warren St.) 


Cowa rd 
Shoe 


(as easy to use as to say) 


takes all the odor out 
of perspiration 
and gently neutralizes all other body 
odors. 

A little “Mum’’ applied after the 
morning bath, keeps body and cloth- 
ing clean and sweet all day and 
evening. 

“Mum” 


clothes. 


25c—at drug- and department-stores, or by 
mail postage and War Tax pada on receipt of 26c. 


“Mum” is a trade mark registered in U. S. Patent Office 
“Mum” Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


is harmless to skin and 
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Lady Sealpax—a Better 


wear for Women. Sold : 
in a Cleaner Way =i 


ST slip into Lady Sealpax! It’s a 
revelation: in women’s underwear; so 
trim and dainty, so sensible and serviceable. 


Every woman may have the same lux- 
urious comfort her brother enjoys—now 
that Lady Sealpax is here. 


Made with drawer of necessary width 
and convenient design, athletic armhole, 
cooling ventilated waistband and elastic 
backband that permits freedom of action. 


Lady Sealpax always comes in a dainty packet, fresh and 
clean. If your favorite shop does not sell Lady Sealpax 
write for descriptive booklet and send dealer’s name. 


THE SEALPAX COMPANY, Lombard Pl., Baltimore, Md. 
Also makers of Men’s Sealpax Athletic Underwear 


You Won’t be Snubbed 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 117) 


with any other thinking human being. Of 
course, it all depends on the purpose in one’s 
mind—the manner of his greeting of strangers. 
And that is where one never wants to raise an 
issue. If you make a stranger feel that you 
are a stranger breaking conventions in speak- 
ing to him or her, then an issue is raised and 
ou’ll be on the other side of the conventional 
arrier.”’ 


WAS always expecting Raynes to be re- 

buffed—snubbed. Once in the West there 
were four young men on the train—noisy 
roughs. Their boisterous talk and thinly veiled 
vulgarities annoyed the whole car. The train- 
men eyed them ferociously, but avoided trouble 
by passing by quickly. They were getting more 
offensively noisy, growing more and more open 
in their vulgar allusions. Raynes, quiet, dig- 
nified, serious, got up and went back to them. 
In five minutes he and all four were discussing 
with profound earnestness and real intelligence 
the elements of success, opportunities for pro- 
motion in each of their occupations. 

Down South one day we got into a rickety 
bus with the most unapproachable-appearing 
fellow Lever saw. He looked as though he had 
been a prize fighter, who had turned whisky 
drummer and then the state had gone dry. I 
felt that to speak to him would be equivalent 
to slapping a mad bulldog in the face with my 
hat. Before we had turned the corner Raynes 
and he were discussing the best variety of 
sweet peas. 

It was a surprise always with Raynes; and 


‘the revelation I got of the real human heart 


was something new and wonderful to me. 
see,”’ said he, “‘there are two main fences 
that keep us apart—fear of a snub and fear of 
being misunderstood. 

‘We so dread to be snubbed that we would 
rather ride twenty-four hours in cold dumbness 
than risk one tentative remark. Now, really, 
other people are just as afraid as we are; we 
are all afraid of one another in a way—foolishly 


afraid. There is no danger of being snubbed. 
The stranger at your elbow is as eager to know 
what you think of the prairie dog, or of the lo- 
custs, or of the red willows, as you are to know 
whence he came and why he travels with a 
striped cap and a yellow cat. If you approach 
him naturally without any awkwardness or be- 
traying preliminaries, if you approach him with 
frank, honest intentions, merely a desire of be- 
«ing humanly friendly, you won’t be snubbed. 

“We are, after all, just folks. Traditions . 
may shape our conduct;, long years of family 
training may determine our manners; exclu- 
sive living may establish a feeling—exterior 
feeling—of superiority; but down deep we are 
natural and human and instinctively feel that 
any other man or woman who thinks and feels 
is really our equal. 

‘*Even stronger to-day than ever before is 
this true. The great war has — made 


_ brothers and sisters of us all.” 


INCE knowing Raynes, the most interest- 

ing thing in the world to me is the stranger 
at my elbow. He may be good or bad, a serv- 
ant or a master, stupid or keen, a failure or a 
success, cultured or rude. I may like him or I 
may not. But he is interesting. It broadens 
me to get this viewpoint. It interests me to 
know about his work and his problems of liv- 
ing. If he bores me I can move. If he proves 
obtrusive I can create an immediate barrier; 
if he is offensive I can get rid of him. 

As a matter of fact, I never dreamed how 
few there are of the great human family who 
are really boresome and offensive. I find such 
a surprisingly large number of interesting 
people among those I meet; and often the 
most interesting in the most unexpected places. 
And I have yet to see the man or woman who 
was not better—finer in spirit, more attractive 
in person, more alive in brain, more glowing in 
heart—for losing his or her exclusiveness in a 
common bond of fellowshipwith the great work- 
ing, moving, sorrowing, loving human family. 


How I Wrote the | 
Battle Hymn of the Republic 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


Ever since the beginning of the war, in 1914, 
the “‘Battle Hymn” has been in common use 
in England in both the churches and the 
camps. They have sung it in the trenches as 
well. At the wonderful Te Deum service at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral during the first months 
of the war it was rendered with a beauty and 
solemnity that, one of my correspondents 
writes me, was the most impressive feature of 
the whole service. 

My mother was urged to recite the hymn at 
all manner of meetings and functions, in sea- 
son and out of season. She rarely refused, 
even when asked at the close of a fatiguing 
lecture or at the end of some long public meet- 
ing. I well remember the night when, after a 
large dinner given by an American lady at the 
Grand Hotel of Rome, she was asked for a 
recitation. The function had been a purely 
social affair, and the thirty or forty guests rep- 
resented all that was gay and brilliant in the 
cosmopolitan society of the Eternal City. 
After we had left the table for the drawing- 
room, our hostess begged my mother to repeat 
the “Battle Hymn.” 

I protested that it would be incongruous. 
But my mother knew better. She saw that 
the moment was a propitious one for the sow- 
ing of the good seed. Her face concentrated 
and grave, she asked for a few moments’ 
meditation. That gay company of men and 
women of the world with all their jewels and 
their orders seemed suddenly to .be sobered 
and prepared for the solemnity of the next 
few minutes. 

Then she rose, a little graceful figure dressed 
in a gown of white, with a gold chain flung 
about her shoulders, a delicate white-lace veil 
upon her head, surely a unique figure in the 
sophisticated atmosphere of the Grand Hotel 
at Rome. As she began to speak an intense 
silence fell upon the company. It seemed as if 
no one stirred or breathed. She seemed quite 
unconscious of her audience as, with uplifted 
eyes, she gave the verses in that silver voice 
which none who heard will ever forget. 

As she went on, the silence seemed intensi- 
fied, and as I scanned the attentive faces of 
those men and women of the world, each one 
seemed to reflect the profound religious de- 
votion of the speaker. After she had pro- 
nounced the last words, there was a moment 
of silence. Then, very quietly, the party 
broke up. 


E HAVE been so often asked by auto- 
graph collectors if the original manuscript 
of the “Battle Hymn” is in existence that, 
some months ago, my sister, Mrs. Richards, 
made an effort to trace it. The first draft was 
written on an odd sheet of the note paper my 
father was. using for official correspondence. 
It bears the heading: 
Sanitary Commission, Washington, D. C. 
Treasury Building, November, 1861. 
Below is written in Mrs. Whipple’s hand: 


Julia W. Howe to Charlotte B. Whipple, Wil- 
lard’s Hotel. 


We knew that my mother’s friend, Mrs. 
Edwin P. Whipple, had begged the original 
draft from her. When Mrs. Richards began 


the search, Mrs. Whipple had hang 2 assed 
away, but a cousin with whom she had been 
on intimate terms was still living. This lady, 
though aged and infirm, remembered more 
about the precious first draft than anyone 
else. “‘ Charlotte sold it,” she told her daugh- 
ter, ‘to a woman ‘in California. The woman 
gave it to some university or institution in 
California.” 

But what woman? 

What university? 

Perhaps some reader can answer. 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT felt that the 

“Battle Hymn” should be our national 
anthem, and often spoke of the matter to me 
and to others. The same opinion has been 
expressed to me by many of our soldiers and 
sailors, among others by General Clarence B. 
Edwards, who lately told me that it was the 
chosen marching song of the Yankee Division 
and testified to the hold it has upon the hearts 
of his soldiers: The objection has been made 
that the air, “John Brown’s Body,” would 
make it obnoxious in certain sections of our 
country. This may have been true forty 
years ago, but it is not now a valid objection. 
It may be that a larger destiny awaits it. Will 
it become the International Anthem of the 
League of Nations? 

On the ‘twenty-seventh of this month of 
May, those who love her will observe the one 
hundredth anniversary of my mother’s birth. 
In the Julia Ward Howe birthday book I have 
— five dates that may fitly be quoted 

ere: 

““May 27, 1819, she was born in her father’s 
house on Marketfield Street, near the Battery 
in New York. 

“April 23, 1843, she was married to Dr. 
Samuel Gridley Howe at the house of her 
— Samuel Ward, in Bond Street, New 

or 

“November 19, 1861, the ‘Battle Hymn’ 
was written before daybreak at Willard’s Ho- 
tel in Washington. 

“May, 1872, she sailed from New York for 
England on her Peace Crusade. 

““October 17, 1910, she died at Oak Glen, 


_after five days’ illness, ‘ dropping i in harness,’ as 


she had always wished.” 

During the Franco-Prussian War of 1870 
she became possessed of the idea of a univer- 
sal peace congress for women. She asked her- 
self the question: ‘‘Why do not the women or 
mothers of mankind interfere in these matters, 
to prevent the waste of human life of which 
they alone know the cost?” 

The answer to this self-questioning came in 
**An Appeal to Womanhood Throughout the 
World.” This appeal was translated into 
French, Spanish, Italian, German and Swedish 
and sent broadcast far and wide. The appeal 
brought her in touch with workers for peace in 
many lands, and her Congress may be held as 
one of the important steps leading up to the 
earnestly desired world peace. Like the 
Father of our Country, the woman who wrote 
the “Battle Hymn of the Republic” and 
called the first universal Peace Congress of 
Mothers might be called “First in War and 
First in Peace.” if 
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OR the bath, tale powder 

“® is almost as essential as 
soap. The silken touch of 
Williams’ Talc, the delicate flower- 
fragrance that it imparts, are neces- 
sary to the fullest sense of delightful, 
cleanly comfort. And you can use it 
freely, for there is amore generous 
quantity in the Williams’ can—qual- 


What is your favorite perfume 
in talc? Williams’ has five— 
Violet, Carnation, English Lilac, 


Matinée and Rose—also Baby 
Send 4c. in stamps for — 
sample of any of these, to Willi : ‘Williams 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMP miiams 

LaTosca Rose Taic Powder 


Glastonbury, Conn. 


Tale Powder\ 


where 
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ity considered—than you get of any 
other powder. The hinged-top— 
opened or closed with a slight push 
of the thumb—prevents leakage and 
waste, and makes it very convenient 
to use. 


Shaving soaps, talc powders, toilet soaps, totlet waters, 
dental cream and powder, cold cream and toilet luxuries. 


Williams’ 
English Lilec 


Tal 


Williams 


CARNATION 


c Powder 
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The confidence purchasers have 


facilities. The car’s reputation 


A 


in the performance of the Over- 
land Motor Car is the direct 
result of the pride of Overland 


grows steadily as owners tell 
their friends of their satisfaction 


Thus the friends 


/\ 


in driving it. 


AS 
+ 


owners. For ten years public 


of owners form an ever larger 


appreciation has been our sole 
aim and guide. The Overland 
Motor Car today reflects the ” 
best of our great engineering 


proportion of our customers. 
The constantly increasing sales 


of the Model go shown here now 
number more than one hundred 
and fifteen thousand cars. 
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experience and production 
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WILLYS-OVERLAND, 
Willys-Knight Touring Cars, Coupes, Limousines, Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Car 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Canadian Factory, West Toronto, Canada 
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What the War Has Taught Me 


By Housekeeping Readers 


That I Can Save Money 
This Way 

When My Little Ones Have Birthday Parties 
instead of buying the expensive little candle 
holders for the cake, I insert toothpicks in the 
ends of the candles and then conceal the ends 
by wrapping them with finely fringed tissue 
paper. The effect is much like the garnished 
toothpicks chefs serve with croquettes. The 
little frill catches the drippings and it makes it 
possible to secure various color schemes for the 
different parties at practically no expenditure 
of money. eee 


We Manage toCut Our Ice Billandat the same 
time have a continuous supply of ice water in 
the following way: Every morning we make a 
generous supply of ice water in one of our fire- 
less cooker kettles. We then put this in the 
fireless cooker and keep it all day. We find that 
by using this method we do not use any more, if 
as much, ice as we did by the old method of 
making special ice water for the three meals. We 
have kept ice water in one side of the cooker 
and cooked in the other. 


* 


Men’s Soft Collars Need Not be Discarded 
when they break on the fold. Wash the starch 
out. When dry, take a penknife and rip the col- 
lar from the band; cut off the seam just where 
the break is, and stitch it in the band again. 
Unless the collar is very low, the little taken off 
will not be noticed and the collar will wear twice 


as long. eee 


Applying the Principle of the useful bottle 
that keeps liquids hot or cold, I have found 
a practical use for large, heavy paper bags. 
Select five or six bags of different sizes and place 
one in another, the smallest to be of a size to 
hold the boiler that will contain the food you 
plan to cook. On the stove boil your oatmeal, 
soup, potatoes, etc., for five minutes. Place the 
vessel in the bags and, if you have several thick- 
nesses and will close the tops securely, the cook- 
ing will continue for at least an hour. 


* * * 


That Rack of Ties of your father’s, husband’s 
or brother’s represents a snug little sum of 
money and there are many ways you can get 
the full value from them. The first aid is a 
shaped piece of light cardboard that can be 
slipped between lining and silk; then press the 
tie, under a cloth, on the wrong side. This 
keeps it from getting twisted and stringy. 
When the tie becomes worn, cut off at the nar- 
row part, where it passes under the collar, and 
take out the worn spot, usually three inches. 
Piece the cut ends, and shape; the piecing there 
does not show and the tie is still long enough to 
wear with a vest. eee 


If Your Husband or Your Son has a discarded 
overcoat, rather lightweight, rip it all apart, 
wash and press and, if it looks best on the 
wrong side, turnit. Then buy a smoking-jacket 
pattern and cut a smoking jacket from the coat, 
using a contrasting color for the sleeves and the 
collar facing. The cuffs will cover the worn 
places on the sleeves. Dd'rn together the places 


where the pockets were with a piece under- ~ 


neath, and cover with patch pockets with fac- 
ings like the collar and cuffs. The result will be 
a very serviceable smoking jacket with little or 


no expense. eas 


I Needed Some Open Shelves in my kitchen, 
but the high cost of lumber made me pause. 
Then the happy thought came of putting to use 
half a dozen wide, strong table leaves that 
were seldom needed for their original purpose 
and were always difficult to house in our limited 
space. Accordingly wooden cleats were nailed 
to the wall on one side, and an additional sup- 
port was made by nailing corresponding cleats 
to a wide board braced against the kitchen 
cabinet on the other side. On these cleats the 
table leaves were laid and provided plenty of 
shelf room. The leaves could be easily removed 
when occasion required, not being fastened 
down. 


After Making Kneecaps for an active boy, to 
protect his stockings, reénforcing the palm of a 
loose old kid glove which I wear on my right 
hand to prevent callousness when ironing, and 
laying aside the remainder of the tops from a 
discarded pair of leather shoes to be cut into 
washers as needed for pumps, faucets and 
various things about the house or garage, I still 
found some use for the shoe buttons. Covered 
with satin in various colors and grouped to- 
gether in the shape of bunches of currants or 
grapes, they made pretty trimmings for hats. 


That I Can Stop Wasting 
This Way 
I Have Discovered a Valuable Use for the 
water glass which is left over after being used 
to preserve eggs during the winter. This is to 
use it as a paste, for which it scarcely can be 
surpassed. A successful business man, an 
importer, of Boston, uses it regularly in his 


business for pasting of all kinds, particularly 
for labeling his goods. 


* * * 


Scouring Soap is frequently allowed to waste 
when the cake’ grows thin and breaks into small 
pieces difficult to use. To obviate this, drop the 
pieces into a cup and cover them with water. In 
a short time a soft paste will result, which is 
even more usable than the cake form. Another 
way to economize in this connection is to put 
the pieces through the food grinder, which 
crushes them to a powder as well as sharpens 
the knives of the machine. 


* * * 


An Old, Heavy White Counterpane, too much 
worn for the bed, made an excellent pad for my 
dining. table. The left-over pieces are fine for 
washcloths. eae 


If You Have a Good Clasp on an old hand bag 
you can remount it yourself and save the 
expense of having it done by experts. With an 
old clasp and the expenditure of $2.50 I made a 
bag that would have cost five or six dollars had 
I bought it new. When you take the old bag 
out of the clasp cut it out, leaving about an 
inch all round the clasp. To this sew the out- 
side of the new bag. Use strong thread and sew 
it firmly. With knife blade, or something else 
that is thin, poke the edges of the material under 
the clasp, then sew the lining in, in the same 
way, poking the edges under the inside of the 
chsp. The inch of old bag you sew to will come 
between the lining and the outside, and, since 
it is riveted firmly in the clasp, the new bag will 
be just as strong if you sew it well. 


* * * 


Before I Light the Gas to heat my oven for 
baking, I plan to fill the oven full so as to utilize 
every bit of the heat I possibly can with one and 
the same lighting. For instance, if I am going 
to bake muffins or biscuits, I plan to bake at the 
same time crusts for pies that take a cooked 
filling. And if a meringue is used I do not need 
to heat up the oven to brown it, but can do so in 
a jiffy in the broiler. 

I am never satisfied with having just one 
shelf of my oven full, but also use the second 
one as well. Upon it I place some sort of pud- 
ding to bake, and brown stale bread for crou- 
tons. Or if I am going to have scalloped or 
baked potatoes for a meal, I have spaghetti 
baked in some form to go with the potatoes, 
and baked apples for dessert. 

My oven has two burners. I light both of 
these to gét the oven up to the desired temper- 
ature, then turn one off. The other one will do 
the baking, and ten to fifteen minutes before I 
take things out of the oven I turn all heat off. 
The heat in the oven will finish the baking proc- 
ess and finish browning such things as pies, 
biscuits and muffins. 


* * * 


We Prevent Sandwiches From Getting Stale 
by packing as soon as made in our fireless 
cooker, laying over them a dry cloth, then a 
slightly moist paper. This keeps them entirely 
fresh for many hours. 


* * * 


Do Not Throw Away men’s old felt hats. Cut 
them up and make holders forirons. They are 
an excellent protection for the hand and are 
soft and pliable. one 


Having a Number of excellent cereal boxes 
too good to throw away, I conceived the idea of 
placing in them jars of canned fruit and vege- 
tables, for my cellar isn’t very dark. I label 
each box so that I may know exactly what isin 
it without having to open it. 


* * * 


It is a Good Plan in putting down matting to 
cut the widths four or five inches longer than 
necessary. Ravel the ends and tie the strands. 
When the matting is to be cleaned there will 
be no waste, for there will be no ends to ravel 


t. 
* 


Do Not Throw Away ‘Flu’? Masks. When 
youclean a room put on one. It keeps you from 
breathing the thousands of particles of dust and 
germs you stir up when sweeping. 


That I Can Work Easier 
. This Way 


Press in the Hems of your table napkins by 
running them through a hemmer on your 
machine, without threading the machine. It 
aids greatly in the hand hemming. 


* * * 


When Bringing in the Washing, equipped 
with the clothes basket on a pair of wheels, a 
large peg bag tacked on the side of the basket, I 
fold up each piece as I go along. My clothes 
basket is divided into four parts, one for gar- 
ments, such as cotton crépe, and for lingerie, 
which is carefully folded as it needs no ironing; 
another compartment for starched things, which 
will need sprinkling; another for ready-to-iron 
articles, and a smaller one for handkerchiefs, 


etc. 


To Save Time When Making Buttonholes in 
children’s plain underwear, such as bloomers, 
waists, etc., mark with a pencil the length of 
buttonholes at proper places; then place under 
machine and stitch back and forth four or five 
times around the penciled lines; cut between 
the stitching and you have quickly made a 
durable buttonhole. In this way you can make 
several in the time required to make one in the 
usual way. I have several children to sew for 
and find the method a great help. : 


* * * 


Take Off the Lid and punch a few holes in the 
bottom of a small baking-powder can, to let the 
air out, and use the can inverted to chop short- 
ening into flour for biscuits, pie crust, etc. It 
saves time and makes the dough light and flaky. 
Use it to cut out biscuits. Use a larger-sized ape 
to chop cold potatoes and other vegetables. 
It can be used in a granite basin or a crockery 
bowl without injuring the vessel, and saves 
using the large chopping knife and bowl. 


* * * 


When I Clean a Chicken I use a pair of tweez- 
ers to pull out the pinfeathers, and it works 
very well. 


On Your Camping Expedition take with you 
the grate from the oven of the kitchen range. 
When you come to cooking the camp-fire dinner, 
get four good-sized stones and on these lay the 
grate; build the fire under this, and you can 
cook a variety of things with no danger of spill- 
ing into the fire. 6a0 


Now That Time is of So Much Value, I have 
found that the moments lost in brushing off the 
mop may be saved by the use of the mop only 
along the edge, close to the surbase, the remain- 
der of the wooden border being dusted by the 
sweeper, first sewing a strip of discarded woolen 
underwear into a bag—open at both ends— 
to fit the brush of the sweeper. I find that this 
takes up gritty dust, such as comes from factory 
chimneys, immediately, while the mop must be 
used several times, and then not always satis- 
factorily. The bag can be readily slipped on by 
removing the brush, and as easily taken off 
when the sweeper is wanted for the carpets 
again, besides being washable, therefore more 
hygienic, and dusts the whole floor without its 
having to be brushed off once, as the mop sends 
the dust from the carpet into the sweeper, the 
same as the bare brush does. 


* * * 


To Slice Hard-Boiled Eggs easily and success- 
fully heat your knife in very hot water before 
using. Do not dry the knife. To cut marshmal- 
lows, use scissors dipped in cold water. 


Sandpaper Placed Under the Food Chopper 
when screwed to the table prevents slipping. 
It scours off spots on utensils and will polish 
fruit-can covers to look bright and new. 


* * * 


Sew Small Snaps Close Together on all open- 
ings of pillow-cushion covers; no ripping or 
resewing as of old. see 


When Sewing on Hooks and Eyes, pin a tape 
measure where the hooks are to go and sew 
them on an inch apart. Then pin the tape 
measure on the opposite side and sew on the 
eyes. This is much simpler than measuring 
each separately. 


Take a Piece of Board large enough to hold 
your scrub pail, and nail two-inch-wide strips 
around the edge. Put castors on the under 
corners, and your truck is complete. This is a 
great strength saver. 


Brings Out 
The Tones 


The wooden-case and its handsome 
finish are half the value of your piano. 


Very little effort and 3-in-One Oil will bring 
out the rich color tones and grain, restore and 
~ preserve the finish. 


3-1in-One 
The Universal Household Oil 


Use this way: Wring out a cloth in cold water 
and apply a few drops of 3-in-One. Ruba 
small] surface at a time, following the grain of 
the wood. This removes grime and fingermarks 
and* eliminates all surface scratches. Polish 
with a dry cloth and see the rich tones of the old 
original finish spring into new life. 

Try also on all fine furniture, woodwork, hard- 
wood and painted floors, linoleum and oil cloth. 
Contains nothing to injure. 

At all good stores. East of the Rocky Mountain 
states, 15c, 25c and 50c in bottles; also in 25c 
Handy Oil Cans. 


FR E Generous sample and Dictionary 

of Uses. To save postage, request 
these on a postal. ° 
Three-in-One Oil Company 
165 CVF. Broadway, New York 


How to get the most #4 
out of your porch— 


T can be made the favorite 


gathering place for all the 
family—a delightful outdoor room /# 
— if it is made cozy and attractive by ; 
roper use Of Porch Shades. Our ' 
ree “‘Book of Porches” tells you 
how to do it, shows you how others 
have beautified porches ofallkindsand , 
sizes with Aerolux Porch Shades. 
This book explains, too, why 
Aerolux Porch Shades give you 
greater comfort and longer wear than 
ordinary shades, 
Write for this book—you will find 
it interesting and you will not be 
obligated in any way. 


The Aeroshade Company 


900 Oakland Ave., 
Waukesha, Wis. Am 


He Likes His 
New Suit 


It is made of stout ‘gingham 
bound and trimmed with 


WRIGHTS 
BIAS FOLD TAPE 


This tape helps a busy mother 
to turn out neat, smart little 


garments in the minimum of 
time. Use it forsummer dresses, 
» lingerie, fancy work, etc. 


Cut on a true bias, selvages trimmed, seams 
opened and pressed, full elasticity retained. 
In white and colors. ‘“‘W & N", Monarch and 
Meteor Brands. Trade mark and portrait of 
Wm. E. Wright on every piece. 


Three-Yard Sample Free — 
Send your name and address for 3- 
yard sample (white only) and copy 
of our new book. 

Address Dept. F-2. 


WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO., Mfrs. 
315 Church Street, New York 


WhIGHTS 
FOLD TAPE 


ft 
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“Yes, Madam, It Goes Further 
And It’s Far Better’ 


There is real craftsmanship in the proper 
making of toilet paper. The processes 
through which ScotTissue pass are 
numerous and costly. The important 
thing is to get smooth, soft, absorbent 
paper— not harsh, stiff, brittle fibres of 
ordinary toilet paper. Ask your doctor. 


ScotTissue is soft as old handkerchief linen. 
Every sheet is exactly like every other sheet— 
today, tomorrow, next month; from Maine to 
California. Economical. It goes further. 


Don’t ask for toilet paper —ask for ScotTissue. 
It’s the proper thing to do. Buy it by the 
dozen rolls. Every roll is sealed to make it 
dustproof. 


Scoflissue 


Scot Tissue Products for Personal Hygiene 


The number of sheets 
is plainly printed on 
each roll. Druggists, 
department stores, gro- 
cers, general - stores— 
all know ScotTissue as 
a National Staple and 
recommend it. 


Scott Paper Company 
CHESTER, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
&/ ScotTissue Towels and Toilet Paper 


Branches 


New York — San Francisco — Chicago 


=) 


THAT 


Not From Strangers Alone 


A Privilege That Every Mother Should Seize 


By Florence Kressler Griswold 


N EVERY well-regulated school 
curriculum the story forms an 
’ essential part. This is particu- 
BV/j4|| larly true in the kindergarten 

and primary departments, 
where the ages of the children 
range from four to ten years. 
: But it is only a small part of a 
child’ s life that i is spent in the schoolroom—in 
the early years a very small part—and con- 
sequently a large part of his education must go 
on at home. No mother should be willing to 
let her child learn from the lips of a stranger 
alone lessons and stories which he should first 
have learned at her knee. Unless sealed by 
poverty, hard work or total ignorance, the 
mother’s lips should not be dumb. The 
“story hour” should form part of the home 
life just as it does of the school life. The home 
stories should preface and work side by side 
with school stories. 

Well-told and well-chosen stories may have 
a distinctive value in the education of the 
child. They help children to form some stand- 
ard of life by which they may live and grow. A 
man is better able to understand his own life 
when he has material by which he may com- 
pare it with others. So it is with the child. 
Stories are to him what history, biography and 
novels are to the man. They show him the 
actions, thoughts and motives of other people. 
They show him that in many ways he is like 
those people. They give him ideals by which 
to live and develop a healthy imagination; 
they keep him from being self-centered and 
egotistical, morbid and melancholy. 

The story is one of a child’s rights, a duty 
that the mother owes to her child, a privilege 
that she owes to herself and her motherhood. 
If the genius for story-telling does not come to 
her naturally—it comes so to few; story- 
tellers, unlike poets, are made not born—let 
her learn. For her pains she will receive hom- 
age from the most loyal of subjects. 


E of the first questions that the story- 
teller asks is: “‘ Where shall I begin and 
what stories are best to tell?” 

It has become one of the commonplaces in 
educational literature that individuals pass 
through the same stages of evolution as the 
human race as a whole. Herbert Spencer says: 
“Do not expect from a child any amount of 
moral goodness. During early years every 
civilized man passes through that phase of 
character exhibited by the barbarous races 
from which he is descended.’”’ Thus children 
become citizens of the world, and the answer 
to the question is: 

Begin at the beginning with the myths, the 
first expressions of the primitive people worked 
out from the most rudimentary knowledge of 
the outer world. Let the scope be wide and not 
confined to any one country. In all the myths, 
from the oldest—the Aryan—to the American 
Indian, the theme is the same: the struggle 
between good and evil. 

Similar conditions produce similar thoughts 
and practices irrespective of race; children 
have the same desire to express their feeling 
as did the primitive people. They continu- 
ally ask “‘Why do the seasons change?” and 
“Where do the sun and moon go?” It was 
such questions the primitive people asked 
themselves and, like children, they were not 
content with the answer “‘ We know not why, 
but it is so and it must be good.”’ They wanted 
something tangible; they wanted some explana- 
tion of what we now call the phenomena of 
nature, and they adapted their religion—what 
is now termed myth—to their physical en- 
vironments. 

To-day we cannot invent any better explana- 
tions than they afford, and the best motive in 
telling many of the stories to young children is 
to describe natural phenomena. 


N THE selection of stories do not be moved 

purely by the ethical value of one. If you 
must have a moral let your story bring it out. 
Appeal to the best instincts of the child through 
your story. Above all things, do not tag it 
with some time-worn maxim, or give abstract 
moralizations which he will not understand. 
Try to arouse the newly awakened soul to its 
best efforts by less mechanical means. Wake 
him to higher ideals by suggestion, the most 
effective and subtle of methods. The child 
does not like to be instructed under the cover 
of amusement; he feels that you have insulted 
him, that you have won his attention dis- 
honestly, and in the future will be wary of your 
stories. 

Children brought up under the old methods 
of education were forbidden the free play of the 
imagination. The stories they had told to 
them were often consciously moral, frequently 
setting up a type for emulation that was not 
possible for a human being to attain. This 
kind of story, the “‘ household angel” kind, did 
more harm than good. 

A child is not such a senseless being that he 


. does not at times see what lies beyond him. 


He could soon see that he could never attain 
such a degree of perfection as the little boys 
and girls in the books; and so: ‘“‘ What is the 


use of trying?” Such stories stunt the moral 
growth and starve the imagination. 

To be effective, a story is best told, not 
read. Of course this is not always possible with 
the busy mother, but she can have a few at her 
command to tell. A child needs the magnetism 
of the eye, the smile and the gesture to illumi- 
nate the story. Telling it makes it seem real 
and personal. In trying to be dramatic, a 
person frequently overdoes the thing. Do not 
let your story be too tense or palpable and 
thereby deprive the imagination of its natural 
work. Too many gestures will do this, and an 
abundance of inflections. The greatest art is 
that which draws upon the imagination. 

The story-teller should cultivate a clear, 
low, sweet voice. She should learn to enunci- 
ate her words well. Even the busy mother has 
time to cultivate good tones. It needs but 
thought and self-training. The desire to do it 
will be to do it. If your voice is naturally 
loud or harsh, think, when you speak, to lower 
your tones, and a low voice will soon be 
habitual. 


HERE are a few general but rather arbi- 

trary rules which it is best to observe in 
adapting a story for young children particu- 
larly. In the first place, your plot should be 
simple, without diversions. There should be 
very few persons, and their characters must 
be brought out by what they do and say, not 
by analysis. Their actions must be consistent 
with the characters as you represent them. You 
must not make the good boy run away from 
home or swear, because the child does not 
understand those inconsistencies of nature. 
Let the groundwork, or setting, be good. This 
will help to form pictures in the child’s mind, 
and that is what you want to do. 

The setting may also bring out the sympathy 
between nature and humanity. Too much at- 
tention cannot be given to the cultivation of the 
use of good English. Children learn more by 
imitation than in other ways. At first use 
simple and expressive words, then increase 
your vocabulary with the age of the child. 
There is something uncanny about hearing 
large words. 

Never let your child become accustomed to 
slovenly English. Teach him to express his 
thoughts in the most expressive words at his 
command, and to be sure that those words 
really do express that thought. We are too 
apt to think the English language incapable of 
the inflections of the so-called “romantic.” 
Modern linguists have disproved this theory. 
They contend that, properly wielded, no lan- 
guage is more capable of expressing the most 
delicate shades of feeling or of sounding the 
sweetest of the heartstrings than the English. 


HILDREN have excellent memories and 

are good critics. You will come to grief if 
you get the details mixed at the end of your 
story, if you forget whose little girl Laura was 
or try to get Johnnie out of the fishpond when 
you left him chasing cows. 

You must remember situations and let them 
develop naturally and consistently. Children 
have an intuitive feeling for consistency. Such 
errors will undermine your story from its very 
foundation; made frequently, will ruin your 
reputation as a story-teller. 

The mother who takes a genuine interest in 
her task—if it may be called that—will soon 
find stories for Christmas, Easter and all kinds 
of occasions. She will find those that have no 
purpose except to give pleasure and amuse- 
ment; others that are consciously moral, like 
the fables and the Bible stories; the baby 
stories that explain natural phenomena which 
are found in the myths or nature stories of 
plants and animals. There are many that 
teach family relationship and duty to God and 
man; others of patriotism and heroism; those 
that tell of the great deeds of men; and last, 
perhaps those which may be given as doses of 
medicine to cure some fault. 

In giving the last, you must use tact. Tell 
your story from a positive standpoint; do not 
give the negative side. Your medicine will not 
be efficacious unless properly administered. 
For instance, take inquisitiveness. A good dose 
for that would be the story of “‘ Pandora,” or 
“Alysses and the Bag of Wind.” In ‘telling 
the story, make the virtue attractive; lay 
stress on the inconvenience and trouble caused 
by the bad actions, and let the child draw his 
own conclusions. You will be surprised to find 
how readily he will do it. 

The lessons that were taught by the Hebrew 
prophets are as true to-day fundamentally as 
they were two thousand years ago. The old 
stories are perhaps the best, for they have 
stood the test of time and have grown with 
civilization. ‘‘ Cinderella” and “Jack and the 
Beanstalk” may be retold to-day and enjoyed 
with the same vim that they were in the days 
of our great-grandmothers. There is no rea- 
son why the story or the novel should ‘be 
spoken about with contempt or scorn. Christ 
taught by telling stories. From Homer down, 
people have tried to form their thoughts into 
stories. If the child gets the story he gets the 
nucleus. 
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the blankets at home? 
tb T UN-sweet, air-dried blankets, soft and fluffy as new, after their ‘a 
cleansing .with Ivory Soap Flakes. What a pleasure to fold 
is them away, all ready for use again next winter. e = 
It’s so easy, so safe and so economical to wash blankets with these 4 . 
delicate, snowlike flakes of pure Ivory Soap. Toss them into luke- : 


es warm water, and they bubble instantly into a thick, lasting, ae Oe 
cleansing foam that loosens the dirt without injuring or shrinking 
the finest woolen fabric. 


Do not rub. Just work this purifying lather through and iialiek 
a pe: the material. Quick rinsing carries away suds and dirt, leaving the ae 
blankets full-sized and fleecy. 
3 For forty years particular housekeepers have been washing their Me 
eG blankets with Ivory Soap. This high-grade soap, free from alkali ‘ 

4 and all harsh ingredients, has always given gratifying results. 


In flake form, Ivory Soap makes fine laundering safer and easier 
than ever. 


At your. dealer’ s. 10c a package. 


SOAP 
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Why do thousands of women say that wherever 
pride in the family table? 


of discrimination. . 


especially good ones in our new Cook Book. 
Boiled Apple Pudding 


1 pint chopped apples, 1 pint bread crumbs, 1 cup raisins, 24 cup chopped suet, 
1 egg (unbeaten), 1 tablespoon Argo or Kingsford’s Corn Starch, 14 teaspoon 
salt, 42 cup Karo, 1 cup milk. Mix the apples and bread crumbs. Add all the 
rest of the ingredients and beat well. Put into buttered moulds and _ two 
hours. Serve hot with sauce. 


2 pounds brown sugar 
1 cup Karo Maple Flavor 
1 cup milk 


Add the chopped nuts and turn into buttered tins. Mark in squares when cold. 


PAT 


WHITE) 


-WDUCTS REF 


S -NEW 


PRODUCTS 


or 
NERAL OFFICES -NEW 


may 


PRODUCTS REFN 


LOrrice 5 - NEW 


Better Cooking, Candy Making, Preserving and 
Spreads with Karo, the Great American Syrup 


there is Karo, there is good cooking—and a real 


Because the use of Karo is something more than the use of an ordinary syrup—it is a matter 


Housewives who get the most from Karo use all three varieties —Karo in the Blue Can for cookin 
and spreads; Karo (Crystal White) in the Red Can for preserving and cooking; Karo Maple Flavor in 
the Green Can, a syrup with plenty of substance and the real maple taste. 


Add these three delicious Karo recipes to your scrap-book. Hundreds more like them—and many 


Lemon Pie 


1 cup Karo (Crystal White), 1 cup milk, 2 tablespoons Argo or Kingsford’s 
Corn Starch, 3 eggs, rind and juice of one large lemon, pinch of salt. Cook 
the Karo, milk at corn starch together in a double boiler for fifteen minutes. 
Beat the yolks of 2 eggs and one whole egg slightly and stir smooth with the 
first mixture. Add the lemon juice and rind of the lemon and the salt, and 
cook one minute. Fill the paste while hot and bake in a quick oven. When cool 
make meringue of the whites of the two eggs, and return to the oven to brown. 


Walnut Caramels 


4 tablespoons butter 
6 squares bitter chocolate 
14 pound walnuts 


Put all the ingredients except the nuts into a saucepan and bring slowly to the boiling point. Continue to boil till 240°F. on sugar thermometer is reached. 


Don’t forget to ask your grocer for the Corn Products 
Cook Book— or write us direct. Free on request. 


Corn Products Refining Company 
Dept.E « 


P.S. Box 161 New York City 
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The New Popularity Party 


Full of Rhythm and Laughter, to be Given in a Community Hut 


By Edna Geister, Recreation Secretary, Y. W. C. A 


program for this 
month’s Popularity Party 
| is largely one of humorous 
| group games. With the 
i‘*Dime Stunt’’ to get 
everyone mingling at the 
|| start, and singing and re- 
: | freshments breaking into 
= vames, a a a large variety of these may 
be used without tiring the spectators or 
the participants. 


Dime Stunt. A splendid method of 
breaking the ice in a large group is to give 
out ten dimes, one apiece to ten people, 
who are told to tell no one about the pos- 
session of the dimes, but are to number 
silently the people who shake hands with 


Program of 
Laughable Group Games 


Dime Stunt Mysterious Bags 
Grand Opera Reading Temples 
Post Office Battle 

Puzzle Words Magic Music 
Smiles Unknown Stunt 
Conversation Tug-of-War for Prunes 
Snatch the Handkerchief Opera-Glass Race 
Funny Handkerchief Mental Telepathy 
Spontaneous Dramatics Blind Obstacle Race 
Charades Blind Chariot Race 
Mock Trial Relay Races 


a waterproof sack and a little pepper in 
another. Five men are blindfolded. Each 
one in turn is given a short stick and is 
led up to the pole, told to turn around, 
and then is given three tries at hitting the 
bags. If he breaks the candy bag, he gets 
the candy; if the water bag, the water. 
If all the bags are not broken when the 
five men have had their turns, call out as 
many more as are necessary, until all the 
bags are broken. Of course no one knows 
anything about the contents of the bags 
until they break. 


Reading Temples. The group is told 
that thoughts can be transmitted through 
the temples. Two people are “wise.” 
One “wise” one leaves the room, the 


them. The group is told that dimes are 
in the pockets of ten people and that the 
twenty-second person who shakes hands with 
the holder of a dime gets it. No one knowing 
who has a dime, everyone immediately makes 
it his business to shake hands with every other 
person in the room. 


Grand Opera. The group is divided into 
several circles, with from ten to fifteen in each 
circle. The one in the center is blindfolded and 
carries a cane. Those forming the circle march 
around singing a popular song until the blind- 
folded person calls “Halt. ” He then, with his 
cane, points to someone in the circle, who must 
grasp the end of the cane and sing the chorus of 
any song the blindfolded person names. If his 
voice is recognized, he must go in the center. 
Names are not necessary in Suessing identities, 
especially in a large group. “‘The man with the 
bright red hair” or ‘‘The girl who led the 
grand march” will suffice. 


Post Office. The group is divided into circles 
of about fifteen. One player in each circle is 
blindfolded and is called the postman. Another 
is postmaster. The remainder of the players are 
seated. There are no empty chairs. The post- 
master assigns each player, including the post- 

man, the name of a city or a town, a list of which 
he keeps. The blindfolded postman is placed in 
the center of the circle, and the postmaster takes 
a position where he can overlook the players. 
He then calls out, ‘‘I have sent a letter from St. 
Louis to New Haven,” and the players repre- 
senting these cities quickly change places. As 
they run, the postman tries to capture one of 
them, and if he can do this or can manage to 
sit down in an empty chair, the player who is 
caught or whose chair he has taken becomes 
the postman. 


Puzzle Words. Write out words and then cut 
them up into single letters, giving the same 
number to each letter of a given word. For 
example, in the word ‘‘battle,’”’ number each 
letter of “battle” one. All the Number Ones are 
told to get together, discover what their word 
is and when their number is called act it out 
for the group to guess. As many as fifty words 
may be given out. 

In a similar manner proverbs may be cut up, 
put together and then acted out. 


Smiles. The group grand marches and comes 
up in twos. The director counts off by sixes, 
placing groups of six couples in various parts of 
room, the lines facing one another. The girls 


try every conceivable way to make the men . 


smile or laugh. Any man who does so must 
come to the girls’ side. After about five minutes 
of this, every man in a girls’ line must pay a 
forfeit. 


Conversation. Couples form in a double 
circle, the men inside. The subject for conver- 
sation is announced, and each couple must talk 
on that subject till whistle blows. To make 
sure they do talk on the announced subject, any 
couple may be called to the center of the circle 
to give their views on that subject. All the 
couples then march around to music, till the 
leader calls ‘Men reverse.” The men about 
face and march in the other direction, the girls 
continuing in the same direction till the leader 
calls ‘Take partners,’ and a new subject is 
announced. Subjects may include “Is June first 
too early for a man to wear a straw hat?” and 
sO on. 


Snatch the Handkerchief. The group is di- 
vided as for ““Smiles.”” Some object, such as a 
handkerchief, is put on a small support between 
each pair of leaders. At a signal these two come 
cautiously toward the object, carefully watching 
each other, each trying to snatch the object and 


get back to the line without being caught or 
touched. If touched with the object in hand, 
a point goes to the other side. They then go to 
the end of the line and the new leaders try. 
Twenty-one is usually the limit. 


Funny Handkerchief. The leader should be 
a person with a contagious laugh. He is pro- 
vided with an ordinary handkerchief, which, 
facing the players, he throws into the air. At 
this signal everybody must laugh as heartily 
as possible as long as the leader laughs. If any- 
one continues to laugh after the leader has 
stopped, he must offer a forfeit. 


Spontaneous Dramatics. Out of a large 
group are taken two or three small groups in 
turn. While some other activity is going on 
they are given five minutes in which to prepare 
to stage some nursery story. For instance, the 
first group might be assigned “‘Red Riding 
Hood.” ‘The parts are assigned, impromptu 
costumes gathered and the play goes on. The 
action ié all in pantomime and the name of the 
play is not announced, the audience guessing it 
from the acting. 

Nursery rimes may be used in the same way. 


Charades. If a group’is very large, two 
groups made up of five people each may be 
chosen to act out charades. Each group takes 
turns at acting out a word in pantomime. If the 
audience guesses the word within three minutes, 
thé side which acted it must give up and each 
member chooses one from the audience for a 
new group of five. If the audience fails to guess 
the word within the required time, the word is 
given to them and the group has another turn. 

Serial charades may be given from week to 
week by aclub ora group which meets regularly, 
the guessers of one charade being given the 
interim between meetings in which to prepare 
a charade for the other side. 

Good charade words are as follows: 


Char-lay-tan 
Hand-eye-cap 
Hand-cur-chief 
My-crow-scope 
Saw-sage 
Still-let-toe 
Band-age 
: Station-airy 
Reign-beau 
Book-worm 
Hand-some 
Pen-eye-tent 
Broom-stick 
In-fan-sea 
Horn-pipe 
I-lash 
Four-swear 
Masquerade Mass-cur-aid 


Melancholy. . .. Melon-collie 
.. Pan-tree 
Tennessee ....... .. Ten-I-see 
Deaf-in-ate 


Mock Trial. Any subject may be used for 
the trial, but the more apt the charge the 
better. Use well-known people as witnesses, 
plaintiff, defendant, jury, and soon. Much de- 
pends on securing capable “lawyers.” Every- 
thing, while bearing the air of the greatest 
seriousness, must be made absolutely ludicrous 
in its application. Previous rehearsal spoils 
the fun. 


Mysterious Bags. Five or more paper bags 
are tied to a pole, which may be held by 
two tall men. Peanuts are in one of the bags, 
candy in another, sawdust in another, water in 


others deciding on a number not greater 
than ten. The “ wise” one comes back and 
feels several temples. He is told the number 
by the grinding of the other ‘“‘ wise” one’s teeth. 


Battle. Two men are seated on the floor, 
facing each other. It is assumed that both are 
to be blindfolded, and each one will be given 
a “swatter” made of newspapers, with which to 
take turns at hitting each other. Only one of 
them is blindfolded. 


Magic Music. Send one person out of the 
room and hide some article on a person with 
only a small part of it showing. When the 
searcher returns have everyone sing a popular 
song. The nearer he gets to the article the 
louder the music is, and as he gets farther away 
the music gets softer. The one on whom the 
article is found must leave the room next. 


Unknown Stunt. This is like ‘‘Magic Mu- 
sic” except that the victim must perform some 
stunt decided by the group, such as climbing 
over a chair. He must keep on doing stunts 
until the music shows he has done the right one. 


Tug-of-War for Prunes. A prune is tied 
firmly in the middle of a long piece of twine and 
each of the two contestants takes one end of the 
twine in his mouth and begins to chew his 
string for the prune. He is not allowed to use his 
hands. 


Opera-Glass Race. The contestants race 
along parallel chalk lines looking through the 
large end of opera glasses. 


Mental Telepathy. The group is told that if 
enough people think hard enough of one object 
they can communicate the thought to a person 
who knows nothing about it. One or two “un- 
wise”’ persons are asked to leave the room and 
nothing is decided upon; but the group is told 
that when each “unwise” person comes in, in 
turn, the second thing that he names must be 
admitted to be the right object. Great disap- 
pointment should be shown at his failure to get 
the right object the first time, and he should be 
heartily congratulated on his success the second 
time. This continues until he realizes that he is 
duped. 


Blind Obstacle Race. Obstacles, such as 
vases of flowers, chinaware, chairs, and so on, are 
placed in four or more long rows. Each con- 
testant is given a row and is requested to try 
distances before being blindfolded. They are 
all then blindfolded, placed at the starting 
points and told to race down through the line 
of obstacles without touching anything. In the 
meanwhile the objects have been removed. 


Blind Chariot Race. Use three or four teams. 
The goal is pointed out before blindfolding. 
Each ‘‘team” is made up of two horses and a 
driver. All three are blindfolded and, facing in 
the same direction, the horses’ inside arms are 
locked together. The driver takes hold of the 
outside arms, each team is turned around three 
times and, at a signal, races to the goal. 


Relay Races. Couples go through each event 
together, arms locked. The goal may be about 
thirty feet away. Following istheorder of events: 

(1) Walk. 

(2) Two-step. 

(3) Hippity-hop. 

(4) Hop on one foot. 

(5) Walk backward. 

(6) Hop (one foot), step, jump (both feet). 

(7) With bean bags on head. (If one bean bag 

falls, both must stoop to pick it up.) 

Eight couples of a large group are placed in 
groups of two couples each, one couple standing 
behind the other, the entire group about twenty 
feet from a goal line. 
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52 times a year you devote the greater 
rt of a day to the useless labor of ironing by 
no 60,000 intelligent, thrifty women can 


testify that there is a better way. They use the 


IMPLEX|RONER 


and save their strength and preserve 
their youthfulness. The Simplex produces a bet- 
ter finish and insures longer wear for your linens 
and clothes. 

TheSimplex practically costs you noth- 
ing. You buy it on easy terms and what you 
save in fuel, help and laundry bills covers the 
payments on the machine. 

Once it’s paid for, you makea clear sav- 
ing of from $50 to $100 a year. The Simplex isa 
life-time investment that brings constant returns 
in health, happiness and money. 

Write for our booklet, “Clean Linen in 


Abundance,” also illustrated story, “ Aunt Eliza 
from Boston.” 

American Ironing Machine Co. 
503-166 North Michigan Ave.,Chicago 


Eastern Sales Office: 70 West 45th St., New York City 
Pacific Coast Office: 431 Sutter St., San Francisco,Cal, 


FRUTIJAMMI 


and SKOOKUM 
APPLE BUTTER 


H —what a jam is this! Comes out of 
a valley of berries—berries kissed by 
nature into new ecstasies of deliciousness. 

Raspberries, blackberries, loganberries, 
strawberries, currants, etc. Gathered by a 
race of berry-lovers, who watch and tend each 
berry asit ripensinto juicy, flavory perfection. 

Jammed by Paul, who blends them into one 
triumphal jam of jams— Paul's Fruti-Jammi. 

If your grocer does not have Paul's Jams 
and Skookum Apple Butter in stock, send us 
one dollar with his name and address, to- 
gether with yours, and we shall forward, 
postage = paid, one jar of Paul's Fruti- 
a, also one glass jar and one tall tin of 

Paul's Skookum Apple Butter. 

If your taste doesn't pronounce them the 
very best products of their kind you've ever 
eaten, simply write us: I am not satisfied. 
Your dollar will be refunded by return mail. 


Puyallup & Sumner 


MOC THE GENUINE HAVE THE TRADE MARK 
stanpan ALL OVER THE SOLE 


Back to Nature Shoes 
KEEP WELL FEET WELL 


There is Summer comfort for children in light- 
weight, flexible Trot-Mocs. Water does not hard- 
en them or get them out of shape. ade from 
brown Indian tanned Moose, unlined. 
Genuine Trot-Moc soles which give 
exceptional service. About half the 
weight of ordinary shoes 
with increased wear. 

ade for children, 
youths, misses, growing 
girls, boys and grown- 
ups and all with Trot- 
ioc comfort. 


At 4000 
dealers’ or sent 
POSTPAID it 

your dealer 
not supply you. 


Dept. A, Hudson, Mass. 


Sendfor 
FREE illus- “ 
trated catalog 


ASHBY-CRAWFORD CO., 
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You Can Plant the 
Month of May 


By J. Fletcher Street 


Landscape Architect 


HEN we think of annuals we think of a garden productive of immediate results. 
Time, an uncertain domicile or lack of means may seem to stand in the way of a 
garden, but all these objections can be overcome when we plan a garden of 
annuals. The cost is within the reach of everyone, the labor is practically negligible. A 
garden of annuals is a fine school of experience for the amateur gardener. 
Of the kinds of annuals there is practically no end. There are a few dependable ones, 
however, that everyone can grow and which are easiest to grow. Choose the long-season 
species. What the best of these are no one can say and have his opinion go unchallenged, 


Annuals for May Planting 


A List of Reliable Garden Plants That Can be Grown Successfully 
From Seed After May First 


HEIGHT OF 


BLOOM PERIOD 


TIME TO |BLOOMING SUGGESTION FOR 
INCHES 
Public Favor Xa Sweet Alyssum . | May ist | 3 to 10 | End of June to | White Good edging or car- 
yy to 30th frost pet plant 
coe Ageratum ... May Ast | 8to18 | July to frost White or blue | Good edging or bor- 
Toasted “just right,” refreshing, satisfying— ii der plant 
Marigold (vari- | May ist 8 to 36 | July to frost Assortment of | Free growing. Good 
gy Oe 4 4% % to 20th yellow for cutting and 
: shades massed effects 
ns a a es May ist 12 to 36| Middle of July | Good assort- | Freegrowing. Good 
to 15th to frost « ment for cutting and 


massed effects 


Nasturtium | May 1st | Accord- | Middle of June | Good assort- | Dwarf sorts best 
(dwarf or ing to to frost ment for edging or 
climbing) .. variety fronts of borders 


May Ist 12 to 30 | August to Good assort- Most effective in 


Two Kinds-—Thick and Thin 


period, except by 


because of their distinctive goodness, are preferred — s 

in thousands of American homes. May ist | 4.to 12 front 
They are made both ways to satisfy all tastes. 
i Order the kind you prefer. Especially fine with fresh sun exposure 

strawberries and other seasonable berries or fruits! 


flowers for border 


Pp, Four-o’Clock . . May Ist 18 to 24 | July to frost White,yellow Night flowering. 
to 15th or red At best when 

j massed 
Verbena... . May Ist 8 to 10 | August to frost | Red, white, Free-flowering 


pink or creepers, Fine 
Cook perfectly in 10 to 15 minutes purple for cutting 
Nicotiana (to- May 10th| 24to 36 | Middle of July Pink and st a 
You’ll appreciate them as time, fuel and labor sav- 
j j ici _— ’ , , A 1 Larks May Sth | 24 to 36 l Se Good - | Sow where it is t 
ong cooKing! - cutting 
y & 8 i African Daisy . May Ist 12to18 | July to middle Orange and Large, orange, 
= Use Armour’s Oats to make the most delicious Oat September lighter hy- |“ daisylike flower 
is . rids or border 
x Porridge, Oat Bread, Muffins, Fritters, Cookies, etc. Calendula (pot | May ist | 12to15 | Middle of July | Shades of , vive Severe ane 
Petunia... . May 1 12to15 frost ~ | Pink, le Highl rf ad. |, 
Trade Supplied by | Fine for massing 
A our Grain Company or border planting 
Chicago 


ee ee Bedding Plants and Bulbs for May Planting 


ghetti, Noodles and Pancake Flour 
Plants Obtainable at Small Cost for Quick Garden Effects 


Gladiolus . . . | May1stto| 24 to 36| End of June to | Good assort- | Plant among bor- 
June ist October ment der plants or in 
rows for cutting 
aoe Ageratum .. . | May Iistto| 8to18 June ist tofrost | White or blue | Good edging or bor- 
June ist der plant 
Salvia (Scarlet | May 1st to| 24to36 | Middle of Aug- | Scarlet For mass planting 
rae June ist ust to frost or borders 
Cosmos .... May ist 4 to 8 ft.| October tofrost | White, pink or} For mass effects or 
to1Sth] crimson cutting 
Dahlia... . |Mayist— | 30to60 | September to Good assort- | Grown principally 
tubers frost ment * for cutting 
Geranium .. . | Mayistto| 12to18 | May ist tofrost | White, pink or| For bedding or edg- 
June ist red ing 
Petunia . (double | May istto| 12to18 | June Ist to frost | Good assort- Single or double 
flowering) . . June ist ment fringed varieties 
for mass planting 


Most Effective Combinations Best for Massed Effects 


Blueannual Larkspurwith yellow Eschscholtzia | Species appear to best advantage when planted 
apart frédm other species. Varieties, however, 


African Daisy and Calendula bordered by blue combine well : 
Ageratum. African Daisy with blue Annual 
Larkspur Aster, Marigold, Zinnia, Nasturtium, Portu- 
laca, Four-o’Clock, Salvia, Cosmos, Dahlia, 
Nicotiana (white) among Petunia (pink) Geranium 
African Marigold with pale shades of Zinnia Best for Edging 
Scarlet Zinnia with whi 
rlet Zinnia with white Ageratum Sweet Alyssum, Ageratum, Dwarf Marigold, 
Pink or yellow Gladiolus with white double Phlox Drummondi, Verbena, Petunia 
etunia 
Aster—different pale shades in masses. May Best for Cutting 
| B be combined with annual Larkspur 
Marigold, Zinnia, Nasturtium, Aster, An- 
EON ano Verbena or Phlox Drummondi with Sweet nual Larkspur, Calendula, Gladiolus, Cos- 
10UR GRAIN COM yssum mos, Dahlia 
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Oldest Toilet 


Requisites 


HE beautiful women © 
of Ancient Egypt 
were well versed in 
toilet arts, but they knew 
that radiant cleanliness was the 
art of all. 


They chose Palm and Olive 
Oils their most tmportant toilet 
requirements. 


Modern women, equally fas- 
tidious, also are lavish in the 
daily use of these $reat natural 
cleansers. 


Their combination in famous 
Palmolive produces the most 
popular toilet soap measured by 
sales volume. 


Palmolive Soap is sold by 

dealers everywhere and sup- 
plied by popular hotels in guest- Bein 
room size. 


Send 25 cents in stamps for 
travelette case containing, eifht 
miniature packages of favorite 


Palmolive specialties. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Milwaukee, U. S. A. 


The Palmolive Company 
of Canada, Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 
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The Hotpoint Iron is the very finest example of 
American ingenuity in applied housekeeping. 


And it is so thoroughly in keeping with the 
practical teachings of our war experience— this 
idea of replacing the old, drudgery methods of 
doing housework with the modern, electric way. 


With the Hotpoint Iron there is no waiting for the iron to 
heat—no trudging back and forth to the hot stove—no holder 
to bother with—not even a stand to lift the iron onto, for it 
tilts up easily on the attached stand at the back of the iron. 


Why do 3,000,000 Women Use Hotpoint Irons? 


Because it embodies many exclusive features which make it 
easier to use and more efficient — ' 


-—the point of the Hotpoint Iron is always hot enough to press the 


goods instead of cooling down below the working point when it is pushed 
into cold, wet clothes 


—the heat is held in the bottom of the iron and applied to the clothes 
instead of radiating into the room. Therefore it is economical in the 
use of current and the handle is always cool and you never need a holder 


—and you never need to lift the iron—with almost no effort you tip 
it up onto the attached stand 


—and finally, because the Hotpoint Iron is beautiful to look at, with its 
shapely lines and its glistening nickel finish. 


Two Additional Improvements 


Once you are accustomed to using a Hotpoint Iron with a thumb rest, 
you would not be without it. It rests the wrist. 


— the Hotpoint hinged plug with 
spring prevents cord breakage. 
You can see in the illustration 
how a double coil spring pre- 
vents short bends of the cord, 
but the most important part of 
this improvement is the hinge 
at the top of the plug. Ask the 
Hotpoint dealer to demonstrate 
this to you and show just how 
this eliminates cord breakage. 


Price, including cord and switch 


plug, $7.00. 


SEE THE OTHER APPLIANCES. Re- 
member that the dealer or lighting com- 
pany which carries the Hotpoint Iron has 
many other Hotpoint appliances which will 
add to your comfort and convenience. Ask 
him to show you the table cooking appliances 
or the Hotpoint Range (Model D is shown 
in the above kitchen). There are well towards 
10,000 dealers ready to make a demonstra- 
tion—one of them is probably near you. 


HOTPOINT DIVISION 


Edison Electric 
Appliance Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO 
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DRAWN BY ALICE BARBER STEPHENS 


=<a}l HAPPENED on a Sunday 

ij evening. My wife was upstairs, 
lying down after a strenuous 
day. I was reading by an open 
fire and feeling very much alone, 
when a little figure in rumpled 
white stepped noiselessly across 
the threshold. Bless her brave 
little baby heart! I can see her now. Fright- 
ened! Good gracious, yes! The setting—let 
alone this big, grave man of whom she saw so 
little—must have been enough to frighten any 
baby. The big room—religiously denied her 
and her playthings—was in twilight, save for 
the single, shaded droplight at my shoulder and 
the eerie firelight flickerings that danced about 
in the corners. The little witch’s solemnity was 
fairly appalling. I lowered my paper. The 
child advanced upon me, a ridiculous forefinger 
wagging threateningly. 

“Daddy” (one stop) “you yead”’ (another 
stop) ‘‘and you yead” (still another) ‘‘and you 
yead’’—an awful pause! And then the terrible 
accusation was flung at me with all the weight 
of her childish treble—‘‘and you never play wif 
me!” It was then I realized, and a wave of 
sympathy passed between us that will never 
cease to ebb and flow. 


WO minutes later, my explanations made 

and profound apologies tendered and ac- 
cepted, I was down on all fours, being ridden 
hilariously to town and back and stabled pro- 
testingly in the mysterious confines behind the 
sofa. Pretty soon we were making so much noise 
that her mother, hurrying down to see what 
that little plague was about, “‘disturbing her 
father on the one afternoon he could rest,”’ was 
stopped in her reproof by the sight of my 
flushed, and I have no doubt radiant, face, and 
stood smiling tolerantly over our heads. 

After that I saw to it that the child had at 
least two such romps a day. No matter how 
early I rose, Lenore was always awake ahead of 
me, and now that she had found me and my 
secret out no earthly power could have kept her 
out of my bed. There, every morning, she rode 
horseback on a willing steed, or tobogganed 
wildly down my knee, obligingly up-tilted for 
her benefit. As for the night, well, whether my 
work was done or not, I no longer stayed late. 
I left punctually at five. In all other respects 
my work was more to me than ever; for waiting 
at home was a comrade, a playmate, a baby 
sweetheart who spurred me to great endeavor 
for her all-unconscious sake. 

As Lenore grew out of romping babyhood 
into tomboyish childhood the joint anxiety of 
her mother and myself was for her best good. 
This unity of purpose which Lenore wrought in 
us has comforted me many times, for my wife 
left us suddenly when our daughter was in her 
tenth year—stricken down by an acute illness 
to which she had paid no attention until too 
late. I secured an excellent middle-aged house- 
keeper, and with myself at work all day per- 
haps it was natural that Lenore should have 
been the one most conscious of our loss. Night 
after night she would creep into my arms to lie 
there till she fell asleep, her brown curls loose 
and moist against her neck, her dark lashes just 
brushing the smooth, round cheek. 


~O SHE grew from childhood to girlhood, and 

from mere healthy good looks to an estate 
of perfect beauty. She was a girl to make any 
father’s heart leap with pride, and could easily 
have been the belle of the town except for her 
half-boyish scorn of social conventions. She 
was happier in her loose sweater and knit 
skating cap than togged out in the flimsy finery 
of a dancing dress; she was more at home in the 
chauffeur’s seat of my automobile than at a 
fashionable tea table. 

She and I went everywhere together—to the 
theater, to the affairs of school or church, to 
such concerts and lectures as came within a 
radius of twenty miles, as well as to such dances 
as Lenore cared to attend. Often of a Sunday, 
when I wished to give my housekeeper a 


Girl 


well-earned holiday, Lenore and I would take 
dinner at one of the hotels or, if the weather 
was fine, we would motor to one of the sur- 
rounding towns, dining on the way. 

“He is ruining the girl!’’ said our village Mrs. 
Grundys. ‘By the time she is twenty she will 
be so spoiled that no man will look at her!” 
Terrible catastrophe, that. I’ll confess that at 
this time my only fear for Lenore was that some 
man would look at her. She was so manifestly 
worth looking .at, and to the jealous eyes of a 
father there was no one in our little town good 
enough for Lehore—no one at least who could 
have matched her youth and inexperience and 
quick, eager intelligence, and have been at the 
same time capable of handling her. She was 
ideally fitted to be a strong man’s mate, but 
until that man came there must be no mistakes. 

It was partly to justify myself and my 
methods, and partly because I felt that a char- 
acter can never be truly formed without temp- 
tation, that I decided it was time to cut her 
icose from my side. 

So, when she was graduated from high school 
I gave her a choice of a college course or a year 
at a finishing school (so called) in New York. 
She did not hesitate for a moment. 

“You know, daddy mine, that I’m not the 
college type of girl.”” She gave a deprecatory 
little laugh and explained: ‘I could never seem 
to pursue knowledge for its own sake, so I’d 
have to cram for a year at least. A finishing 
school, eh? H’m! It’s sort-of missish, isn’t it? 
But I suppose it could give me a lot more class, 
and goodness knows I need it! New York 
would be dandy—only—so far away. Daddy! 
Why not Chicago? Then I could come home 
every Sunday:” 


that, as I explained, was my reason for 


choosing New York; to make this experience 
of any value it was necessary for us to be really 
separated, since, were she in Chicago, we would 
be running backward and forward every week 
and my point of view would still be the domi- 
nant one. 

She looked a bit puzzled. ‘Don’t you want 
it to be?” she asked. 

““Yes—and no,’ I answered. ‘They tell me 
I’ve spoiled you, Lenore.” 

“Fiddle!” 

“That’s what I think. But we shall see.” 

“Oh! Then you’re experimenting with me, 
daddy?” 

“Yes, Iam. I’ve tried to give you a man’s 
uncompromising way of looking at life, of sort- 
ing the-things that he wants from the things 
that he does not want. Women seldom see that 
way, Lenore. They see their desires with a 
fringe of maybes and perhapses that fog the 
outlines and blur the focus. Now a man, if he 
wants something—be it nothing more than a 
cigar—let the firmament turn itself topsy-_ 
turvy, he goes after the cigar. Isn’t that the 
way of it?” 

“You bet!’ said my slangy daughter appre- 
ciatively. Then suddenly she flung defiance at 
me—as I had expected. “‘ Anarchy!’ she cried 
gleefully. ‘‘Treason under your rooftree! Be 
warned in time, daddy; since those are your 
sentiments, just watch me get that camping 
outfit or blow the whole shebang to pieces.” 

I laughed. She was adorable. Then I went 
on soberly: 

“Lenore, I want your father’s viewpoint to 
be dominant with you only if it is actually so 
dominant that you have made it your own. 
Only if you can live by no other standards than 
mine do I wish you to call my standards yours. 
If you can see the world through your own young 
eyes as I see it, well and good; if not ng 

“You'll clap me into glasses,’’ teased Lenore. 
Presently she said gravely: “‘The long and 
short of all this, father, seems to be that you’re 
bent on proving—for our own gratification 
how proudly she used the pronoun!—‘“‘that I’m 
a girl to be trusted. Isn’t that it, daddy?” 

I nodded. 

Her eyes had never left my face; her proud 
pose had never wavered; but suddenly—ah, 


How, Without a Mother, I Guided Her Through 
Her Indiscreet Years: By a Father 


how can I put into words the change that came 
over her! The girl, virgin-clear as a high moun- 
tain brook, untroubled by man or beast, merry, 
self-reliant, honest and fearless, melting before 
my eyes into prophetic womanhood, aware of 
its responsibility and its sacredness, its mission 
and its power, ready for whatever life should 
hold, serene yet yielding, docile yet adamant. 
I held my breath before the metamorphosis. 
Lenore was the justification of my faith of years 
before. 

Yet when she finally spoke, the words—“ All 
right, dad, I’m on!’”’—might have come as a 
distinct shock to a less sympathetic ear than 
mine. They were more than welcome to me, 
for I realized that to the half-boyish reserve that 
was a strong part of my girl’s nature -any 
attempt at that time to have put her feeling 
into words would have been a profanation. 

_ So Lenore went to New York. 


HE school to which I had been recom- 
mended to send her was a fashionable one, 
where they aimed to give the pupils just such a 
setting as they would have had in a fashionable 
home. 
At first Lenore’s letters were amused, bored, 
a trifle skeptical. Then in the middle of the 
third month I became telepathically aware that 
something was wrong. I gave no sign, pre- 
ferring to ask no questions and to wait; and at 
last, after three days in which I had had no 
letter at all, came the explanation. She 
wrote—as I had tried to teach her to think— 
directly and to the point: 


New York, Dec. 14, 19— 

Dear Daddy: I could not write to you again till 
I had made up my mind whether or not to tell you 
what follows. As you see, I have decided that you 
ought to know. 

You will remember I told you that besides the 
weekly functions that Miss Austin holds for our 
social edification—and which are innocuous 
enough—we have once a month a real dinner 
party. It’s quite an elegant affair, I assure you, 
with outside guests as our dinner partners. I 
missed the first by arriving two days late, and last 
month’s was very nice, there being quite a few 
available relatives to make us feel more at home. 
But this month—honestly, daddy, I don’t know 
what to think. 

The guest of honor was a very dandified, spindle- 
legged, old-looking youth who was introduced as 
Count Simmoné by his sponsors, two jolly and 
apparently wealthy patrons of Miss Austin. Well, 
I was overwhelmed when I discovered that I had 
been assigned this guest of honor—as a tribute to 
my French, so I was told; but I knew better. 
Little Miss Faulkner speaks lots better French 
than I do, but she’s plain and shy, while I am gay 
and audacious and—daddy! did I ever impress 
you as a flirt? 

For—not to harrow you up any longer-—that 
little whippersnapper actually sat through those 
seven interminable courses and flirted with me 
outrageously, not as our American boys flirt— 
harmlessly and in the open—but subtly, insin- 
uatingly, deftly. No matter how I behaved he 
misconstrued me to his own desires. 

What could I do? I could scarcely complain to 
Miss Austin. In the little criticism of our deport- 
ment that it is her custom to make to us in writing, 
she said that she had been pleased to see that I had 
in me the qualities for social success; but that I 
should not have permitted myself to monopolize, 
or be monopolized by, the guest of the evening, 
and that I must learn to control the telltale ex- 
pressions of my face. What troubles me is this: 
If they were telltale, then she must have seen them; 
and if she saw them, why didn’t she interfere 
Daddy, I don’t know what tothink. I’mafraid that 
even if you say it’s all right, I shall still think 
differently; and, at any rate, I can’t rest till I know. 
I feel cleaner now—as though I had had a good dip 
in the lake. Your own girl, 

LENORE. 


I telegraphed Lenore that I was coming, took 
a week off, went to New York, and gently but 
unmistakably extracted my daughter from Miss 
Austin’s select school. 

At parting she said gracefully: “I want to 
congratulate you sincerely on your daughter. 
I hate to lose her, but I feel that you are right 
in taking her away. She is not cut out for 
society. I think we will hear of her some time 
in a big professional way; she is the stuff of 
which artists are made.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 134 
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THOMSONS 


Glove-Jittng” 


CORSETS 


The new Thomson’s 
“Glove-Fitting” Corsets 


a wonderful perfection 
of the accepted, slender 


§6silhouette. To the slim J 

= charmofyouththeylend 
ja veritable Springtime § 
enchantment. By their 


Glove 
qualities they 
mould the maturer figure 
into the coveted con- mm 


ness. 
< “The Standard Corset of 
i the World” for 64 years 


Geo. C. Batcheller & Co. 
New York 


Better 


Built 
Baby Chair 


For the preservation of 
baby’s healthand security 
against accidental injury insist upon the bet- 


ter built 
NORTHWESTERN 
Safety First High Chair 


Safest and most sanitary. Pure white one- 
piece removable porcelain tray for baby’s food. 
Hot cloth keeps it sweet and clean. No germ- 
infested cracks or corners. Note the - safety 
strap. Baby can’t slide out or climb up. Wide 
flaring legs prevent accidental tipping. 

Many Attractive Styles 

Styles to suit any preference—mission or pe- 
riod patterns, wood or fibre. If your dealer won't 
supply you, we will. Our folder No. 60, illustrating 
numerous styles of children’s chairs, mailed free. 


NORTHWESTERN MFG.CO.., £st.1366.Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


You Can Do It! 


= All things are possible to him 
_ who believes, says the Bible. 
NewThoughtshows you how 
to believe and pray aright. 
Get “The Radiant Path 
to Achievement”’ and read 
it for the cultivation of the 
mental attitude that pro- 
motes health, happiness and 
prosperity. This little book 
# contains Kate Atkinson 
Boehme’s wonderful New 
Thought formula for the de- 
velopment of courage, self- 
reliance, and the realization 
of desires; and also Rev. 
Frederic Elias Andrews’ own 
account of his ‘“‘ Miracle Ex- 
perience in Self-Healing,” 
which 


ELIZABETH TOWNE Works Wonders 
Editor of Nautilus for oon losing their grip 
on e. 


we will send you “ The Radiant Path 
For 10 Cents to Achievement” and a month's trial 


of NAUTILUS, 
Elizabeth Towne and 


contributors. 


leading magazine of New Thoug®. 
illiam E. Towne, editors. r. 
son Swett Marden and Edwin Markham among its 


Send now and we will include a booklet 


more than 50,000 persons have ordered, ““How to Get 
What You Want.” 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO., Dept. G-1, Holyoke, Mass. 
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The china you 
grow to treasure 


The china one sees in the smartest homes 
of today is as far removed from the brittle 
eggshell, “sure-to-get-nicked” china as your 
favorite easy chair is from the spindly, “gilt” 
horror of a generation back! 


The woman of today selects her china as 
she does her rugs and pictures—to reflect 
her individuality and to be “lived with” for 
years to come. 


That’s why she chooses Syracuse China. 


You never tire of the rich beauty and grace- 
ful lines of Syracuse China. They grow on 
you! You don’t dread the new maid's care- 
less fingers for Syracuse China is not easily 
broken — it’s too well made. Then, too, you 
can start with as little as you like, and fill in 
your set later. You know you can always 
match this “Made-in-America” china. 


There are countless wonderful designs in 
Syracuse China —this illustration shows one 
of the newest ones—“Roslyn”—all are 
sibly priced. 


With a Syracuse China “‘ Tea 
Solitaire” the most bashful can 
brave the afternoon tea, It holds 
your sandwiches and tea all in one. 


Have you read ‘Little Romances 
of China” ?—it’s wonderfully 
instructive in a sprightly way! 
For $1.00 we will send the “Tea 
Solitaire” in Roslyn decoration 
with a copy of this charming book. 


ONONDAGA POTTERY COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


@\HE world is so full of a number 

of things, I’m sure we should 

all be as happy as kings,” 

}j quoted Kitty as she danced into 

a class-day committee meeting. 
“Of what, for instance?” 

asked Ruth the practical. 

“Camouflage!” said Kitty. 

“That has nothing to do with class day,” 

reproved President Patty; ‘and the chair 

commands you to take another and sit down.” 

“Oh, but camouflage can have everything to 
do with it,” contradicted Kitty; ‘‘and I move 
we have a Camouflage Class Day.” 

“Camouflage Class Day!” ‘‘Charmingly 
Classy!” ‘‘Curious Care Chaser!’’ voted the 
various members of the committee. 

“Give us the idea, Kitty, quick, or I’ll die 
of curiosity,” pleaded Ruth. 

“Silence in the courthouse, the cat is going 
to speak,’’ commanded the president. 

“Well,” said Kitty, just a bit timidly, now 
that she had the floor, ‘‘so much has happened 
in the world lately that never was thought of 
before, like camouflage, for instance, that I 
wondered if we couldn’t make use of some of it 
for our program. So I put on my thinking 
cap and this is the idea that popped into my 
head. Everybody would be mystified with an 
invitation to a Camouflage Class Day, to be- 
gin with, and of course what we planned would 
have to be a dead secret. We’d have the class 
history and the prophecy, and all those things, 
but we’d disguise them under titles suggested 
by the war. For instance the history could be 
called ‘Camp Life.’” 

The president rapped on a desk. ‘The 
meeting will come to order,” she said with 
mock severity. “‘There has been a motion to 
hold a Camouflage Class Day.” 

“T second the motion,” came from half a 
dozen voices. 

“All those in favor say ‘Aye’” continued 
the president. 

The unanimous vote resulted in the follow- 
ing ‘“‘camouflage”’ program: 

“‘Good-by Broadway’’—Chorus. (Pupils substi- 
tute ‘‘School Days’”’ for ‘‘ Broadway.’’) 

“Over the Top”’ (Salutatory). 

(Pupils substitute Tears” 
for ‘“‘Smiles’’ throughout.) 

Camp Life (Class History). 

“Keep the Home Fires Burning’’—Chorus. 
(Pupils substitute ‘‘School Fires” for ‘‘ Home 
Fires.’’) 

Airships— Department of Aviation (Prophecy). 

“Over There’’— Chorus. (Pupils substitute 
“‘Over Here.’’) 

Chow (Class Poem). : 

‘“*K-K-K-Katy ’’— Chorus. (Pupils substitute 
“‘Klass Day”’ for ‘‘ Katy.”’) 

Hand Grenades (Presentations). 

“Where Do We Go From Here?’’— Chorus. 
(A Parody.) 

Canteen— Doughboy Service (Refreshments). 


HILE the youngsters are planning their 
fun, the teachers are trying to strike the 
new note in more serious programs. In many 
schools the thought of peace is being used as a 
background for last day exercises. A com- 
mencement in the form of a Peace Conference 
may be carried out by having the graduates 
represent the nations of the world in costume. 
Each member of the conference may be given 
| , a song, an essay or a recitation, according to 
—cLeapabilities. The platform should be decorated 

\ with palms and flags of all nations. ‘‘ America 

should be seated on a dais in the center, with 
the other nations at the right and left. She 
may preside and call on the others for their 
various parts in the suggested program: 
Cuorus: “Send Out Thy Light ""—Gounod. 
CONCERT RECITATION: Psalm 133. 
Essay: ‘‘ The History of the Peace Movement.” 
| REcITATION: “‘Abraham Lincoln Walks at Mid- 
night Rachel Lindsay. 

Essay: “ Reconstruction.” 

“Ring Out Sweet Bells of Peace.” 

RECITATION: ‘‘Dawn’’—by Lloyd Roberts. 

Essay: ‘‘The World at Peace’’—a forecast. 

REcITATION: “The Prayer’—by Amelia J. 
urr. 

AntTHEM: “Thou Wilt Keep Him in Perfect 
Peace"’—by Field. 

AWARDING DIPLOMAS. 

VALEDICTORY: Pax Vobiscum. 

Part Sonc: ‘How Lovely are the Messen- 
gers'’— Mendelssohn. 

The following poem appeared on the pro- 
gram of a Naturalist Union and would be 
appropriate for outdoor class days. It was 
written by Joyce Kilmer, the American poet 
who died in the service of his country: 

I think that I shall never see 

A poem lovely as a tree. 

A tree whose hungry mouth is pressed 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast; 


A tree that looks at God all day 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; ® 


A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 


Upen whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 


Poems were made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 


The New Commencement 
By Edna Randolph Worrell 


. Green-tinted paper in the shape of a leaf 
could be used for the attractive souvenir 
program. 

On account of the difficulty in being heard in 
the open, solos and recitations for the most 
part should be abandoned and the exercises 
take the form of a spectacle interspersed with 
singing by the entire school. 

The songs should be unaccompanied, the fol- 

lowing titles being appropriate: ‘Praise the 
Lord,” ‘The Morn Awakes in Splendor,” 
“Song of Arbor Day” and ‘‘ Woodman, Spare 
That Tree” for unison performance; while “I 
Know a Bank” and “ Under the Greenwood 
Tree” could be used as part songs. Drills and 
dances of a floral nature should intersperse the 
songs. 
The feature of this program should be the 
planting of a Victory Tree, instead of the usual 
ivy. For this ceremony it is customary to 
collect earth from historic spots throughout 
the United States, and there would be added 
interest if some could be secured from the 
battlefields of Europe. 

A procession should be formed ending with 
the Graduating Class, one member of which 
should carry the tree, the others holding red, 
white and blue ribbons attached to the trunk 
near the branches. The ground should have 
been previously broken to receive the tree. 
After it is placed, each member of the class 
throws in a handful of historic earth expressing 
a patriotic sentiment, and, where letters have 
been received with the gift of earth, these 
should be given. The singing of ‘“‘ America” 
and “The Star-Spangled Banner” should pre- 
cede‘and follow the ceremony. 


HERE a graduating class is composed en- 
tirely of girls, an interesting program of 
women’s work should be given. 

The songs of Liza Lehmann, Mrs. Beach, 
Carrie Jacobs Bond and Jessie S. Gaynor could 
enliven the recitations of poems by Margaret 
Widdemer, Katharine Lee Bates and the widely 
read Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

Essays on ‘‘Famous Women of History,” 
“Heroines We Love” and “The Womanly 
Spirit of 1919” might be given. 

The entertainment could end with a pageant 
for twenty-five girls, entitled ‘‘Uncle Sam’s 
Daughters and What They Have Done.” 

For a musical graduating class a program of 
the best of our war songs could be arranged. 
For solo singing there are: “‘The Americans 
Come,” by Fay Foster; ‘‘In Flanders Fields,” 
music by Frank Tours, words by Lieutenant 
Colonel John McCrae; and “‘When the Boys 
Come Home,” music by Olye Speaks, words by 
John Hay. ‘Patriotic Pieces From the Great 
War” would furnish appropriate recitations. 

Papers could be read on ‘The First Amer- 
ican Composer, Francis Hopkinson,” ‘The 
Americans Go Singing Into Battle’”’ and “ War 
Songs of America From 1776 to 1919.” The 
last essay should be broken by the singing of 
these songs as named, from “ Yankee Doodle,” 
of Revolutionary fame, to the latest popular 
melody. This would make an inspiring number 
to end the program. 

Now that vocational training is a recognized 
department of education, classes in agriculture 
and domestic science should make their com- 
mencements as distinctive as possible. Grad- 
uates should appear in the uniform of their 
future calling, leaving the cap and gown to 
those who have taken academic courses. 
Choruses, such as “Churning”’ and “The 
Haymakers and the Dairymaids,’”’ would be 
charming sung by apron-clad maidens. ‘‘The 
Farmer’s Creed”? would ring true if recited by 
young tillers of the soil in blouses and bloom- 
ers, while essays on “‘The New Housekeep- 
ing,’’ “‘Uncle Sam’s Gardens,” ‘‘Government 
Interest in Our Homes” and “As Grand- 
mother Did It—A Contrast’? would hold the 
interest of an audience. ‘‘The Farmerette,” 
a comedy for girls, could be given by seven 
members of the class. 

For a boys’ class day the minstrel idea could 
be carried out with much humor. This should 
not be a black-face entertainment, but all 
should wear exaggerated collars, with ties and 
buttonhole bouquets of the class colors. The 
president of the class should take the part oi 
“interlocutor,” while the wittiest should pose 
as ‘tend men,” reciting the jokes and hits on 
the different members of the class. 

History and prophecy could be given in 
humorous recital. Plantation songs could be 
parodied, and the “‘yell” should be given when 
anyone made a particularly telling speech. A 
sketch might end the performance. ‘‘ Van Am- 
burgh’s Menagerie,” for any number of pupils, 
could be used as a final “laughing act.” 

Among other school plays may be men- 
tioned: ‘“‘A Case of Suspension,” for five boys 
and five girls, playing one hour; “ Returning 
Calculus,” for five boys and five girls, playing 
forty-five minutes. 
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Ovr “‘money-back”’ guarantee is on 

every Wilson’s Certified label. It 
distinguishes our Certified fruits, vegeta- 
bles and table specialties. It sets them 
apart from ordinary ‘‘canned foods.” It 
is a binding pledge that the quality of any 
of our Certified products must satisfy 
your own individual taste. 


We could not make such a guarantee if 
we did not first make sure that the quality 
is in the product. We prepare these foods 
for your table with the respect they deserve. 
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PINEAPP 


N OUR model kitchens we are as care- 
ful and thoughtful as your own mother 
would be. Corn, tomatoes, peas, beans 
and other vegetables, as well as the fruits 
and berries, when gathered for us must 
be of the finest quality. 


Our ‘‘money-back’’ guarantee stands 
alongside your confidence in your dealer. 
Ask him for Wilson’s Certified food prod- 
ucts. If he cannot supply you write us 
giving his name and address and we can 
stock him very quickly. 
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“The Hoosier will help 
stay young” 


“T)ETAIN your youthful energy and girlish appear- 


ance, is the wedding-day advice of thousands 
of mothers. As they look back over the years, they 
realize that woman’s charms soon fade and her health 
often gives way when drudgery methods rule her days. 


But in Hoosier homes, daughters know the miles 
of needless steps and hours of wasted time that this 
scientific kitchen helper saves. They honor it for the 
service it has rendered the “little Mother” who has 
been able to give more freely of her time to a happy 
comradeship with her children. 


The bride froma Hoosier home will havea a 


It will be numbered among thoughtful wedding gifts 
or be first on her list of household needs. Other 
brides should know what the Hoosier means. And 
millions of tired Mothers should also learn how the 
Hoosier reduces kitchen work and frees them from 
burdensome labor. 


The Hoosier merchant is anxious to demonstrate 
this automatic servant. Will you go and see the many 
models now? Also send to us for “New Kitchen Short 
Cuts”—a book every housewife should have. 


If you don’t know the name of the local Hoosier 
store, be sure to ask us. 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Company, Main Office, 519 Jackson St., New Castle, Ind. 


BRANCHES : 


THE HOOSIER STORE, Mezzanine Floor, Pacific Building, San Francisco, California 
THE ADAMS FURNITURE COMPANY, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
THE HOOSIER STORE, 368 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg, Canada 


If you are planning to build a new 
home or remodel your present one, send 
for a copy of our new Hoosier Book for 
Home Builders—a book that you will 
find very helpful. 
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Outdoor Stories for Boys 
and Girls 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


AUTHOR OF “TELL ME ANOTHER STORY,” ETC. 


Mike Mole Reconstructs His House 


eres IKE MOLE took his slow way 
over the green grass of the lawn. 
|| He had gathered little dried 


moss that he was pushing along 
i in front of him with his funny 
Soe | pointed nose and his long, flat 
forepaws. Themosswastomake 
=" beds in the house that Mike had 
just finished at the end of the garden, and Mike 
himself looked very fine in his wedding coat of 
soft gray velvet. He wore no gloves, for he 
needed his paws for digging, but he expected to 
have quite a little time to rest now, because he 
was all ready to set up housekeeping. Molly 
Mole was going to help him keep house very 
soon. They hoped to begin on the first of May. 

How Mike had worked to get his home 
ready! He was an architect and a mason, a 
road builder, a plumber and an engineer all in 
one, with no tools save his shovel paws and 
his wriggly little nose. 

First he had raised his moundlike roof that 
could be seen as only a small lump in the grass. 
It was the roof of a cozy, round room, though 
like a kind of gallery, and beneath this and con- 
nected with it was another round room. Molly 
Mole was coming home to a duplex apartment. 
Mike had put in a water system, too, that his 
home might have modern improvements. He 
had sunk several wells, so placed that they 
would catch the dew and the spring rains. 


T WAS necessary, Mike knew, to guard 
against hisenemies. So he had constructed a 
long underground road by which he and his 
family could make their escape if the house was 
flooded or anyone stepped on it. And he had 
also dug five subways that went out in different 
directions, and each one had an entrance right 
there at the cellar. The Mole family could step 
right into any one of these subway lines and 
take a trip without buying a ticket. 

It had taken Mike a long time, planning and 
measuring and digging quite alone, to build 
this wonderful little underground place. He 
had worked without a moment’s rest, burrow- 
ing with his nose and throwing up the dirt with 
the strong, flat nails of his front paws, for three 


hours at a time. Then he had rested for three 
hours, listening with his sharp ears for the sound 
of danger—a beetle in armor who might burrow 


_down through the earth and destroy his road, 


or a big earthworm who might occupy the room 
that was intended for Molly Mole. 


IKE hurried a little as he learned by the 


way theground felt that he wasnear hisnew 
house. What if it was a kind of dugout, under 
the earth and dark? It wasa Mole’s house and 
just as well built as that of the others of his 
family for generations back, Father and Grand- 
father and Great-Grandfather Mole. 

Now he had reached home. But where was 
the house that Mike had built? He nosed 
about for it in the grass and then he burrowed 
his way down underneath. It had been shelled 
when the lawn mower passed and sent a stone 
rattling down through it! The two rooms, the 
wells, the road and the subways were in ruins! 

Did Mike feel discouraged and give up his 
plan of housekeeping? Not a bit of it. If he 
had he wouldn’t be in a story. He knew what 
a patient, faithful little creature Molly Mole 
was. She would wait until he did his building 
all over again. 

So Mike Mole again measured and dug and 
made a new roof, a new duplex apartment, a 
new water system, another road and five new 
subways. It took him a long time, working 
three hours without stopping and then resting 
for three hours as he watched for an enemy. If 
a beetle or an earthworm, a stone or a flood 
had spoiled his second building, though, Mike 
would have begun it all over again. 

At last the house was done, as complete and 
perfect as it had been before, and Mike started 
out to get Molly. He went slowly, feeling his 
way at every step, but quite happy and con- 
tented. Why did he feel his way? 

Mike Mole is blind. So were his father, his 
grandfather and his great-grandfather. So is 
Molly Mole blind. Yet Mother Nature has 
scarcely any such patient, skillful workers as 
these handicapped ones. The moles build and 
rebuild with the greatest courage, sightless and 
underground in the dark. 


What Happened in the Bees’ Cannery 


NIHE little food factory of the bees 
|] out in the apple orchard was full 
|) tobrimming withcasesof honey. 
|| For days the marketing bees 
bi | had foraged the countryside for 


S ing their laden bags and baskets 
ieee!) back to the hive every night. 


sands of little winged workers were still busy, 
each bee doing its part in preserving the sweets 
or carrying on the daily life of the wonderful 
little community. They had all been busy, 
too, since sunrise. 

The bees who had gone to market the day 
before had turned their nectar into thick honey, 
and the pollen into bread for feeding the baby 
bees. The chemists of the hive factory had 
dropped a tiny bit of their acid into each little 
wax jar to keep its contents sweet for a long 
time. The sculptors of the hive, who made the 
beautiful six-sided jars, had smoothed and 
polished them with their little jaws and had 
made them as thin as possible for holding the 
honey so that no wax might be wasted. Then 
there had come those last of the wee toilers of 
the canning room, who had sealed up each can 
of golden honey securely. 

The business of the hive was more than this 
though. Canning the sweetness of flowers 
meant having a model factory and comfort for 
the workers, the bees knew. The architects of 
the hives had built large nurseries for the young 
bees to grow up in, and the house bees tended, 
ied them and fanned the hive with their wings 
to keep the air fresh and pure. The sweepers 
kept the public streets and the preserving rooms 
clean. ‘ Sentinel bees stood on guard between 
the wax pillars at the entrance of the hive to 
question all newcomers as to their business, to 
drive away vagabonds and to welcome ‘home 
those new bees of the family who had gone out 
for their first flight. 


"THE hive was beautiful, its storerooms brim- 

ming with honey and rich red and yellow 
pollen, and its waxen walls as polished as if 
they were made of silver. It was perfumed with 
the odors of all flowers. It held cases of food to 
be opened only when the community needed it, 
but enough to feed all the bees for the season. 
Suddenly, then, the hive stirred. 

The bees had heard outdoors calling them. 
Their work was finished and they wanted to 
£0 out and spend a holiday all together in the 
apple tree. A larzer bee than the others, 


|) loads of nectarand pollen, carry- ~ 


When they returned, even at sunset, the thou-. 


dressed in brownish yellow, poised at the door 
of the hive to lead the way. She was the queen 
bee, who had_not left her little ones for a year 
and had not, in all that time, seen the sunshine. 
Following: the queen bee came all the others, 
her children with new wings, the marketing 
bees, the little sculptors, the distillers of honey, 
the soldiers, even the humble street cleaners. 

Up, up to the branches of the apple tree that 
sheltered the hive they flew, each bee follow- 
ing the queen and trying to come closer to her. 
The queen felt a little dazed by the sun and the 
wideness of outdoors; she clung to a branch, 
and the others pressed about her, a merry, 
singing party of little laborers off for a holiday. 
How much they had to be happy about, their 
houses in order and their work done! 


UDDENLY, like the huge net of a giant 

dropping down upon them, blinding them 
and lifting them from the apple tree, the swarm 
felt itself covered and taken away. The bees 
were crushed, huddled, shaken, and when they 
could see’ again they found themselves in a 
strange place. 

They had been put inside a new, bare hive. 
They would never see the other, honey-filled 
one again, for the same giant who had caught 
them had taken advantage of their holiday to 
wreck their storerooms and carry out the 
dripping combs of honey. 

For a moment the bees’ humming turned to 
droning, as if they were in tears. Then a won- 
derful thing happened: 

’ One bee flew bravely up to the top of the 
bare hive and hung there by his fore legs. A 
second bee followed and: clung to the hind legs 
of this one. Many others followed until they 
made a living curtain from the roof to¢he floor. 
The bees hung there, perfectly quiet, for hours. 

At last one of them detached himself and, 
flying up to the top of the hive, began shaping a 
little brick of wax from his own body, and then 
fastened it to the bare walls of the hive. He 
made more wax bricks and put them in place 
with his jaws, and other bees began helping him. 
A few, with their jars for nectar and their 
baskets for pollen, ventured out of the hive 
door. The cleaners swept a place clear, where 
the architects might lay out new rooms for the 
young bees who would soon take the places of 
those killed in the great adventure of the 
swarming. 

The bees were beginning to build a new 
honey factory, as busy and as well ordered as 
the one that had been taken away from them. 
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Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Sani-Flush relieves you of one of 
the most bothersome household tasks 
—cleaning the closet bowl. 


- Sprinkle a little Sani-Flush into the 
| bowl, follow directions and flush. Rust, 
*  incrustations and stains in both bowl 


trap disappear quickly—without 
injury to bowl or connections. 


i: Order a can of Sani-Flush today. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
510 Walnut Avenue, Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Agents 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Ltd., Toronto 


Ask your dealer at 
once for Sani- Flush. 
If he is unable to sup- 
ply you immediately, 
send us 25c (stamps 
or coin) for a full size 
can postpaid. 
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This Dish 


Before You 


When you order foods for children keep Puffed Grains 
before you—these whole-grain toasted bubbles, puffed to 
eight times normal size. 

Remember their attractions—how children’s faces light up 
when they see them. 

Remember their exquisite taste, which makes them food 
confections. 


in 


Think how these flavory toasted 
bubbles taste with cream and sugar. 


Whole grains excel flour 
foods for children, as every 
mother knows. And this form 
makes those whole-grain foods 
attractive. 


More than that, these 


And Also This 


Remember, too, that Puffed 


Wheat and Puffed Rice are 
whole grains. They are rich 


minerals, etc., which part- 


grain foods omit. 


Think what they add to fruit. 


grains are steam-exploded. Every food cell has been blasted, 


so digestion is easy and complete. 


The Puffed Grains, prepared by Prof. Anderson’s process, 
are the best-cooked cereal 


pe 


Think how hungry children like them, 
crisped and lightly buttered. 


foods in existence. 


Consider all these things— 


how children love them, what 


rfect foods they are, and 


how fitted for digestion. 


And there are three kinds, 


each with different flavor, 
which avoids monotony. 


Puffed Wheat 
And Corn 


All Bubble Grains—Each 15c, except in Far West 


Puffed Rice 
Puffs 


These are more than breakfast dainties. One great way of serving 
is in bowls of milk. And every dish of fruit is better with these 


fragile grains mixed in. 


Think what candy Puffed 
Rice makes. 


Think what airy, toasted wafers 
for your soups. 


The Quaker O@mpany 


Sole Makers 


(3061) 


My Girl 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 129) 


Oh, that last sentence! How often I wished 
the woman had omitted it, or at least had not 
said it in Lenore’s presence. For some time I 
had realized that my girl was drawn to the 
stage. New York had wakened her, strength- 
ened her; she was sprouting in all directions 
and wild to stand alone. So I pleaded my 
youth renewed in her, showed her how precious 
each moment of her society was to me, but 
poseniend that if she would remain quietly at 

ome till her twenty-first birthday I would 
then do my utmost, if she wished it, to further 
her ambitions. 

As one of those who had helped to make the 
town, and had grown up with it, I had no 
difficulty in getting courtesies from the theater 
management and securing for Lenore privileges 
that were a trifle unusual. In the next year she 
met many theatrical people and was often 
allowed behind the scenes, and frequently, 
when the star was some old favorite of ours or 
the cast contained a likable girl, we contrived 
to entertain her in a quiet way. 

Lenore thus caught many glimpses into the 
hardships and disappointments of the life that 
might have made little difference to her had 
she been one of those truly called; but there 
was about her an antagonism to certain 
things which are at the very foundation of the 
actor’s success. Had she gone she was the sort 
of girl to have returned disillusioned within the 
year. That she came to realize this I feel sure, 
and Lenore never deliberately invited defeat. 

Her twenty-third birthday had seen her still 
heart-free, and I believe that when “‘he”’ came 
I recognized him before Lenore did; and, even 
in the moment when I shut my teeth and wished 
him a thousand miles away, I was glad that—if 
it had to come—it was to a man like Norris 
Hunt to whom I was to yield her. He was 
born here; his father and I were schoolboys 
together. But the Hunts moved to Chicago, 
and for some reason—press of business or lack 
of sentiment—they never seemed to think the 
home town worth a visit, until one fine day 
Norris, who is in business with his father, 
collected his arrears of vacation, his neuralgia 
(poor boy!) and his fishing tackle, and came 
up to see what a summer near the lake, and 
our more or less famous baths, could do for him. 


E WAS the first young man Lenore had 

ever troubled to know intimately. From 
the beginning they were absolutely congenial. 
I think I never saw two young people take life’s 
summits with easier stride or steadier pulse. 
I used to think, as I watched them swinging 
shoulder to shoulder down the flower-bordered 
path and out upon the maple-shaded street, 
intent on their love, yet sanely and sweetly 
alive to each other’s interests, that they had a 
larger bank account with the future than we 
had had, my wife and I. 


Norris went home in September; but in 
December he was back again for the holidays; 
and in the following May, Lenore and he were 
married. 

I don’t think I can write of it. It was 
neither selfishness nor jealousy; I suffered all 
the heart-tearing anxiety of the mother whose 
baby toddles out of her sight some morning 
and is lost. To see my girl, my Lenore, to 
whom I had been father, mother, companion, 
playmate, teacher, friend, going out—alone— 
into another man’s life; to see her going with 
steadfast, loving eyes and trusting heart, and 
know—as only a man can know—all that may 
shipwreck a woman’s love in that first moment 
of departure—I prayed! 

I think Norris understood something of 
what was in my heart that last night we wer: 
together, for he wrung my hand at parting 
until the bones ached. 


ENORE had excused herself early, claiming 
that she must retire betimes in order to 
look her best on the. morrow. Yet when | 
climbed the stairs, feeling old and very weary, 
and peeped into her room, meaning to stop and 
kiss her good-night for the last time, the room 
was dark and empty, and across the hall in my 
own the gas was burning low. 

She was sitting in the big chair by the win- 
dow, her head thrown back against her clasped 
hands, her eyes closed; but as I raised my hand 
to turn up the light she opened her eyes and 
looked at me. I’m a sentimental old fool, no 
doubt, for my heart leaped to my throat. 
There is something about that look of conscious 
womanhood in a girl’s eyes that thrills and 
shakes me to the core. ; 

“Daddy,” she said softly, sleepily almost. 

And then, somehow, J was in the chair, and 
I was holding her in my arms, and this stub- 
born, reticent old heart of mine-—-that I had 
bidden go through the ordeal without a sign— 
was breaking up and pouring itsclf out to her 
as it had never done before. 

“Daddy,” she said at last, “Norris will 
never know how much he owes you. All that 
he loves in me I owe to you. All that I am I 
owe to you. But oh, daddy dear, what is so 
much more important—all that I am not I owe 
to you. With my willfulness, my love of fun, 
my restlessness and eagerness to see things for 
myself, :' you had not been to me father and 
mother both in one I could never have known 
such an hour as this. You prepared me for my 
kingdom, daddy, and from my throne each 
day I'll bless and thank you.” 

Much more she said—and from her heart of 
hearts; and from that moment I ceased to 
worry about my girl. Dear, brave-hearted 
woman that she was now! I would have been 
. — indeed to regret any pain that gave her 

irth. 


Paderewski Close 


© 
Bon 


His Piano 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


When the German and the Austro-Hungarian 
empires, both doomed to dissolution, were on 
the crest of their wave of temporary success, 
they designed a new instrument to carry out 
their imperialistic aims. That instrument they 
sought to fashion out of the hopes and the as- 
pirations of the Polish people. The Austro- 
German manifesto of November 5, 1916, was 
designed to create a mutilated and hand-bound 
Poland out of a fraction of the territory of 
more than 300,000 square miles that had con- 
stituted the great Poland of 1772. To that 
fresh dismemberment they gave the name of 
“Free” Poland. 

Allured by the sound of the word, many 
Poles in Austria and Prussian Poland suc- 
cumbed to the deceit of the promises that were 
made by the two kaisers, just as they had been 
misled by the specious pledges of free Poland 
from the lips and hand of Grand Duke Nikolai 
Nikolaievitch in the first year of the war. 

Paderewski, who never had been in politics, 
had fewer illusions than some of the politicians. 
He saw farther and more clearly into the future 
than some of his countrymen in Europe and 
even in America. The Polish National De- 
fense Committee, in New York, declared its 
adherence to the Austro-German project, 
which warped the judgment of some of the 
best and most intelligent friends of Poland. 
To the declaration of New York Paderewski 


replied with a trumpet call through the Polish’ 


National Department at Chicago against the 
“Mock Kingdom of Poland” —a trumpet call 
as clear, as resonant, as true as one of his own 
notes on the piano. For Paderewski knew his 
Germans, and he knew the disaster that was 
awaiting the central empires. 


ROM the moment when the German armies 

poured over the borders of Belgium and 
swept into Luxemburg, the musician who never 
had been in politics felt in his heart that there 
was only one path for his countrymen to follow 
if they hoped to right the great wrong that 
had been done their country by consecutive 
partitions at the hands of Prussia, Russia and 
Austria. 

Paderewski, by instincts and intuitions that 
are given to artists and to women, knew that 
no good gift could come to Poland through 
German decisions. Both as an artist and as a 
man he had had occasion to discover the in- 
tensity and the permanence of the German 
hate for everything Polish. The force of that 


current of hatred had been revealed to him in 
a personal and peculiarly humiliating way on 
his first professional appearance in Berlin in 
the eighties. Hans von Biilow, at that time 
conductor of the Munich Opera and the out- 
standing figure in the Germanic world of music, 
sat in the front row, almost facing the Polish 
visitor, who already had made his ‘mark. 

Throughout the concert the German 
composer-pianist at frequent intervals not 
only presented the appearance of a man who 
was sound asleep, but added a convincing 
touch of realism to the part by an occasional 
ostentatious outburst of resonant snoring. 

After that concert Paderewski took a vow 
that he never again would play in Berlin. He 
has kept his word to this day, and there is no 
prospect that he ever will break it. 


ONVINCED by every token of history and 

by personal experience of the breadth and 
depth of the gulf that is fixed between the 
Polish race and the German race, Paderewski 
in the manifesto issued at Chicago on No- 
vember 22, 1916, appealed to the Poles of 
Russia, Prussia and Austria alike to rally to 
the Entente as their only hope, not only for 
the restoration of a free and independent 
Poland but for the reconstruction of the shat- 
tered structure of justice in the world. 

His voice rose above the din of arms, above 
the cries of the three million Poles whom the 
oppressors had ranged on opposite sides in a 
fratricidal struggle, above the tumult of con- 
tending parties, factions and cabals. 

That manifesto has been duty entered in the 
records of nations as a decisive document in the 
long and troubled history of Poland—troubled 
by diversity of counsel, troubled by disastrous 
experiments in impracticable parliamentar- 
ism, troubled by appalling adventures in the 
doubtful region of political idealism; but 
always illumined by a profound belief in repre- 
sentative administration and an unalterable 
conviction of the soundness, of the theory of 
self-government at a time when these terms 
did not exist in the remainder of Europe. 

Paderewski’s denunciation of a ‘Mock 
Kingdom of Poland,” dominated by Austria- 
Hungary and Germany, exerted a powerful 
effect, not only upon the destinies of Poland, 
but upon the course of events in the war as a 
whole in one of its most critical phases. 
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- ingly soothing and healing and helpful for improv- 


AVE upon wave of uncountable billions of dis- 

ease germs constantly assail your life and health. 
The germ’s business is disease and death, and it attends 
strictly to business. 

Mental stress—loss of sleep—anything that sends 
your vitality below par—makes you an easy victim to 
disease. 

But infection can’t dent the Lysol line. 

In every home there are germ-bréeding, disease- 
breeding places that must be disinfected systematically, 
if. you would make a better fight against disease than it 
can make against you. 

Lysol Disinfectant totally annihilates all germ life 
at the instant of contact. No germ, no matter how 
great its strength or how powerful its virulence, can 
live a moment in the presence of Lysol solution. 


There is but One, True Lysol 


Big hospitals everywhere rely upon it to keep con- 
tagion from running riot within their precincts. 


A reduction of sickness in the homes of thousands 
of families might be definitely traced from the time 
they began to disinfect regularly with Lysol. 


Begin today to make your, home germ-proof. Use 
Lysol regularly to disinfect toilets, sinks, drains, garbage 
cans, cuspidors, and dark, damp, sunless corners. 


The regular use of Lysol is easy and economical. 
A 50c bottle makes 5 gallons of powerful disinfectant; 
a 25c bottle makes 2 gallons. Get a bottle today — dis- 
infect the danger spots mentioned above. You will 
then make a better fight against disease than disease can 
make against you. 


Lysol is also invaluable for Personal Hygiene. 


—the product made, bottled, signed and sealed by 
Lehn & Fink, Inc. Don’ ttrust a counterfeit. Accept 


only the genuine article, sold in all drug stores, in our original yellow packages, for 25c, 50c, and $1.00. 


Lysol Toilet Soap Contains Lysol, 


and therefore 
protects the skin from germ infection. It is refresh- 


ing the skin. Ask your dealer. If he hasn’t it, ask 
him to order it for you. 


LEHN & FINK, Inc., Manufacturing Chemists 


*OUR SIGN IS OUR BOND: 


Samples Mailed Free. Send us your name and address, and we will gladly send you samples 
of Lysol Toilet Soap and also of Lysol Shaving Cream for the men of your family. 


Makers of Pebeco Tooth Paste 


Lysol Shaving Cream Contains Lysol, 


and kills germs 
on razor and shaving brush (where germs abound), 
guards the tiny cuts from infection, and gives the 
antiseptic shave. If your dealer hasn’t it, ask him to 
order a supply for you. 


120 William St., New Yor 


: 
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pring Dinner’ Served 


on the Divided Plate 


Food Prepared by Harriet E. Coates 


REEN is the background of nature. One 
longs for it in spring in the outdoors and in 


one’s food. It appears on each one of the plates 
here illustrated. With this green of grass and leaf 
there appear also the pink and red of the rose and 
the yellow of sunshine and the buttercup. Whcre 
:. one is serving two or three vegetables the color 
+e scheme of green, white and yellow, or green, white 
+ and pink might be kept in mind, particularly for 
luncheon occasions, when flowers of harmonizing 
q hues may be used as decorations. 


Creamed Eggs With Spinach and Mashed Pocesees 
Make a Good Spring Dinner, Not Too Heavy, Even 
for What is Called a “Finicky Appetite” 


Entrée Plate 


A Sweetbrezd Patty, With Buttered Beets and Cole- 
slaw Ornamented With Bits of Red and Green Pep- 
ers, Makes a Bright, Bouquet-Like Plate 


The Colorful No-Meat Combinations of Fish and Early Vegetables 


Shellfish Plate 


Those of You Who Like Shellfish Will Find Most 
Enjoyable This Well-Planned Dinner of Lobster 
Salad, Potato Chips and Fresh Asparagus Tips 
Which is Especially Attractive Served on a Prettily 
Decorated Divided Plate 


Vegetable Plate 


Baked Eggplant Natural, With Tomato Salad 
and Baked Sweet Pepper Stuffed With Rice, is 
a Warm-Day Combination Always Welcome 


Fish Plate 


Jellied Vegetable Salad Fills the Largest Part of 
This Plate. With it are Spaghetti With Cheese, 
and Tomato With Deviled-Egg Stuffing 


Dairy Plate 


Cottage-Cheese Loaf With Nuts on Lettuce, 


Potato Salad With Red and Green Peppers and 
Wax Beans Fill This Plate 


A Fish Dinner of Boiled Salmon, Cucumber With 
Oil Dressing and Green Peas—a Plateful That 
Looks Good in Spring 


Add Cocoanut to 
Your Puddings 


Improves 
the flavor 
and adds 
greatly to 
the food 


value 


COCOANUT CORN-MEAL PUDDING 


1 cup corn-meal % cup sugar 

1 cup barley flour 2 tablespoons shortening 

1 cup wheat flour 1 pint sour milk 

1 teaspoon salt 1 cup Dromedary Cocoanut 
1 teaspoon soda % cup Dromedary Dates 


Mix meal and flour with salt and soda. Add sugar, shorten- 
ing, milk, cocoanut, and dates (cut in halves). . Pour into 
greased mould, cover with a greased paper, and steam 
steadily for four hours. Turn out and serve with hot milk 
or any preferred sweet sauce. 


containing Dromedary 
Cocoanut are a wonderful improve- 
ment over the old-fashioned kind. It 
transforms them into delicious new 


dishes. 


COCOANUT RICE PUDDING 
1 cup rice 1 teaspoon grated lemon 
3 pints milk rind 
1 cup Dromedary Cocoanut 2 tablespoons butter substi- 
¥% teaspoon salt tute, melted 
2 eggs, beaten 1 cup sugar 


Wash rice, put it into the upper pan of a double boiler with 
the milk, and cook over hot water for two hours; then add 
cocoanut, salt, eggs, lemon rind, butter substitute, and 
sugar. Turn into a greased, fire-proof pudding-dish, stand 
in a pan of hot water, and bake in a moderate oven for 
twenty minutes, Decorate with cocoanut and serve with 
hot milk or custard. 


Try adding Dromedary Cocoanut 
to your favorite recipe for muffins, 
cakes, puddings, salads and desserts. 
It lends variety and a delicate nutty 
flavor to the plainest dish. 


COCOANUT BREAD PUDDING 
1 cup Dromedary Cocoa- }% cup sugar 

nut M% teaspoon salt 
1 pint bread crumbs 2 tablespoons butter substi- 
1 quart milk tute, melted 
3 eggs, beaten 14 teaspoon nutmeg 


Into a bowl put cocoanut, bread crumbs, and milk; and 
allow to soak fiftcen minutes. Add eggs, sugar, salt, butter 
substitute, and nutmeg; pour into a greased, fireproof dish, 
and bake in a slow oven for one hour. Decorate with 
Dromedary Cocoanut and serve with hot milk or any pre- 
ferred sweet sauce, 


DROMEDARY COCOANUT does 
not dry out or lose its flavor. It comes 
ready to use, hence the time and effort 
of laboriously grating the whole cocoa- 
nut is saved. 

Our latest cook-book 

‘“‘DROMEDARY WAR-TIME RECIPES”’ 

sent Free upon request 


The HILLS BROTHERS Co. 
Dept. B, 375 Washington Street, New York 
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HERE are no fixed styles in plumbing equip- 

ment, any more than there are in dress or 

motor cars. Conditions, tastes and fashions 
change. There must be improvements in anything 
that means so much from the standpoint: of appear- 
ance and service. ; 


“Standard” Plumbing Fixtures represent a uniform quality 
—a durability that does not vary with the years—but the 
fixtures themselves and the fittings change as betterments 


are developed. 


If your plumbing is over ten years old, it cannot be abreast 
of the times. It is time to remodel, to install new and up- 
to-date fixtures in Bath, Kitchen and Laundry. 


Again, if your plumbing is over ten years old it needs care- 
ful inspection, a complete going-over. If remodeling and 
inspection are sanitary problems in your home, and they are 
if your plumbing is old, call a contracting plumber. Obtain 
his advice. He can prevent trouble, and he will also tell 
you how to improve your plumbing so that it will function 


‘properly and be in keeping with the rest of the house. He 


can make it a health safeguard instead of a possible menace. 


“A building is known by its plumbing.”’ How true that 
is, applied to homes or public places. In the latter, good 
plumbing, properly maintained, draws patronage and brings 
customers back. For those who visit hotels, garages, etc., 
there is no better recommendation than good plumbing. 


If you live in a city or town, write for booklet, ‘‘ “Standard” 
Plumbing Fixtures for the Home.” If in the country, ask 
for “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures for the Farm Home.” 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


Pittsburgh 


Permanent Exhibits in the Following Cities: 


NEW YORK................35 W.318T CINCINNATI............. 633 WALNUT NEW ORLEANS.........846 BARONNE 
i NEW YORK (EX. DEPT.).. 50 BROAD OLE. .....311-321 ERIE HOUSTON..COR. PRESTON & SMITH 
BOSTON............186 DEVONSHIRE COLUMBUS.......... 243-255 8. THIRD -1206 JACKSON 
if PHILADELPHIA..... ..1215 WALNUT ANTON.......1106 SECOND 8T.N.E. SAN ANTONIO.......... LOSOYA 
WASHINGTON..... SOUTHERN BLDG. YOUNGSTOWN...... 458 W. FEDERAL FORT WORTH....... 826-830 MONROE 
PITTSBURGH.......... 439-449 WATER WHEELING. 30 JACOB KANSAS CITY.....201 RIDGE ARCADE 

8 


I 


PITTSBURGH..............106 SIXTH HUNTINGTON..2ND AVE.& 10TH ST. SAN FRANCISCO... .149-55 BLUXOME 
PITTSBURGH E. E., .6373 PENN AVE. W. TWELFTH LOS ANGELES ... 216-224 8. CENTRAL 
CHICAGO............14-30 N. PEORIA 91811TH DETROIT OFFICE..HAMMOND BLDG. 
ST. LOUIS............. 810N.SECOND MILWAUKEE............ 95 W. WATER CHICAGO OFFICE..... KARPEN BLDG. 
EAST ST. LOUIS, 15 N. COLLINSVILLE LOUISVILLE.............319W. MAIN TORONTO. CAN....59 E. RICHMOND 
CLEVELAND.............4409 EUCLID NASHVILLE........ 315 TENTH AVE. 8S. HAMILTON, CAN....20 W. JACKSON 


An Efficiency Kitchen 


When Paderewski Closed 
His Piano 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 134) 


Germany ahd Austria counted upon mighty 
results from the plot they had hatched in 
Warsaw. Their expectations were suggested 
by the arrival of 1,012,000 German military 
uniforms at various points in Poland. Into 
these uniforms were to be put 1,012,000 Poles, 
who would release an equal number of German 
and Austrian soldiers, who were to be em- 
ployed on the west and Italian fronts, and also 
for the subjugation of the Russian people. 

But the German-Austrian military and po- 
litical strategists had failed to take Ignacy Jan 
Paderewski into account. It was the clear 
word of Paderewski, resonantly spoken, that 
decided that the 1,012,000 German uniforms 
should never be worn by Poles. The first and 
almost immediate result of the Chicago mani- 
festo was the complete collapse of the German- 
Austrian scheme to induce the Polish people 
to fight the battles of the Hohenzollerns and 
the Hapsburgs under the glamour of promises 
that never were meant to be kept and could 
not have been kept, even if they had been given 
with an honest purpose. 

The vast moral power of the musician who 
never had been in politics produced a profound 
impression upon the imagination of the world. 
It especially arrested the attention of the 
Polish Committee in Paris, which was the rec- 
ognized medium of communication between 
the bewildered Polish people and the French, 
British and Italian governments. 

The eyes of the committee, seeking the na- 
tional leader who comes with every national 
emergency, rested upon the artist who had so 
deeply stirred the faith and stimulated the 
good sense of his countrymen. The name of 
Paderewski, in the minds of many Europeans 
as well as Americans, was synonymous with 
Poland. To Paderewski, the inspiring person- 
ality who had focused Polish patriotic senti- 
ment, the committee decided to intrust a task 
that would have taxed the capacity and the 
accomplishments of the most tried and sea- 
soned statesman in the world. 

That task was to establish unity and orderly 
government in Poland. 

Here was a mission that required the most 
complete freedom from emotional vagaries, the 
most highly developed political instincts, the 
most exact appreciation of human values and 
the most cold-blooded disregard of personal 
feelings. 


PADEREWSKI the new call from Po- 

land came as a task of overwhelming diffi- 

culty, augmented by his distaste for it. Above 

all things he had no desire to depart from the 

life of an artist, to which he was so passionately 

devoted, and venture into the untried and 
perilous region of statecraft. 

The spirit of self-sacrifice in which he ac- 
cepted the heavy burden which his country 
sought to impose upon him is best expressed in 
his statement to his stepson and loyal follower, 
W. O. Gorski, on the eve of his departure for 
Poland last November: 

“The greatest sacrifice I have made is to 
give up my art to serve my country; and when 
that work is done I shall return to my art.” 

Upon a man of Paderewski’s keen suscep- 
tibility to atmosphere and impressions, an 
incident that occurred in the harbor of Har- 
wich, England, when he was about to sail for 
the continent on a British warship with 
Madame Paderewski, his inseparable com- 
panion, on his mission to Poland, had the 
‘electrifying effect that the sun of Austerlitz 
exerted upon the mind of Napoleon. 

When the launch that was carrying the pre- 
mier of free and united Poland approached the 
vessel, an unusual sight greeted the gaze of 
Paderewski. The war-gray vessel was fairly 
white with an enormous flock ‘of sea gulls that 
had alighted upon it. 

“It is the symbol of the triumph of the white 
eagle of Poland!” he exclaimed in deep emo- 
tion, doubtless recalling the Bismarckian 
prophecy: 

“The day the white eagle is resurrected the 
black eagle will cease to exist.” 

To add to the force of the good omen the 
man who had been intrusted with the difficult 
task of pacifying and harmonizing the Polish 
people observed with a thrill of satisfaction 
that the name of the cruiser was “‘Concord”’! 


PON his arrival at the ancient Polish capi- 

tal, Paderewski soon had ample occasion to 
realize that he would need all the good omens 
that could be vouchsafed to him. His progress 
to the capital had been one long succession of 
cheers. Men of all shades of political opinion 
had joined in paying a personal tribute to him 
that seemed to justify the confidence that the 
Paris committee had placed in his popularity 
and his power of appeal to all classes of the 
people. 

In Warsaw the enormous complexities of the 
problem that faced him began to reveal them- 
selves with appalling reality. Paderewski 
found the health and the very life of the resur- 
rected body of Poland menaced, not only by a 
division of opinion and of leadership, but by 
the Red Peril which had been born of the cor- 
ruption of tyranny in Russia, had swept into 
Poland and was pressing on to Germany and 
toward the frontiers of France and the English 
Channel. 

He found, too, the specter of anti-Semitism, 
the curse of his country, stalking over the-ruins 
of cities and the ghastly litter of battlefields. 
Added to all the other difficulties, there was 
Pilsudski to be dealt with—Pilsudski of the 
Polish Legion, who had long been practically 
dictator of Poland. 


In this situation of extreme delicacy Pade- 
rewski developed qualities of leadership, of 
political sagacity, of persuasiveness and of 
conciliation which are the last to be expected 
of a man of artistic genius. The manner in 
which he rose to the supreme test again justi- 
fied the judgment of the Paris committee. 


#>- of the most striking features of the psy- 
chology of Paderewski, the musician, is the 
extreme sensitiveness that seems to be insep- 
arable from genius, and even from exception: 
talent in the direction of art. A few months 
earlier, at a great meeting of welcome arranged 
in honor of Marshal Joffre in the Metropolitan 
Opera House, in New York, the pianist- 
composer was playing Chopin’s “Polonaise 
Militaire’ when the belated guest of the eve- 
ning made his appearance. 

The entire audience sprang to its feet as if by 
one impulse, and the vast auditorium, from the 
orchestra to the topmost balcony, roared and 
reverberated for several minutes with a demon- 
stration unprecedented even in that temple of 
music. The packed multitude, which a moment 
ago had been held in thrall under the spell of 
the great Pole’s interpretation of the genius of 
another great Pole, completely forgot Pade- 
rewski; forgot Chopin’s “‘ Polonaise Militaire ”’; 
forgot everybody and everything but Joseph 
Joffre, victor of the Marne. 

Paderewski played on remotselessly without 
losing a measure or a nuance, struck the last 
note of Chopin’s masterpiece, walked from the 
stage, strode behind the scenes and announced 
to Mr. Gorski, with something very like tears of 
mortification in his eyes: ‘‘ Finis coronat opus. 
This is my last public appearance. I shall 
never play in public again.”’ At a concert in 
Philadelphia the sensitive Paderewski was so 
intolerably annoyed by the sound of footsteps 
that he stopped playing, arose from the piano 
and announced in dramatic tones as he stamped 
back and forth’on the platform: ‘You see, I 
too can walk; and I can walk out!” 

In the new circumstances, as the harmonizer 
and builder of the new Poland, the hero of the 
New York and the Philadelphia incidents 
seemed to acquire a pachyderm’s thickness of 
hide, the coldness of a man who never had given 
way to an impulse, the calculating habit of a 
man belonging entirely to the world and en- 


. tirely worldly. 


Against the anti-Semitic movement he set a 
face of steel. The man who a few years earlier, 
on a Western tour in America, had been pub- 
licly attacked as the backer of an anti-Semitic 
organ, the ‘“‘Dva Grosha,” proved the falsity 
of the accusation by suppressing with an un- 
compromising hand a well-defined plan for a 
boycott on the Jews in free Poland, which had 
the backing of several of the most influential 
national leaders, including a man who later 
appeared as a spokesman of his country at the 
peace conference at Versailles. 

With the same clearness of vision and the 
same fine appreciation of moral values, he 
brought the full force of his influence to bear 
in a determined effort to check the tide of Bol- 
shevism that was beating against the founda- 
tions of the new state. He did his work so well 
that in the ensuing election, the first expres- 
sion of the .will of resurrected Poland at 
the ballot box, the Bolshevik forces were over- 
whelmed and the political and economic 
structure of the state was placed upon the 
firm rock of social sanity instead of the shifting 
sands of unreasoned reform gone mad. 


JREMIER PADEREWSKI’S firm purpose 
was to present the cause of Poland with clean 
hands, an unsullied record and the power of 
unanimity before the peace conference. The 
attainment of the last-named condition was 
assured by the winning over of Pilsudski. 

It probably never will be known by what 
arts, arguments, blandishments or representa- 
tions Paderewski succeeded, not only in over- 
coming the opposition of the commander of 
the Polish Legion, but in including Pilsudski 
in the new administration. Certain it is that 
after two or three protracted conferences with 
Paderewski behind strictly closed doors, 
Pilsudski withdrew his hostility to the Pade- 
rewski government and accepted the portfolio 
of war in the Paderewski cabinet, although he 
retained the title of dictator. 

It should be pointed out that Paderewski’s 
victory over Bolshevism on the borderland be- 
tween Russia and Central Europe was a highly 
significant contribution, not only to the sta- 
bility of society in Poland, but to the cause of 
public order in Europe as a whole. 

In the intense preoccupation of his duties as 
a statesman and the builder of a new nation, 
however, Paderewski has had no thought of 
abandoning his art. To the persistent efforts 
to obtain his candidacy for the presidency of 
the Polish Republic, he replied with as persist- 
ent a “‘No”’—and for a curious reason, which 
casts a revealing light upon his profound reali- 
zation of the meaning of the ancient motto, 
“‘ Noblesse oblige.”’” He explained that reason to 
Mr. Gorski on the eve of his sailing from New 
York, when the Polish people already were 
turning their eyes to him for the office of chief 
executive: 

“T should be casting a reflection upon Po- 
land if, after having been president of the 
republic, I were to return to the concert plat- 
form in my professional capacity. No. 
should have to withdraw definitely from the 
platform. And I would rather be an artist than 
be president. For to my art, once the future of 
our country has been assured, I shall belong as 
I always have belonged.” 
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Sherwin-Williams Old Dutch Enamel 
gives woodwork the brilliant, glossy 
whiteness of porcelain. 


A trade mark 


every woman should know 


VERY housewife should 
be familiar with this 
trade mark. It identifies 
products that have every- 
thing to do with the beauty, 
cleanliness and preservation 
of your home. 

It means, first of all, a 
complete line of finishes—a 
special paint, varnish, stain 
or enamel for each surface 
in your home, made with } 
an exact knowledge of the our and the 
surface to be covered, and “™*™ 
so made that it will protect, 
beautify and endure. PS 

Itstandsalsoforthe house DeckPaintstands the weather 
that makes these fnishes— 9 
a progressive, resourceful 
company with years of ex- 
perience, ample resources 
and every facility for secur- 
ing and maintaining honest, | gs 
dependable quality. — 

Finally, it stands for serv- ee 
ice —the maintenance of a 
complete, efficient Decora- 
tive Department, which is 
ready at any time to help 
you with your decoration 
problems, whether you plan 
doing over a room, a single 


+ 


. Home decoration 
means home upkeep 


COLOR scheme is only as good as 

the finishes chosen to carry it out. 

Unless the paints, varnishes or stains are 

lasting, the effect is lost and the surfaces 

suffer. That is why quality is so im- 

portant; that is why you need a guiding 
mark in buying. 

Protection and decoration are the two 
keynotes of Sherwin-Williams Products. 

Many different finishes must be used 
in your home, but you need remember 
only one name—Sherwin-W illiams—and 
but one mark—the Cover the Earth trade 
mark—to get the best product for each 
different purpose. 

Many of these you can apply yourself, 
but for the bigger and more important 
work you need the services of a painter. 

In either case, whether you apply the 
finish yourself, or whether you employ 
a painter to apply it for you, your own 
interest, the necessity of getting the most 
for your money, of making beauty 
permanent and protection beautiful, de- 
a ay mands that you get a Sherwin-Williams 
Decorative Helps Free Product in a can that bears the Sherwin- 

Write for portfolio showing exterior Williams trade mark. ° , 
and interior suggestions in colors. Also Tell the Sherwin-Williams dealer in 
“The A B C of Home Painting,” a your town what surface you wish to treat 


practical home painting guide. Special, and he will cell the 
1 individual decorative helps sent on request. sd y g 
piece of furniture, or your i ‘Savess The Sherwin-Williams Co. Williams product for that surface. 


entire house. 617 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PRODUCTS 
PAINTS ann VARNISHES 


DYESTUFFS, COLORS, PIGMENTS, CHEMICALS, INSECTICIDES, DISINFECTANTS, WOOD PRESERVATIVES 
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ham 


needs 


Ready when you buy it for 
baking — broiling — frying 


No long hours of careful parboiling 
before you actually begin to bake the 
ham! No overnight soaking! No loss 
of flavor or nutrition! 


The old custom of soaking and par- 


| boiling ham before you bakeit or broil 


it, is to draw out its excessive salti- 
ness. This excessive saltiness is 


entirely due to the method of curing. 


Cured with scientific care, Swift’s 
Premium Ham needs no parboiling. 
Every bit of the meat is mild and 
delicious—with just enough of the 
sweet, salty tang on the surface and 
at the heart of the ham, too! 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Premium Ham 


There is an exactness in the Swift 
Premium cure that eliminates all 
guesswork. In the Premium proc- 
ess, there is just enough salt, there 
is just enough sugar, just enough 
smoking and just enough time 
allowed to insure that uniform flavor 
which has made fine ham mean 
“Premium” the world over. 


When you see the Swift’s Pre- 
mium wrapper and brand you know 
the ham you are getting. And buy 
the whole ham. Because your fam- 
ily will enjoy every bit of it, whether 
it’s the part that you boil, or fry, or 
bake, or broil. 


There is no waste to 
this delicious Premium 
Ham. 


Bake the butt—the soft 
fat all stuck with spicy 
cloves! Cut the tender 
center into slices for 
broiling or frying—it’s 
so mild it needs no par- 
boiling, either! And 
then boil the shank and 
serve it with vegetables 
—an old-fashioned 
“boiled dinner.’? The 
last morsel is just as 
delightful as the first! 


And when the meat is 
gone, boil the bone with 
almost any vegetable 
and get the last bit of 
that wonderful Pre- 
mium flavor. 
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OLLY, who lives in a tenement 
and works in a factory, takes the 
Mi day’s drudgery as a matter of 
ij course. Labor has for her the 
great meanings of daily bread, 
i} of a roof over her head, of the 

clothes she wears. But Diana 
|e! and Daphne and Gloria have no 
such reasons for work. They are lilies of the 
field, and the thought of toiling and of spinning 
never enters their pretty heads, for Diana and 
Gloria and Daphne have been raised, like most 
American girls, to think of their good clothes, 
and good times, and good manners, and of every- 
thing else that is good except the great good of 
the Day’s Work. 

And moreover, they argue, they are going to 
be married! 

“Do you mean,” I ask Daphne reproach- 
fully, ‘‘that by marriage you expect to enter 
upon a life of endless idleness?” 

Daphne wrinkles up her forehead. ‘‘But I 
shall have a husband to support me.” 

Now Daphne doesn’t mean that she is merely 
marrying a man to be supported. She really 
loves her lover and would marry him aside 
from any mercenary consideration. She simply 
voices the point of view of the average American 
girl, who expects, after marriage, ‘‘to sit on a 
cushion and sew a fine seam, and feed upon 
strawberries, sugar and cream.” 

Now and then some inspired young lover sees 
things as they are, and places before the lady of 
his heart a dream which may be compassed by 
reality. 

‘My father,” a certain dear girl confided to 
me, ‘‘was a doctor, earning a good income. 
We had always kept faithful and competent 
servants. My mother was a perfect house- 
keeper, gaining her ends so quietly that her 
daughters did not realize the years of training 
and experience which had gone to the making 
of such generalship. I spent several years at 
boarding school, and came home with many 
theories and with the feeling that now that my 
school days were over there should begin for me 
a reign of pleasure. I do not think that this 
feeling was well defined, but it existed in the 
back of my mind—that school was a treadmill, 
from which I had escaped to freedom. 

“T spent one winter in delicious idleness. My 
allowance was not large, but there was money 
enough and to spare for pretty gowns, matinée 
tickets and my week-end trips to the homes of 
school friends. I had never felt the pinch of 
economy, and I was care-free and content.” 


i HEN summer came I was engaged to a 


man whom I had met at one of the week- 
end parties. He was a charming fellow, who 
had his own way to make in the world, but who 
had a good start in his uncle’s law office in a big 
city. It was a genuine love match. I chose him 
from among wealthier suitors, because I knew 
he was the One Man in the World for me. 

“Tn planning our future home we decided to 
take an apartment. There was no other way, 
My husband would go to work very early and 
return late. To live in the suburbs meant hours 
wasted on the trains, rents of houses in the city 
were too high, therefore the apartment was the 
only solution. 

“T should keep one maid, I decided. Many of 
my friends kept two maids. As to how I should 
spend my days in a strange town where there 
would be few social demands on me, I did not 
give a thought. I simply mapped out my life as 
other women mapped out theirs—with an idea 
of infinite leisure, and of a domestic career with- 
out problems. 

“My lover was so devoted and tender that it 
came to me with something of a shock when he 
said to me as I rehearsed my plan: ‘Must there 
be a maid?’ 

“Why, Gregory,’ I exclaimed aghast, ‘no 
woman does her own work in these days!’ 

***T suppose not,’ he acquiesced, but his fore- 
head was knit in frowning thought. 

“You couldn’t expect me to cook for you,’ 
I persisted, and there were tears in my voice; 
“you can’t want me to be a drudge.’ 

‘Betty,’ he said, and looked down at me; 
and suddenly it was as if the heavens opened 
and I saw love personified. ‘Dear,’ he went on 
with my hands held tightly in his, ‘you know I 
want you to be a queen onathrone. But more 
than that I want you to be happy, and no idle 
woman ever kept the love of her husband or her 
own self-respect.’” 


“AT ANOTHER time I should have resented 

his sermonizing, but that glimpse that he 
had given me of the holy of holies of his heart 
made me listen. ‘My mother,’ he said with some 
effort, ‘never made her house a home. My 
father was a burdened man of affairs. She com- 
plained constantly of him as a money grubber. 
As a child I heard her taunts, which my father 
met steadily. ‘‘You must go without me,’ he 
would say when she urged him to join her in her 
frivolities. ‘I cannot play and make money too. 
I must tend the mill if I am to grind grist for 
you.” ‘He worked so hard that he died young. 
And then my mother worked—slaving for us, 
but complaining always: “I hate it.” To her 
labor was a dreadful thing. When she ceased to 
play she ceased to have any joy in life. 


***And so,’ my lover continued, ‘I grew up 
with a fear of women who led useless lives. But 
when I met you I forgot everything—but you. 
Yet the memory of my mother’s life persists. I 
am willing to bear any burden for you; to let 
you know only softness for the rest of your 
days. But it seems to me that there is a higher 
ideal—of a man and woman standing side by 
side, shoulder to shoulder; the woman shel- 
tered, yes, but taking her part—living vividly— 
vitally—as only those live who share willingly 
the work of the world—who do not exist idly 
amid the discontent of little things.’ 

“His earnestness drew me up and out of my- 
self. I saw what he meant. It was a call to me 
to come out from among the flock of pretty 
pigeons who preened themselves in a sunlighted 
garden, and to fly with him into the clearness of 
the upper air. Perhaps you will think it was a 
far cry from the keeping of a maid to such rhap- 
sodies. But I knew better. What he wanted of 
me was not slavery—drudgery—but the use of 
my powers. What did it matter how I applied 
them, so that they were applied? 

~ “The next day I went to my mother. ‘I want 
you to teach me how to be a helpmate to my 
husband,’ I said. 

“Vou ’ she laughed delightedly. ‘Dear 
child, it has come. He has waked the woman in 
you.’ ” 


I HAPPEN to know that my friend is a happy 
wife; she and her husband do not typify the 
oak and the clinging vine. They are rather two 
tall pines, standing side by side, breasting the 
storms together, sharing equally sunlight and 
shadow. 

_ Yet I confess that few women would have 
grasped that lover’s point of view. The sensi- 
tive girl would have demanded of her heart: 
“Does he love me as well as the man who would 
not let me labor?” Or the intellectual woman 
would have argued: ‘Does he call this the use 
of my powers—to drudge?” 

Yet much of man’s work is drudgery. Ask the 
bookkeeper, who sits for eight hours at his desk, 
if he is doing the work he loves; ask the gov- 
ernment clerk if his ambition is bounded by 
the deadly monotony of his occupation; ask the 
insurance man who wanted to be a writer, or 
the business man who dreamed of politics, if his 
day’s work is a matter of choice. I think few of 
them would answer ‘‘Yes.”” And what sort of 
drudgery is that of the doctor who never knows 
when he can sleep, who must keep vigils of 
twelve, or twenty-four, or thirty-six hours. 
And what of the drudgery of the lawyer, who 
sits up all night, poring over the details of some 
pressing case? 

And by what dispensation are Daphne and 
Diana and Gloria given the right to ease and 
softness when they marry such men? 

Yet it is just such men who as “‘helpmates” 
often have wives whose most important duties 
have to do with a day downtown in the depart- 
ment stores and the purchase of a skein of em- 
broidery silk, and who, as prosperity makes it 
possible, change their program only by riding to 
the shops in a limousine instead of a trolley. 

I spent last summer in a New England village 
which is now enjoying a wonderful prosperity as 
a summer resort, but which, by reason of its dis- 
tance from big cities, has preserved intact its 
ancient marital ideals. It seemed to me that I 
had come upon a sort of domestic Arcady, peo- 
pled by old men who carried posies to their 
wives and by old ladies who sang the constant 
praises of ther husbands. 


y= it was not always posies that the men 
carried, for one day an old sea captain came 
into the shop where I was ordering chops for 
breakfast, and asked for a tenderloin steak. 

He was very fussy about it in a certain gentle 
way, and it developed that his wife had suffered 
for days with neuralgia, and had been unable to 
eat. To tempt her he wanted the very best that 
he could buy; and in that seaside town, where 
fish is the everyday diet, steak takes precedence 
over every other gastronomic dainty. 

The man in town who orders a box of violets 
or a bunch of American beauties for his wife 
would have laughed at my little sea captain and 
his steak. But to me he was glorified by the 
way in which he spoke of his wife—a prim little 
person whom I saw later, and who was as plain 
and precise as possible. But to him she was his 
lady of dreams! 

It came to me afterward to know how she had 
shared his troubles. Without charm, without 
beauty, she was bound to him in a high and 
wonderful sense, because she knew the secrets 
of his heart, as no wife knows them who laughs 
lightly at life while her husband wrestles with 
the problems of existence. 

When I told Gloria of my sea captain, how- 
ever, she came back at me with the flaming 
argument: ‘‘Times have changed. Modern 
men are not held to women by old-fashioned 
virtues. They demand beauty and brains and 
individuality.” 

Yet I am not sure that any man was ever 
held to his wife by the fact of her perfect com- 
plexion, or that she had written a “‘ best seller,” 
or created a sensation of any kind. Such women 
are perhaps overexploited in the newspapers, 
but unless beauty and brains and individuality 


ho Keeps Step 
With Her Husband 


Why She is the Successful and * 
Happy Wife: By Temple Bailey 


AUTHOR OF “HIS WIFE,” ETC, 
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are linked to what Gloria calls “the old-fashioned 
virtues” they count little in the sum of a wife’s 
success. 

The bond of marriage goes deeper than ex- 
ternals, and it is a matter of fact, and not of 
theory, that the wife who has three well-cooked 
meals on the table—whether she prepares them 
or not, the wife whose house is swept and gar- 
nished—whether she wields the broom or not, 
the wife who adjusts her outlay to her income, 
is the wife who is ‘‘on her job.”’ She is the suc- 
cessful wife and the happy one. She can never 
be relegated to the background of her husband’s 
life because her dignity and competency consti- 
tute a claim to his respect which will hold be; 
yond any claim of the wife who is weak and 
vacillating and incompetent. 

Now and then we are treated to the state- 
ment that the helpless wife is the best beloved. 
I believe this is rarely true of the man whose 
day’s work is made up of striving and of strug- 
gling. Such a man needs a woman to buckle on 
his armor. Her economies, her enthusiasm, her 
serene routine, may be set side by side with his 
militant qualities and form a perfect partner- 
ship. 


CHARMING oollege girl, who, after ten 

years of married life, is alive in the finest 
sense of the word, taking her pleasure as radi- 
antly as she assumes her burdens, relates her 
experiences quaintly: 

“‘Having left college with the idea that I had 
knowledge enough packed under my pompadour 
to run the world, I was somewhat astonished to 
find that homekeeping was a complicated busi- 
ness. I had looked upon it lightly, arguing that 
if generations of practically untrained women 
had followed the profession successfully, then 
why not I, who had learning at my fingers’ ends? 

“When I found, however, that I had under- 


.estimated my responsibilities I faced marriage 


exactly as I would have faced a career had I 
been a single woman—with a sense of progres- 
sion. I knew that with a career in view, I 
should have taken stock of myself thus: ‘To- 
morrow I shall have a little more experience, a 
little more expertness. Next week I shall excel 
where I now fail. Next year I shall be worthy 
of some little success. In five years I shall have 
achieved.’ In other words, I should have made 
each day’s work count toward some desired,end. 

“T decided that simply because I was married 
I was not predestined to stand still, so I began 
my freshman year of matrimony by tackling the 
mysteries of menus and of maids and of bring- 
ing comfort out of chaos. 

“In my sophomore year I added the impor- 
tant lessons of motherhood, which had to do not 
only with the setting of fine stitches into tiny 
garments, but with the sterilizing of milk and 
the study of food values. 

““My junior and senior years carried these 
studies to completion, and had also to do with 
schools and church and society and the creating 
of an atmosphere which should keep husband 
and children within the circle of home influence. 

‘‘There has been no narrowness in my life, for 
my homekeeping has put me in touch with 
many modern problems. I have found myself 
vividly interested in the immigrant question 
when Marjorie and Ted went to the public 
schools and rubbed elbows with the little Greeks 
and Poles, whose residence on a side street en- 
titled them to equal educational privileges. I 
have found myself insisting upon health-office 
inspection when infantile paralysis has threat- 
ened my little folk. My husband is ambitious 
and successful, and I have to be mentally alert 
to keep step with him.” 

Such a wife not only keeps step with her hus- 
band, but marches in tune with the universe; 


and should her marriage be a failure in a senti- - 


mental sense, her wifehood can never be a failure. 


You Can Now Get 


Prepared 


Junket 


MADE with MILK 


as well as Junket Tablets. 
‘‘Prepared Junket’’ (Nesnah) 
has the sugar, flavor, etc., 
already added. Easily and 
quickly made—simply stir in 
lukewarm milk and let stand. 
Comes in 6 pure flavors. A 
package makes six to eight 
dessert glasses of Junket. 


Plain milk—Nature’s most 
wholesome food—when made 
into Junket is tempting, at- 
tractive and delicious. Jun- 
ket is both food and dessert. 


Try a package of Prepared 
Junket—you will like it. 


A Recipe Booklet and 
sam: eee of either Prepared 
Junket or Junket Tablets 
sent for 3c. stamp. 
full package for 12c. 


The Junket Folks 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
Canadian Factory: 


Chr. Hansen's Canadian 
Laboratory, Toronto, 


Knitted— 
not woven 


For boys 
and girls 


NITED STATES government experts in child 
welfare work recommend “‘a soft underwaist’ 
for growing boys and og . 
Millions of mothers know the Nazareth Waist aids 
the health and happiness of active children. 
The , elastic-knit fabric prevents binding; ab- 
sorbs perspiration, lets it evaporate. Knitted suspender 
tapes support outer garments. Buttons wn ¢ 
front; has pin tubes for supporters. Sizes | to 
13 years. In warm weather let the children wear 
the Nazareth Waist Union Suit, knee length, 
fio sleeves; shirt, pants and waist in one garment. 
If your dealer cannot supply you se: name. 
NAZARETH WAIST CO., Dept. 2 
l 349 Broadway, New York 
Mill at Nazareth, Pa. 
0 SS 0 


If your dealer cannot supply you—send 25c 
forthis dainty Bonnie-B V eil that you “ Just 
Slip On”—no tying or pinning! Ask for 
No.122. The Bonnie-BCo., Inc., 230 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Also Importers of 
Famous Bonnie-B Hair Nets. 
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Varnish 
time 
is here! 


Valspar. 


White Fleet.’’ 


to pieces.”’ 


ESTABLISHED 1832 


It retains its brilliancy on outdoor 
woodwork without spotting, cracking 
or blistering, and looks new and fresh 
long after ordinary varnishes have ‘‘gone 


Valspar is easy to apply and dries over 
night. Use it this Spring when you 
varnish anything, outdoors or indoors. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 
460 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Largest Mapafactress of High-grade Varnishes in the World 


Toronto London 
Amsterdam 


New Vee TRADE VAENTHES MARK 


W.P. FULLER & CO., San Francisco and Principal Pacific Coast Cities 


UT-OF-DOORS it’s Varnish time—and that means 


Boat-owners first discovered that Valspar is such a re- 
markable out-of-door varnish. 


They found that when they varnished 
their boats with Valspar, even the parts 
that were constantly exposed both to 
, water and weather would come through 
the season bright and fresh. When they 
used ordinary varnishes they had to re- 
f*| varnish such exposed surfaces two, and 
wid ae even three, times during the season. 


; That is why Valspar is now used on 
all exterior (as well as interior) varnished 
woodwork on most yachts and motor 
boats, and also on large steamers such 

as, for instance, the United Fruit Company’s ‘‘ Great 


VALENTINE’S 


SPAR 


The Varnish That Won’t Turn White 


The reason that Valspar is such a wonderful out-of-door 
varnish is because it is weather-proof and water-proof. 
It positively won't turn white. 


Copyright 1919, Valentine & Company 


VALSPAR ENAMELS 


These Enamels are composed of pig- 
ments finely ground in Valspar and have 
all the desirable qualities of Valspar itself 
for outdoor or indoor work of all kinds. 
They are made in 12 rich colors, and in 
black and white. Like clear Valspar, they 
are absolutely water-proof and very durable. 


Special Offer: Don’t be content merely 
with reading about Valspar—Use it. 


For 25c in stamps we will send you 
enough Valspar to finish a small table or 
chair. Or, if you will write your dealer’s 
name on bottom line you need send us 
only 15c for sample can. 


Your Name. 
Your Address. 


Dealer’s Name 


The Twins and “Poor Mother” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


that had always held a big Bible and a photo- 
graph album. 

Bob drew in his breath in a loud whistle; and 
Lucy, even, was moved to remark: “‘ Mother! 
How have you found time to do all this—and 
you never asked me to help you!” 

“Do you like it, dears?” she asked eagerly. 

do, ma,”’ Bob cried. “Sorter gay, all 
right, but it kind o’ cheers you up.” 

“Of course it will save the furniture a lot,” 
said Lucy. 

“Yes, dear, that’s why I did it,” mother 
smiled, turning her face away. ‘“‘ You and Bob 
must bring your friends here for tea. See, I 
have all the tea things ready.” 

With this transformation accomplished, 
mother rested temporarily and set about find- 
ing employment, still surreptitiously. 

She went first to the dean, who, on hearing 
who she was, arranged for her to assist in the 
library every morning from nine to twelve, and 
promised her the probable opportunity of con- 
siderable home work in indexing forthcoming 
books by faculty members and similar employ- 
ment. In another week mother was earning 
money! 

The task of breaking the news to her off- 
spring was not easy. 

“T don’t like it; frankly, ma, I don’t like it,” 
Bob declared. ‘‘What’ll the other men think 
to see my mother working in the old library? 
I oughter be doing something myself to keep 
you out of it. I’m going to, by jinks!” 

“All right, Bob, do it,’? mother declared. 
“Only remember that the better education you 
get now, the more comfortable you can make 
mother when she’s really as old as you think 
she is.” 

“You'll be all worn out, rushing home to get 
our luncheon,” Lucy said; ‘‘and it looks so 
funny to have one’s own mother a college 
employee.” 

“Lucy,” said her mother sharply, “I will 
not have a snob for a daughter.” 

“I’m not a snob; only father’s position, a 
minister ——’”’ 

“And mother’s position—a minister’s widow 
with two children to educate and no money— 
just think of that too.” 

The children withdrew, and mother pushed 
back a rebellious golden lock and sighed. How- 
ever, she went to the library. 


OB was the first to yield to the lure of the 

teacups in their corner of the gay little 
sitting room, where the autumn sun streamed 
in and nobody considered the fading of the 
carpets. After the fashion of boys, he had 
formed a speedy bosom friendship with a class- 
mate, a youth of somewhat more sophisticated 
upbringing, who wore “‘elegant”’ neckties. Bob 
announced one day that he was bringing him 
home that afternoon to tea. 

“Want old Syd to meet Lucy,” he said. 
“And ma’s teacups look kind o’ lonely. Syd 
says his mother has tea every day ’bout five.” 

At five Lucy was ready, in her best frock, 
and so was mother, but not in her best frock. 
Her best frock was black silk. Instead, she 
was wearing a new white waist. 

When Bob entered with his friend she rose 
with a smile and an outstretched hand, saying: 
“So this is Bob’s new friend, Sydney Porter, 
we’ve heard such great things about.” 

“Pleased to meet you, Miss Shepard,” said 
the embarrassed Sydney, looking at her with 
awkward admiration. 

A delighted chuckle escaped from mother, 
while-amazement was written on Bob’s face 
and consternation on Lucy’s. “I’m Bob’s 
mother,’’ the woman said quickly. ‘‘This is my 
daughter, Mr. Porter. I think you must have 
been born in Ireland.” 

“No, I was born in Waterbury,” the youth 
stammered solemnly, bowing to Lucy. ‘‘’Course 
I can see now you’re old—I mean older. Must 
have been the light.” 

“That’s it—the light. Lucy says our chintz 
is too dazzling,” mother smiled. ‘‘ Well,we’llall 
have some tea now. Bob, go fill the hot-water 
kettle.” 


HE tea party was not entirely a success, 

because mother asked Sydney leading ques- 
tions about himself, to make him feel at home; 
and he hovered near the tea table replying to 
them, and evidently feeling very much at home 
at last, so that he drank three cups of tea, and 
ate six tea biscuits, and told her the story of his 
life, while Bob and Lucy hovered on the out- 
skirts. When he finally found a way to back 
out of thé room, it was mother he told that he 
would come again, “you bet,” dropping his 
cap as she shook hands with him. 

Mother presently found Bob glum and Lucy 
close to tears. ‘‘Wasn’t the tea right?” she 
asked. 

“See here, ma,’’ said Bob, while Lucy pro- 
tested faintly, ‘I ask old Syd here to meet 
Lucy if 
“To meet both of us, I hope, my dear,” 
mother put in. 

“Well, of course; but to meet Lucy any- 
how, ’cause she’s in his class and he don’t say 
six words to her; I’d like to punch his old 
head.” 

“ Are you blaming me, dear?” 

“Well, I dunno, ma; but you don’t look the 
way you used to somehow. Nobody ever took 
you for Lucy before; and old Syd stuck around 
you like—like a bee ’round a jelly tumbler, 
and you never gave Lucy a look-in.” 

Mother put an arm around each twin and 
spoke softly. ‘Sydney will see Lucy often,” 
che said. ‘It won’t take him long to learn 
that I’m a little old lady. But he'll like this 
house better because I tried to make him feel 
at home in it the first time he came and didn’t 
treat him like a little boy. I don’t want your 
friends to be scared at your mother. Besides, 


don’t you want your old mother to look young 
and have people like her, my dears?” 

‘““’Course we do, ma,’”’ Bob protested, touched 
as usual by her appeal. ‘Only you look so 
young, I—I can’t quite dope it out.” 

“Nor I,” said Lucy. 

Mother suddenly kissed them both. “TI 
hope you never will be able to ‘dope it out,’” 
she said. 

The next time Sydney came, mother wore 
her best black silk and Sydney and Lucy sat 
together on the sofa and talked about football, 
Keats and Professor Day. 


Pprorrees DAY was rapidly becoming 
Lucy’s favorite subject. He was the lecturer 
in “‘ English Lit.”” and mother gathered that 
had a wonderful voice and a fascinating pres- 
ence, and made everything so interesting you'd 
fust do anything for him in the way of extra 
reading, and that he wasn’t married, and 
wasn’t old, and was full of fun, and read poetry 
beautifully. In short, he was Lucy’s professoriil 
crush. It may be that some dim memory of 
her own girlhood led mother to put a hand on 
her bosom at the more ardent of these out- 
bursts of enthusiasm and presently to watch, 
in the library, for a chance to encounter the 
paragon. 

The chance was not long in coming. Pro- 
fessor Day presently appeared with a list of 
books he wanted put on the reserve shelf for 
his classes. He was a man about forty, mother 
guessed, rather trim and well set up, without 
glasses and with a humorous twinkle in his eye. 

“Thave a daughter in your freshman course,” 
said mother. “I shall have to read some of 
these myself to keep up with her. It’s very 
difficult keeping up with one’s offspring.” 

“Did you say a daughter?” the professor 
queried. “‘Don’t you mean a sister?” 

‘Sometimes I wish it was a sister,’ mother 
sighed. ‘‘ Daughters are so strict.” 

Professor Day smiled, and looked more care- 
fully at the new library assistant. ‘Tell her [ 
assign nothing to freshmen their parents can- 
not read with impunity,” said he. 

“If you say so, she will believe it,” mother 
replied, their eyes meeting. 

It seemed to him she was laughing at him 
just a little. It seemed to her that he was 
secretly pleased at being laughed at. She 
slowly let her eyes fall, and the professor 
moved away —to inquire who the new assistant 
was. Mother got the books from the stacks, 
and read a poem of Keats, and then another 
poem of Keats, before she emerged with her 
load, her eyes shining and wistful. Mother, 
too, was finding college a beautiful, new ad- 
venture! 


UST what went on in the library in the next 

few weeks the twins never knew, but it was 
certain that mother was displaying a brand- 
new ability to quote from the poets; and it 
was equally certain, though not generally ob- 
served as yet, that Professor Day had frequent 
occasion to consult the new assistant, the one 
with the rebellious yellow hair, even penetrat- 
ing with her to remote stacks in search of an 
ancient edition of ‘‘ Piers Plowman.” 

But it was not till November that Lucy 
came home one noon fluttering with excite- 
ment. ‘“‘ Professor Day’s coming here this after- 
noon!” she cried. ‘‘ Mamma, dear, have your 
very bestest tea! I went up after the lecture to 
ask him about a magazine poem he quoted, and 
he surprised me so you could have knocked me 
over with a feather. He said ‘I’ll bring the 
magazine to your house at tea time to-day.’ 
Isn’t it wonderful, mother?” 

“Ves, dear, it is wonderful,” said mother, 
looking at her daughter with a puzzled frown. 

This was an unexpected complication! What 
should she do? In her uncertainty she did 
nothing and, when Professor Day arrived, 
Lucy was on hand, almost tiptoe with excite- 
ment. She ran to the door to let him in, and 
when he asked ‘“‘Is your mother at home?” the 
woman in the little sitting room detected no 
suspicion of the truth in her answer. It was 
only when Lucy brought him in and started to 
introduce him, to see suddenly the two shaking 
hands like old friends, that her face fell. 

“T have brought this magazine for your lit- 
erary daughter,” he was saying, ‘‘and this for 
your very frivolous self’’—and, to her amaze- 
ment, Lucy saw him produce from his coat 
pocket a box of chocolate peppermints! How 
did he know her mother liked chocolate pepper- 
mints? And it was so—so undignified, a pro- 
fessor of English literature and the widow of a 
clergyman swapping chocolate peppermints! 
She certainly felt like stamping her foot, and 
she felt even more like bursting into tears. 
Then she gritted her teeth and passed the tea 
and cakes. She made numerous efforts to 
lead the talk into literary channels, but the 
professor wouldn’t do anything except joke, 
and mother encouraged him, laughing at his 
foolish remarks. Finally, sure she could keep 
back her angry, disappointed tears no longer, 
Lucy slipped away. 

Her mother saw her go, and sighed. 

“Why the sigh? ’’asked the professor, stretch- 
ing his hands comfortably to the fire, before 
which the tea table was now drawn up, and 
looking intimately at the woman across it. 

“You would hardly understand,” mother 
smiled. ‘Poor child, she thought you were 
coming to see her when you spoke to her this 
morning, and naturally she was flattered. Girls 
are very silly about professors, you know.” 

“Thanks,”’ said he. 

“You're quite welcome. I didn’t have the 
heart to disillusion her. I’m afraid I hoped 
something would happen so she wouldn’t find 
out. I’m a bad mother, I guess.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 144 
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Home 
Refrigeration 
-this man’s NEWEST gift 


MB C. H. LEONARD, the industry's 


greatest builder—after 36 years’ refriger- 
ation manufacturing—has perfected new and greater features in his 
super-success which bears his name—the Leonard Cleanable Refrigerator. 
He has built more than a Million Refrigerators, and one-sixth of all 
refrigerators sold annually are made by him. 


Now when family health and food conservation are imperative comes the announcement of 
rounded inside front corners and the snowy porcelain that can't be scratched in his masterpiece, the 


LEONARD 


Refrigerator 


The U. S. Government uses his refrigerators in hospitals, on board ship and in cantonments. 
They received first prize at the Panama Exposition. 


C.H.LEONARD 


The Leonard Cleanable can be washed clean as a china dish. No odors due to dirt lodging in 
cracks, crevices or corners can taint or spoil food. It’s the only one manufactured with one-piece 
porcelain extending entirely around the door frame, over the edges and with rounded inside front 
corners. It’s the only one equipped with patent, non-leaking device, insuring durability. No sunken 
floors to hinder cleaning. | :; 


Merely closing the door automatically draws 
it air-tight because of the Leonard Trigger Lock. 
This saves ice and food. Rear icing doors can be 
furnished to make it unnecessary for ice man to 
come into the house. Ten walls of insulation keep 
the cold in and maintain even low temperature of 
scientifically circulated cold, dry air from minimum 
of ice — saves ice bills. 


Buy From Leonard Dealers Only 


Leonard Cleanable One-Piece Porcelain Lined 
Refrigerators are NOT high priced, and we make 
refrigerators to suit every purse. They cost no 
more than refrigerators without these special im- 
provements. 


Leonard dealers in all the principal cities 


Write for Mr. C. H. Leonard’s Book 
“Care of Refrigerators” and ask for 


illustrated catalog. 
Buy a refrigerator now! 
Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. It’s a necessity. Saves work, worry, food, footsteps and money. 


. . Properly chills water and beverages; keeps children’s milk at 
“Like a Clean China Dish” 104 Clyde P ark Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. healthful temperature. Take your husband with you when you buy. 
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of all. 


Food for Days 
In Each Wagon 


In 1000 pounds of squash, melons, beets, tomatoes, cu- 
cumbers, etc., there are about 75,000 calories—the energy 
measure of food value. . 

There are about the same—75,000 calories—in twelve 
30-cent packages of Quaker Oats. 

Figuring 3000 calories as a person’s daily food need, either 
load would feed one person 25 days. | 

In the vegetables mentioned 95 
per cent is refuse and water. 
Quaker Oats there is no refuse, and 
only 7 per cent is water. 


Compare the Cost 


When you buy foods—for break- 
fast in particular—compare the cost 
with Quaker Oats, the greatest food 


Compare them by calories—the unit 
of energy value—as governments do 
in figuring army rations. 

Some necessary foods at this writ- 
ing compare in cost as follows: 


In 


Quaker Oats 
Round Steak 
Veal Cutlets 

Average Fish 
Salt Codfish 

Dried Beef 


Cost Per 1000 Calories 


5c 
4lc 
57c 
60c 
78c 
70c 


better food. 


They are flaked 


Note that meat and fish foods, on 
this basis, cost ten times Quaker Oats. 
That is, one meat breakfast costs as 
much as ten of Quaker Oats. 


Yet the oat, you know, is vastly 
It is almost the ideal 


For the sake of fine flavor, get Quaker Oats. 
from queen grains only— 
just the rich, plump, flavory oats. 
but ten pounds from a bushel. 


One way to cut down food cost is to make 
this dish delightful. 


We get 


Prices reduced to 12c and 30c per package 
Except in the Far West and South 
Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 


KITE 


275 Pee Pound 


295 Calories Per Pound 


(3053)__| 


The Twins and “Poor Mother” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 142) 


“Tt’s rather ridiculous,’ said he with a 
frown. ‘‘ You wouldn’t want me to come to see 
her, would you?” 

“Certainly not!” cried mother almost 
sharply. 

He looked at her questioningly. 

“That needs an explanation?” she asked. 
“She is eighteen; you are 

“Forty.” 

“Exactly. I want her to have a wonderful 
time for the next four years with all the nice 
little boys. I want her to savor her youth to 
the full.” 

The woman spoke low but passionately; and 
Professor Day watched her face and wondered, 
fascinated and irresistibly moved to tenderness. 
They spoke after that in low tones, while the 
room darkened and the firelight glinted on 
mother’s hair and the brass teakettle. 

When he had gone, mother sought Lucy out, 
but the door of the girl’s room was shut and 
bolted. 

“I’m studying,” her voice answered brief 
and curt. 

And that evening she went off to a dance 
with Sydney and Bob and a girl classmate in a 
mood of studied hilarity, with scarcely a word 
to her mother. 


ISELY or not, mother attempted no fur- 

ther advances, but that night she was still 
up when the party returned, listening at the 
head of the stairs. She heard Lucy saying good 
night in a laughing voice, and then a low whis- 
per, and another laugh—and stole back into her 
own chamber to sleep at last. 

Lucy’s wound was deep, however, and slow 
to heal. Matters were not greatly helped the 
day of the big game. It hadn’t occurred to the 
twins that mother would be interested in a 
football game. Her ignorance of football was 
profound, and their father had always declared 
it brutal, in which judgment she had con- 
curred. 

Syd was coming for Lucy at one-forty-five, 
and Bob was going for Bess, the other member 
of their mixed quartette. They dashed through 
lunch, and Lucy left mother to clear up, while 
she ran upstairs to dress. But presently she 
heard mother upstairs, also; and when she 
came into the hall, there was mother emerging 
from her room, dressed for outdoors, too, with 
the college green and gold on her coat lapel. 

“Mother! Where are you going?”’ Lucy cried. 

“To the game, dear, of course,’’ said mother. 
“It didn’t occur to you and Bob that J might 
want to see it, too, did it?” 

Lucy had a moment of penitence. “No, it 
didn’t,” she admitted. ‘‘ You and father al- 
ways said football was a brutal game and never 
let Bob play in high school.” Then her face 
hardened suddenly. ‘Are you going with— 
with 

“Ves, dear, I’m going with ”” mother 
answered softly. ‘After all, you know, he’s 
nearer my age. In fact, he’s forty.” 

“What’s forty?” cried Lucy. 

“Tt’s one more than thirty-nine, dear,” 
mother replied. 

“Mother, I think you’re—you’re—you’re 
terrible!” Lucy almost sobbed. you’ve 
spoiled my day!” 

“Still, you’ll cheer, won’t you, when Syd’s 
roommate makes a touchdown?” mother re- 
torted. ‘And bring Syd back for tea after the 
game.” 


YD’S roommate did make a touchdown— 
two of them—and he also came for tea, and 
several others came, and the little sitting room 
was crowded with a laughing throng, and Pro- 
fessor Day was compelled to get up on a stool 
and make a speech, and Syd insisted that Lucy 
sing the college song, while everyone applauded 
and joined in the chorus, and.mother sat by the 
tea table, the professor beside her, and beamed 
on the gathering with eyes that were bright 
and misty by turns. 

She kept Sydney to supper and, after it, had 
the satisfaction of seeing the three youngsters 
gayly preparing to set out for the celebration. 
Rob came back from the hall, however, and 
asked her to go too. “Lucy thinks you might 
like to see the bonfire,” he said. “‘Come on 
with me and Bess.” 

“Does she?” Mother’s face lit up. ‘‘That’s 
sweet of you both. But the old Jady’ll sit by 
the fire to-night. I can’t spin, but I’ll work on 
catalogues.” 

When they had gone, she drew up her chair 
to the table and was busy with her catalogue 
cards when the bell rang. It was Professor 
Day. He was still there when the children 
returned. There was a smell of tobacco smoke 
in the sitting room too! The cards and the ink 
bottle were still on the table. Opposite, by the 
pret chair, was a volume of Keats. He 

ad been reading to mother as she worked, the 
quick eye of Lucy decided. Domestic—abso- 
lutely domestic, just as if he belonged there! 
“‘Shan’t I air the room out?” she asked, when 
both the professor and Syd had gone. 


“No,” said mother, ‘I like the smell of 
smoke—when I know Bob hasn’t made it.” 

“But you were never used to it, mother,” 
Lucy prodded. 

‘Perhaps that’s why,” her mother suddenly 
answered. “Lucy, dear, come here. And you, 
too, Bob. I want to tell you something.” 

They drew near, curious and a little awed. 


haven’t quite approved of your poor 

mother for some time, have you, dears?” 
she went on. ‘‘ What I want to tell you is that I, 
too, am just young for the first time, and I’m 
going to college too. I want to tell you how 
wonderful it is to be young, and read poetry, 
and see games, and have bright pictures around, 
and tea parties and songs. 

“Lucy, dear, I was married when I was 
younger than you are. You were born when | 
was youragenow. Yourfather was many, many 
years older than I. He was a dear, good man; 
a better man never lived—I don’t need to tel! 
you that. But he never knew I was young, ani 
he never knew I wanted songs and games ani 
bright pictures and—and tea at five o’clock. 
He didn’t feel the need of those things himself. 
I want my children to be as good and kind and 
noble as he was; but I want them to be young, 
too, and to learn to love the bright, joyous 
things of youth. ‘ 

“T want Lucy to have lots of beaus, and Bob 
to love lots of girls—not too hard, but just 
nicely and romantically till the right one comes. 
You're such serious little people, both of you, I 
can give you this advice. You don’t need to be 
told life is real, life is earnest. You never let 
your poor mother forget it!” 

She paused as if thinking, and Lucy looked 
at her brother. But in his eyes was only 
wonder, and tenderness for his mother. 

“Mother,” said Lucy, “has—are you 
and ” She broke off, unable to bring herself 
to say the words. 

“No, darling,” mother smiled, with a little 
droop to the corners of her mouth. ‘ Would 
you feel so badly if it did happen though?” 

“Tf what happened?” asked the puzzled 
Bob. “You don’t mean Professor Day?” 
Lucy nodded affirmatively at him, and he 
drew in his breath. ‘“It—it would be kind o’ 
funny, after—after father,’’ he stammered. 

““It—it would be shocking,” said Lucy. 

“You mustn’t say that!” mother pleaded. 
“Think, dears, think how you feel. You, Bob, 
like to be with Bess, don’t you? And you, 
Lucy, I heard you laughing in the hall with 
Syd, and you admire Professor Day too. Do 
you think mother can’t admire people or want 
to laugh with people? Do you think poor 
mother isn’t lonely sometimes? Do you think 
mother doesn’t feel at night sometimes as if 
she wanted somebody to lean on, to confide in? 
—* you understand that mother is young 
too 

“‘T gave up my youth once, all my bright, gay 
youth, to bring you two into the world. Won’t 
you let me have a little of it back now?” 


“THE tears were close to her eyes, and Bob 

suddenly put his arm about her. “ You lean 
on me, ma!” he cried. ‘‘And you do just what 
you want to. I guess we can trust our old 
mother, eh, Lucy?” 

Lucy, too, was softening, but there was a 
stern little frown still lingering between her 
brows. ‘I don’t believe I could ever sit in his 
courses again the—the same way, if he was 
my—my new father,” she said slowly. 

“Wouldn’t bave to; you could get it all at 
home,” said Bob, who lacked subtlety. 

“But next half-year you’ll have Professor 
Dewey in composition,” said mother with a 
little smile. ‘‘ Besides, dears, this is all very 
foolish talk, when he’s only coming to Thanks- 
giving dinner with us.” 

“And so’s old Syd; I asked him to-day,” 
said Bob. ‘‘ He can’t get home; he’s broke.” 

“Oh, he shouldn’t have taken me to the 
game!” cried Lucy. 

“You'll have to be very nice to him Thurs- 
day then,” mother smiled. 

“Looks as if I was the goat,” said Bob. 
“Whom am I going to be nice to?” 

“Hurry and find somebody who isn’t going 
home for the holiday,” his mother answered. 

May I?” 

“Of course you may, silly.” 

“Gee, I know somebody! Some day we’re 
going to have—eh, ma? Good old Thanks- 
giving!” 

“Yes, good old Thanksgiving. Now kiss me 
good night, dears, you must be tired.” 

Bob gave her a smack and a hug and went 
up to bed, but Lucy lingered; when he had 
gone, she suddenly put both her young arms 
about her mother and kissed her. ‘‘I—I—I’ve 
been horrid,” she half sobbed. “I—I didn’t 
realize. I’m not sure I quite do yet.” 

Mother’s own tears fell on the girl’s head, 
but there was a smile on her lips. ‘It’s be- 
cause your name wasn’t Sylvie, dear,” she 
answered. 


The First Thief of France 


OULD you ever really like a robber? Don’t commit your- 


self to a decided “no” yet. 


Wait until you have met that 


engaging rascal, Canardin, in Burton Kline’s dashing new romar- 
tic serial, “ The First Thief of France,” which he wrote expressly 
for the entertainment of the readers of THe Lapres’ Home 
Journat. Then, if you can, answer this question in the usual 
way. The story will begin in an early number. 
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(KMERICKS MOST FAMOUS DESSERT 


CHERRY JELL-O 


- 


(CHERRY ) 
punt PROF FLAVOR 


{ VEGETABLE COLOR 


ORANGE JELL-O 


SPANISH SALAD 
LEMON JELL-O 


STRAWBERRY JELL-O 


CHOCOLATE JELL-O 


he beautiful dishes shown on this page 

are all made of Jell-O. Nothing just 
like them has ever been made of anything 
else. 


First of all, then, it should be noted that 


Jell-O is always sold in packages like the . 


one shown at the upper left corner with the 
Cherry Jell-O. It wouldn’t be Jell-O if it 
came in any other kind of package. 


The Orange Jell-O dessert could have been 
made without the fruit and whipped cream 
and still have been a perfect Orange des- 
sert, for Jell-O has the true fruit flavor. 


Lemon Jell-O (third from the top) is used 
for salads as much as for desserts, and the 
Spanish salad at the left is only one of 
dozens fully as good that are made of 
Lemon Jell-O. , 


All the year round Strawberry Jell-O is 
wonderfully popular—with fruit in it when 
plentiful and alone when fruit is scarce. 


When you think of making a Chocolate 
pudding don’t overlook the fact that the 
most perfect one can be made in the least 
time by using Chocolate Jell-O. 


Such raspberry desserts as the one shown 
below, and dozens of others, are to be had 
regardless of season, for Raspberry Jell-O 
furnishes them in delicious flavor. 


The Jell-O Book tells all about these things 
and many more that will interest every wo- 
man. If you have not received a copy and 
will send your name and address, one will 
be mailed to you promptly—free, of course. 

Pure fruit flavors only are used in making 
Jell-O. All grocers carry the six different 
flavors in stock, and sell them two for 25 
cents. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 


RASPBERRY JELL-O 
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HEI 
Vinegars 


Every drop awakens flavor 


OU use so little vinegar on vegetables or in salads 
—just enough to bring out the flavor and to add 
a new taste—that it is certainly economical to make 
sure of the quality—for where good vinegar improves, 
poor or impure vinegar spoils and wastes good food. 

The difference in cost between the best vinegar and 
the ordinary is too small to consider, because the food 
you use it on costs so much more. 

Heinz Vinegar, guaranteed by the Heinz label, by 
the name that in all the well-known 57 Varieties means 
good things to eat, is fine of flavor, mellow and of a 
purity greater than any food law requires. 

It is made of the 
finest materials and 

half-gallons, aged in wood until 
Malt, Cider,and White the aromaand flavor 
are fully developed. 


Pints, quarts and 


In bottles 
filled and sealed in 
the Heinz 
establishment 


wd THROUGH 


HEINZ’ COMB 


CSTD 1869 


PURE MALT 
VINEGAR 


Baked Beans 
Spaghetti 
Tomato Ketchup 

India Relish 57 


PURE FOOD 


ONE QUART 


Some of the 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are poched in Canada 


What I Mean 
by Americanization 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


The American was to be a journeyman, do- 
ing his bit at the making of the land. If this 
was not a worthwhile job, then there was no 
place for the stranger. We had mines to dig, 
wells to drill, buildings to erect, railroads to 
construct, farms to plow, sewers to lay, ma- 
chines to build, and when one had done his 
share of these there might come the singing. 

The Lord had laid on us the responsibility: 
of reclaiming for mankind a large slice of this 
lost land, and all else could wait in life till this 
end was reached. 

In this steady drive we made ourselves. We 
were impatient with those who called out to 
stop or go slow. The pace that we set was that 
which must be kept. ‘All men are born free 
and equal,” we called to the newcomer; and 
went on, forgetful that he was not free—for he 
had still the limitations of his old life—nor 
equal, for many reasons. 

Manifestly a man without tools is not the 
equal of the man with, and those here already 
were men who knew the language of the new 
land, who knew its spirit and the way to meet 
it and run with it, who had access to the heart 
of a people.and knew what its call was. 


The Answer to Bolshevism 


*O THIS is America! A scramble for a liv- 
ing! Much to see, but no gne to interpret 
it all. So thought this new American. Then 
the padrone came forward as a savior. Life 
was not to go out anyway. And, with others 
in like situation, possibly from his own coun- 
try, equally ignorant, equally handicapped, 
the new American starts his life. 

It takes a brave and a very ambitious man to 
lift himself out of such an environment. Easily 
he becomes a victim to the shrewd, predatory 
padrone or boss. He falls into debt and be- 
comes mortgaged to ignorance and squalor for 
years. His ideal of America has suffered a 
change. 

“And is this freedom?” he says to himself 
as with tired back he bends to his work, with- 
out hope that the burden will be lighter to- 
morrow. He cannot read the signs which warn 
him of danger. He cannot read of the oppor- 
tunities which city and country offer. In his 
own land perhaps he had no chance to learn in 
his own tongue. In this new land he is too 
tired, too hesitant to learn this strange, diffi- 
cult tongue. 

Is it any wonder if to this dissatisfied 
stranger the voice of one who speaks to him in 
the language of home has authority and carries 
far? And if this voice preaches disconttnt, and 
violent discontent, as the one sure path to 
better days, is it strange that he should 
listen? 

Who are the men who master this new 
world? Plainly the ones he knows, from whom 
he has suffered. Do these same men control 
everything? Are there no sweet places of ref- 
uge? He can find no one to make him see the 
greater America. The whole of this continent 
is to him the cramped apartment, the dirty 
street and the sweatshop or the factory. To 
the sweep of the great land and its many beck- 
onings his eyes are closed. And in his isola- 
tion and ignorance and disappointment there 
is fruitful nesting place for all the hurtful mi- 
crobes that attack society. 


American Women Can Help 


te man is our charge. The women of 
America can help him to understand 
America. He needs and deserves care, solici- 
tude, thoughtful consideration. Ignobly put— 
it will pay. More manfully said—it is our duty. 
Worthily—it is our opportunity. 

Economically that man is a potential asset 
which we should not waste. Give him a 
glimpse into the philosophy which underlies 
our struggle, and he will turn into a cheerful, 
strong fellow worker in the making of America, 
as have all the rest who have preceded him. It 
is money in our pockets that he should be able 
to care for himself, that he should know our 
language, that his body shall be well nourished 
and his mind hopeful. So much for the purely 
selfish side. 

As to our duty, it grows out of our loyalty to 
ourselves, noblesse oblige. But we may look 
beyond these and find a finer reason for doing 
all in our power to reveal America to this man. 
He is a human being whom we can help to a 
truer view of that which we have said before 
the world was the most stimulating, invigorat- 
ing, developing of all atmospheres—that of 
freedom. 

And the test of our democracy is in our 
ability to absorb that man and incorporate him 
into the body of our life as an American. He 
will learn to play the game, tostand to the chal- 
lenge that makes Americans; the unfostered 
self-sufficiency of the man who knows his way 
a has learned it by fighting for it will yet be 


First of all, the hand of friendship for that 
new American, the voice of a friend who shall 
be an unselfish adviser, a guide in this strange 
land of troubles, small and large, but equally 
incomprehensible. Then the school, the night 
school; or if not that, the shop school. And 
with these the community center, the gather- 
ing place that represents all America. And in 
= os activities the American women should 
ead. 

This is a program that has been well thought 
out. It has been tried out in a small way and 
found successful. It needs but nurturing to de- 
velop into a plan that will make the word 
“ Americanization” one of exceptional pride. 


If the Government will shape the policy and 
undertake to make the propaganda for this 
definite end of giving a first insight into Amer- 
ican words, newspapers, politics, life, that 
which has been regarded as the work of genera- 
tions can be started in a very short time and 
men put on their way toward real citizenship. 

Tam not urging the absurdity that men can 
be transformed into Americans by a course in 
school. This is but a beginning. Knowledg: 
of our language i is but a tool. ‘‘ American” 
the expression of a spirit, an attitude ieeerd 
men and material things, an outlook and 4 
faith. Our strange and successful experiment 
in the art of making a new people is the resul: 
of contact, not of caste; of living together, 
working together for a living, each one inter- 
preting for himself and for his neighbors his 
conception of what kind of social being man 
should be, what his sympathies, standard: 
and ambitions should be. 

Now, this cannot be taught out of a book. It 
isa matter of touch, of feeling, like the growth o/ 
friendship. Each man is approachable in a dif- 
ferent way, appealed to by very contradictory 
things. One man reaches America through 
a baseball game, another through a church, a 
saloon, a political meeting, a woman, a labor 
union, a picture gallery or something new to eat. 

The difficulty is in finding the meeting place 
where there is no fear, no favor, no ulterior 
motives and, above all, no soul-insulting pat- 
ronage of poor by rich, of black by white, of 
younger by elder, of foreign born by native 
born, of the unco bad by the-.unco good. 

To meet this need the schoolhouse has been 
turned into a community center. It is a com- 
mon property, or should be. All feel entitled to 
its use. hen we were younger this kind of 
machinery was not necessary, for we were 
fewer in number, lived in smaller communities 
and felt a common interdependence which 
made each one a trumpet-blowing herald of 
democracy. To-day, however, there must be 
some thought given and some money expended 
in even having an opportunity to touch the 
hand of a fellow man. 


Our School System an Instrument 


BELIEVE that more and more thought will 

be given to our school system as the most 
serviceable instrumentality we possess for the 
development of a better America. It has been, 
we must confess, a very much taken- for-granted 
institution. It is probably, of all our inven- 
tions, the one of which we are most proud and, 
like other of our inventions, we have not real- 
ized the greatness of its possibilities. We have 
become accustomed to hearing it spoken of as 
the heart of the nation. But this figure must be 
taken with very definite limitations. It is*the 
beginning of things for the boys and girls, but 
to the man and the woman it is almost a thing 
outside of life. This should not be so, for it 
may be the very center of the social, the intel- 
lectual and, in smaller places, of the economic 
life. This is so, in fact, in Switzerland and in 
Denmark, and is becoming so in many places 
in our country. 

To the necessity for more thorough educa- 
tion of the people all countries have become 
keenly alive. One large part of England’s grand 
plan of reconstruction is the founding and con- 
ducting of a great national school system out 
of which “lta more men and women of 
trained minds and trained hands. 

As we move farther and farther from the war 
we shall discover much that we do not now see. 
But this one thing stands out more plainly 
than ever before: 

This world is to belong to the workers, those 
who do and those who direct the doing. Not 
merely to those who drive the nail or lay the 
brick, but also to those who have come to a 
higher capacity through education and larger 
experience, the men of scientific knowledge, of 
skill in the arts, of large organizing capacity. 
Ease, sheltered repose, will come only to those 
who themselves have earned it. This is the 
inevitable tendency of democracy. 

This thought is not new to America; it is 
American, for here we have climbed the rough 
road of experience together, each jostling the 
other and pushing the weak ones aside. To the 
swift and to the strong there will always come 
the premiums, but to the cunning and to the 
greedy there will be given less and less of op- 
portunity. 

The test is to be in peace as it was in the time 
of war. Are you fitted for the fight? The man 
who knew how knowledge could be converted 
into power was the man for whom there was 
unlimited call. So it is increasingly to be. To 
be useful is to be the test that society will put. 
Each man’s rights are to be measured not by 
what he has but by what he does with what 
he has. 

The honors—the croix de paix—the richest 
rewards will go to the capables, those who are 
not standardized into “‘men machines,” those 
who dare to venture and learn to lead. 

But all must work, and this duty to work 
and respect for work should be the earliest 
lesson learned. And it should be taught in the 
school, not as a homily, but in a living way, by 
tying work with instruction, making the thing 
learned apply to something done. I should 
like to see the day when every child learned a 
trade while at school, trained his mind and his 
hand together, lifted labor into art by the 
application of thought. 

To be useful is the essence of Americanism; 
and against the undeveloped resource, whether 
it be land or man, the spirit of this country 
makes protest. 
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[he Young Mothers’ Registry 
Extra | 
By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 
aNo Extra Cost | Attending Physician in Diseases of Children to the Society of the Lying-in Hgspital, New York City 

That’s what you get in What Makes the Baby Cry ? shake from side, also the 
tert’ of thats young mothers have to uble motion will prove more effectual. 1 
it ‘uxurlous. CO ‘ ‘ learn to bear hearing the baby _ the baby falls asleep after such treatment it is 
A~ ) cushion inner soles is like cry. Usually this crying dis- because he is too tired out to stay awake. 

d : walking on velvet. turbs them very much and the When the cry of a young baby is accom- 

D, i natural impulse is to pick the _ panied by drawing up of the legs, a pained look 
n { The Original and Genuine baby up or, in fact,todoalmost on the face and the sound is strong and rather 
in Tt Binks aR, anything in order to stop the _ sharp, continuing when he is taken up, rocked 
x 1 —_——} child irom crying. Fathers are or walked with, then the baby may be in pain. 
is even worse than mothersinthis respect; andas In such a case an enema of warm water with 
7 | . for grandmothers, it is hard indeed to find one a pinch of bicarbonate of soda in it should be Sifted through Silk 

a if a3 who can stand hearing a baby cry for more’ given and the abdomen gently massaged to 
at fF than a very few minutes at a time. help expel the gas in the intestines, which may O fine that it doesn’ t show. 

. JPSMITH SHOE CO-JOHN EBBERTS SHOE C0. - Knowing how much the family objects to be causing the pain. A little of this warm -) So fragrant that it charms. 

* aa. Shoes ------- ne fale Shoes hearing the baby cry, the average trained nurse water and soda may also be given by mouth So different that it stays on un- 

i icago MtzRO _ will prevent this as much as possible. She is and the baby held up against the mother’s til you want it off. 

. They ated on * breaking Sus to be in the home only for a short time anditis shoulder for a moment to help get up the gas That is Pussywillow, the finest 

- . easier for her to hold or rock or walk with baby, on the stomach. face powder the house of Henry 
—yet they are up-to- date in while she is there, than to train him properly Tetlow has created in fifty years. 

lt style. It’s all in the cushion. and educate the family to bear a little crying SUALLY after the gas is expelled the baby Made in White, Flesh, Pink, Cream 
of If there is no Dr. when it is necessary for the baby’s best good, will stop crying at once and will be content and Brunette. 50 cents a box. 

f- There are some nurses, of course, who realize to stay quietly in his crib. Rocking, walking F S leOnR t 
A. Reed dealer ree Sample On Reques 

y . ° how necessary it is for baby to be started right with, patting, andso on, do not help pain of any ‘alan b tf di 
h in your city, “and who do their full kind. If there is no 7 aie 

a write us duty by beginning his colic or distended ab- ——<— ; 
or ¥ training from the first domen or other signs Pussywillow Powder Tablets in White 
t. day he is born. Such ; : of colic, and the cry is and Flesh. Pussywillow Rouge in Rose 
and Brunette. Both in purse-size box with 
Ae a nurse will leave a that of pain, possibly puff, 50c each. ‘ Ask your dealer for them. 

family with a well- the baby has an ear- 

i trained baby, and the ache. To find out i het CO., Est. 1849 
fe mother will have no about this, press ere of Pussywillow Dry Shampoo 

trouble afterward. firmly just in front of 145 HenryTetlow Bldg. , Philadelphia, Pa. 

n the opening of the 
a 64 IS a baby’s right ears. If there is in- 

0) to cry some each flammation there, the 
re eye when he enters the this is done. A hot- 

“ ORDER BY MAIL ‘ world or else be or water bag or hot flan- 

‘ . « to do so by his doc- nel should then be 
of The Souths Most Famous Confection tor, otherwise his ‘ placed over the ten- 

1 ORIGINAL lungs will not begin Ss — der ear; or, if this 
d their proper function. - i oy does not help, the ear 
” | CREOLE PRALINES Crying is the baby’s : may be ed syr- 

first exercise; it is far . inged with a soft- 
(GRUNEWALS) more important that ; bulb syringe and 
As pure as any confection can be made. . . 
Produced in a model, new and absolutely sanitary - he should cry some ' warm boric-acid solu- 
1 factory. Mail orders filled anywhere. every day than that : tion. b 
st wrapped he should be exercised Gasin the stomach 
1e P. O. or Express Money Orders or personal checks by any adult mem- and earache are the 
n, received. ber of the family. two most common 
d aoe OF 7 (sampte) - - bey 4 From fifteen to thirty causes of sudden at- 
1- minutes’ crying each A Regi Bab tacks of pain in a 
BOX OF 24 3.00 t ‘ gistry vy : 
d, Sent Parcel Post — day is about right. young baby. This 
1- Prepaid, Insured a _ After the nurse leaves, what should the in- treatment is only for temporary relief; the 
ae ‘Write # experienced mother do if the baby wakes out of cause of the attack of either colic or earache 
= “ettnene | NEW SrLEans a sound sleep, with no apparent cause, and be- must be sought for and found by a doctor if it 
“ “gins to cry lustily? First she should examine occurs at all frequently. 
ye him to see if he is lying in a wet or soiled diaper; A baby may be crying from real hunger, but 
. if so, he should be changed and made com- this is a fretful cry, usually quite continuous 
it fortable at once, turned over on his side and except when he is actually taking the food. 
a = Kanes " left alone. Loss in weight, or failure to gain, and a hun- 
- Sigal Sided 3 y If this does not stop the crying she should _ gry, pinched look will help the young mother 
in - F . try to make him comfortable in other ways— __to decide about this cry. Holding, rocking, 
BS Cleanliness * were «= Purity feel of hands and feet and warm them if they and so on, will not stop it. 
. are cold. Do not pick the baby up to do this, When a baby is really ill the cry is not apt to 
a- but warm some stockings and warm his little be strong, but more of a moan, and generally 
1e feet by rubbing with a warm hand; then put - there will be some fever or other signs of sick- 
d on the warmed stockings and warm bootees ness that even an inexperienced mother can m 
h- and place a hot-water bag in the crib, near the _ tell. Indulgence will not stop.such a cry, and ; 
at baby, but not touching him. The hands may a doctor or a nurse should be asked to examine Z 
of be warmed in the same way if they are cold, the baby. Vice-Versa Hair 
and wool mittens put on. Mothers often tell me they are afraid to let HOSE lovel 
“4 See that all his underclothing is ‘comfortable the baby “‘cry it out” for fear of a rupture. If > ove y soft waves you envy aa 
“ and dry, and that he is not lying in a mass of _ the abdominal band is properly put on, this re, be yours im half an hour with 

wrinkles or with a pin sticking into him. Ifit seldom if ever happens. To be sure it will not Aurora” Hair W ondwi RS ond ris ee be 
se is in summertime, see that he is placed where happen, a strip of adhesive plaster may be pane, a eae ae Aurore” Wavede 
ot it is cooler, so that he may be more comfortable firmly attached to the abdomen in. such a 8 
1€ in this way. manner that the navel will be kept in while Leave the wavers on while you dress, rest, 

a If the crying then continues, give him an the necessary training is being done. ~ = Aa Pek a short time you have a 
er ounce of warm boiled water (no sugar in this ecoming ac 
of water). If it is near his mealtime, this may be NOTHER thing inexperienced mothers are them on tor 
y. “And Mother's going to make a crib the cause of his crying; let him wait the full apt to do to stop the baby from crying is to pe a — 
se Of my pretty Kiddie-Koop. time, however, and do not feed ahead of time give the child a rubber nipple or so-called mgd avers require noheat. Try them 
1€ Baye yer yy yoy just fer your own comfort, in stopping the cry. ‘“‘pacifier” to suck. This is one of the most ‘today and discover the real beauty of 

For the price of a good crib alone. J ary MB se , your hair. Two colors—Shell and Amber. 

‘ Keeps baby safe, day and night, indoors or A little extra crying will do much less harm injurious habits a baby can form. The ¢on- 
1S “a out, from birth thru fourth year. than overfeeding and an attack of indigestion stant sucking enlarges the tonsils and any Send for a sample card of 3 for 25c, or 
sh that will probably follow. adenoid tissue that may be present; it pro- buy at your nearest notion counter 
> motion. Folds to Garry, Simple. to trim as After you have done all you can to see that motes the flow of saliva and wastes it, so that host WScaLoss@, 
he wits te foe free folder explaining 10-day there is not anything really wrong with him, digestion is impaired. It causes sore mouth, 160-L Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
he ial offer. Dealers—get proposition. if he still continues to cry, just try taking him sprue or thrush, and even little ulcers on the 
D- E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO. up for a minute. If this is what he wants, he _ insides of the cheeks. } 

For Conndonban-Tilabie tate Go. t will stop almost at once, in which case you Many different forms of infection are also 

1e 5 should put him right back in his crib; for if caused by this vile “pacifier” habit. The rub- 
in : you once begin to take him up when he cries _ ber nipple is dropped, flies walk over it, other 
»d REO GIRD for it, he will lead you a very hard life and be- children and even the mother herself: put the 
AS come a most nervous and unhappy little baby. _ nipple in their own mouths and then give it to 
x _ A cpatipes poor baby. Fortunately, in the last few years 
t. 3 V4 All-Elastic Corset IGHT shining directly in a baby’s eyes is this bad habit has been growing less frequent. 
y a very uncomfortable for him and may wake Thumb sucking is as bad, but I have seen 
at Wit The Feature “3 him out of a sound sleep and cause crying. young mothers encourage this habit as “‘it is 
Ne > Loud, sudden noises, as a sharp scream or _ the quickest way to get baby to sleep and stop 

} GIRDLE is made en: 4 banging of a door, may wake and frighten a _ his crying.’”’ This is to all ob- 

d lastie tae baby into a fit of hard crying. Usual house-  jections that the “pacifier” habit is and even 

yer holds he should get used to. more, for it spoils the shape of the little thumb pote rong’ 
rk rhe MB. . Rig Bang pom Above all things, do not begin the shaking and fingers, as well as thé mouth, and may adays. Cheap imitations are everywhere. 

ated method of construction and habit by jogging his crib or carriage when he ruin the jaw or the arch of the mouth, so that cull 
he cee Peabo ty der caeghndes oe wakes up and cries. I have watched young a long and expensive siege with the dentist will first introduced in America. We sell direct from mill 
Sport wear. White or flesh. Retail, $3.00 mothers shake a baby in his carriage until I have to be gone through with when the teeth honest, 
ig © $9.00. CAUTION could not stand it any longer. Some not only come in all crooked and malformed. can get it direct from us at prices lower than you pay 
Id The TREO GIRDLE has the feature elsewhere. 

a ine’ band, and, therefore, supports Including the. VICTORY 
is the body above and below the waist- a HE YOUNG MOTHERS’ REGISTRY is a mail department conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to COLORS VICTORY ROSE, VICTORY RED and 
he line, Other similar all-elastic garments ne give monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their babies. Babies must be registered before they are six VICTORY BLUE. 

EL sito _— ban ~! idl? months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope and 3 cents in stamps extra, to cover the cost of service, Drop us a line. Tell us the colors you like. veut be 
i uringt G R E 4 Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which must be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, etc., will go to you promptly, free of charge. 
n; IRDL delighted with their beauty and low prices. Wri 
ad Tree 1608 Filth Ave., Ne care of THE Lapres’ Home JournaL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. THE INTERNATIONAL MERCERS, Inc. 
In Canada: Eisman & Co., Toronto aN ee Dept. 55, 23 East 26th Street, New York City 
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SERVICE 
THRIFT 


-DUSY Miss America chooses Jack Tar 
Togs for work and play. They're so 

becomingly girlish, so appealing, and at the 

same time so sensibly serviceable. 

Jack Tar Togs are real thrift 


garments. Their sturdy mate- 
rials wear and wash perfectly © 
and their well-cut lines hold the 
swing of style as long as the 
garments last. 
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Jack Tar middies, dresses, 
skirts; bloomers and smocks—the 
pretty, durable clothes so truly 
economical to buy and to wear. 


You'll find Jack Tar Togs in ; 
good stores everywhere, jot 
the ru 


Look for this label . mitte 
Write us for Jack Tar Style Book, Dept. C-1, this £ 


and give us the name of your dealer. ings 


Tue Co., BALTimMoRE, Mb. 


d 
a x 
in 
time 
if 
they 
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The American Girl’s New Citizenship 


She Keeps Well. She Learns. 


She Has Good Times. She Strives Toward an Ideal and Serves 


ES, I know I 
Y should learn 
things,” she 


By Helen J. Ferris 


Organizer for Girls’ Work, War Work Council, Y. W. C. A. 


reads aloud from an 
interesting book. 
Others have enjoyed 


says. “But why do it 
in our club? Don’t 
the girls who go to 
school learn enough 
there? And aren’t 
the girls who go to 
work learning all the 
time there? For my 
part, I think our club 
should be just forgood 
times.” 

One answer to this 
is that if a club were 
to do nothing but 
have parties every 
week, all the members 
would soon grow tired 
of it. And another 
answer is that learn- ‘ 
ing something inter- 
esting isn’tnecessarily 
dry and dull. Indeed, 
it can be made one of 
the most enjoyable 
parts of the whole 
club program, and the 
plans suggested here 
are some of the ways 
in which clubs of girls 


doing raffia work, 
bead work or stencil- 
ing. Pretty things for 
theclubroom or forthe 
girls’ own rooms may 
be made in this way 
at the club meetings. 

A class in home 
making is one that ap- 
peals to many girls. 
One club made such a 
course very interest- 
ing by conducting a 
poster contest. Each 
girl made a_ poster 
which showed her 


scheme for a living 
room. Thewall paper 
was taken from some 
sample books of wall 
paper, and the hang- 
ings fromsomesample 
books of upholstery 
given to the club by 
a local merchant. 
The furniture for the 
poster was cut from a 
furniture catalogue. 


have learned useful 
things and have en- 
joyed their club meet- 
ings at the same time. 

Every club girl should know how to con- 
duct a business meeting. She should know the 
correct order in which the business is to be 
transacted. She should know what a “motion” 
is, what is “in order” and what is not. This 
may be accomplished by holding business meet- 
ings regularly. Even clubs of ten or twelve year 
olds hold such meetings, with the “‘ president in 
the chair” and the business proceeding in order. 


ANY clubs, in addition to their regular busi- 

ness meetings, have made a special study 
of Parliamentary Law. ‘The Primer of Parlia- 
mentary Law” costs only ten cents and states 
the rules in a clear, concise way. Mock business 
meetings may be held, with each club member 
presiding in turn. 

Every club girl should know how to keep 
complete records and to make reports. This is 
done through the club officers and committees. 
More and more American women are being 
asked to serve on important Government com- 
mittees. The woman who knows how to plan 
her committee work, carry it out and report 
upon it is of greatest use. The girl who does 
this for her club—even though the work itself is 
simply planning for a party—is receiving valu- 
able training. 

One of the most valuable parts of this club 


work is the consideration of the club budget.. 


Every club should have a carefully planned 
budget. Even though the club dues are very 
small in amount, the system of finance should be 
definite, with receipts issued for money received 
and with the club voting upon the expenditure 
of the money. Budgets for clubs of twenty and 
thirty girls are suggested in ‘‘The Industrial 
Club and its Program,’ by Ernestine Fried- 
mann, and a “‘ Model Treasurer’s” book may be 
procured for twenty-five cents from the National 
League of Women Workers. Ifa club has never 
planned a year’s budget, the expenditures of the 
previous year give a good foundation on which 
to go. If the club is a new one, the leader and 
the club girls should discuss the matter thor- 
oughly and estimate as best they can. 

After the |club has discussed the matter of 
the club budget, the girls’ own budgets may be 
discussed. This is an especially good subject if 
the club members are employed. How much 
should be spent for clothes? How much must 
be spent for carfare, lunches and board? For 
recreation? For education? Given to benevo- 
lences? Saved? Many club girls, as a result of 
such discussions, have made a study of their 
expenditures and have kept expense accounts. 

Suggestions for clothing budgets are to be 
found in “Shelter and Clothing,” by Helen 
Kinne and Anna Cooley; in ‘Clothing for 
Women,” by Laura I. Baldt; and in ‘The 
American Country Girl,” by Martha F. Crow. 


> VERY American girl should know about the 
government of her own community, its re- 
lation to our National Government and the 
meaning of the vote. Many girls’ clubs have 
taken up a regular course of their own city (or 
community) government. The playgrounds 
which their trolley passed every morning were 
much more interesting to these club girls after 
they had heard a member of the Recreation 
Commission speak and knew about the plans 
for all the playgrounds of the city. 

The matter of municipal voting was made in- 
teresting in one club by actually doing it! The 
girls registered in the regular way. They then 
drew up ballots copied from a sample one which 
the club leader had procured. They constructed 
a voting booth with screens, and voted one by 
one. After the ballots had been counted, each 
girl told how she had voted and why. “Your 
Vote and How to Use it,” by Mrs. Raymond 
Brown, and “The Young Woman Citizen,” by 
Mary Austin, will help in making this work 


interesting. 


Always Time to Read at a Y. W. C. A. Girls’ Center 


Clubs of employed girls have often spent 
many profitable eventngs discussing the labor 
laws and why those laws were passed. Interest 
in these subjects is keen this year because the 
Minimum Wage Law is before so many state 
legislatures, as well as the Eight-Hour Day and 
the Health Insurance bills. Even the fourteen, 
fifteen and sixteen year old club girls know 
what “working papers”’ are. 

The responsibility of each employed girl to 
do her best in her work may be aroused in many 
ways. One club gave a little play, with the 
scene laid in an employment office. All kinds 
of girls applied — the gum-chewing girl, the 
untidy girl, the neat girl, the saucy girl, the girl 
who lied about her age and said she was four- 
teen when she wasn’t. After the play the club 
girls discussed which of the applicants they 
would have employed had they been the em- 
ployment manager. 

All club girls should also realize the impor- 
tance of using sanitary drinking cups and sani- 
tary towels. Many girls’ clubs have not only 
learned about these things themselves but have 
helped others to do so. One excellent club 
actually is the distributor of literature in such 
campaigns as those for anti-tuberculosis, child 
welfare and food conservation. Some clubs 
have arranged for exhibits and many people 
have visited those exhibits. The Department of 
Surveys and Exhibits of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, New York City, will give suggestions to 
any club. The National Child Welfare Associa- 
‘tion, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, will also 
answer any inquiries. 


VERY club should give some time to talking 
over the problems which the girls are meet- 
ing every day. 

If you are a schoolgirl, for instance, the sub- 
ject of “Friendship” is an excellent one, or 
“Schoolgirl ideals,” or ‘What am I going to 
do?” “If I am going to college, what do I 
expect to do there?”’ “If I am going to work, 
what shall I do and why?” If you are an em- 
ployed girl, subjects of great interest to you are: 
“‘What makes a successful business woman?” 
‘*What kinds of recreation are most healthful?” 
“What is the best lunch I can buy?” and What 
is my responsibility to my fellow-workers?” A 
list of subjects for such discussion is to be found 
in “ Girls’ Clubs: Their Organization and Man- 
agement.” 

One club had an interesting series of talks and 
discussions on “‘ Girls of the World.”’, They read 
magazine articles and books on girls of many 
countries and then discussed whether or not 
American customs are better. On one occasion 
the girls of different nationalities appeared in 
costume. 

Many discussions may be started in this way, 
by having informal dramatics or “‘stunts,’’ the 
subject of which is of real interest. One club 
had a “Fashion Show” to illustrate good and 
bad taste in dress. Another club had an “Eti- 
quette Contest.’”’ The club was divided into two 
parts. Girls from each side there did such 
things as introducing friends; receiving guests; 
giving directions to a stranger. Judges then 
decided which side had the better knowledge of 
correct etiquette. Another club of young sales- 
girls gave a play called ‘‘Courtesy to Every 
Customer,”’ in which all kinds of customers came, 
yet the salesgirl was polite to all! 


HETHER to have class work in the club 

or not should be carefully considered. If 
classes are already being held in the community, 
great care should be taken not to duplicate op- 
portunities, but to encourage attendance where 
instruction is being thoroughly given. 

Many club girls enjoy informal classes in 
“handwork”’ of various kinds. Knitting, em- 
broidering, crocheting—these are things which 
club girls can do, while one of their number 


Prizes were given for 

- the most artistic ones. 
The Bureau of Ed- 
ucation, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, has issued ‘‘ Three Short Courses in Home 
Making”’ which will be helpful. 

The American Red Cross courses in First Aid 
to the Injured and Home Care of the Sick are 
needed in peacetimes as well as in wartimes. 
The club girls who pass in these courses have 
the additional honor of receiving nationally 
recognized certificates. 

Outlines for other informal classes are to be 
found in ‘‘The Federation: An Industrial 
Movement,” by Ernestine Friedmann. 

Courses which increase a girl’s knowledge and 
appreciation of attainment in life and art: 

Women of Yesterday and To-Day. 

Famous Pictures. 

Stars, and Indian Legends About Them. 

Birds and Plants. 

Travel. 

Ten Great Religions. 

American Painters. 

How and What to Read. 

The Short Story. 

Musical Composers. 

The Romance of Modern Manufacture. 

Industrial Women Around the World. 

Study of Present-Day Amusements. 

These are but few of many interesting topics 
which club members enjoy. 


N CONNECTION with class work, every club 

should avail itself of community opportuni- 
ties. Visits to museums and art galleries make 
the discussions of the club much more vitally in- 
teresting. Buildings or towns of historic interest 
may also be visited. One club leader in a small 
town discovered that her girls had never been 
to a near-by spot, famous in American history, 
so she told them the interesting stories about 
that place. The club girls read books and 
articles about it. And, best of all, they hired 
a hayrack and had a picnic there. As they 
roamed about and spoke of all that had hap- 
pened in years gone by on that very spot, one 
girl said: ‘‘To think this has been here all the 
time and I never knew it!” 

There are not many club girls—“‘ young” or 
“old’*—who do not occasionally enjoy story- 
telling. Someone from “outside” may come in 
to tell the story; the club leader may tell it, 
or, best of all, the club girls may do it them- 
selves. One club has an annual story-telling 
contest night when each club member tells a 
story and a prize is awarded to the girl whose 
story is best selected and related. 

Many clubs award honors to those members 
who do a certain amount of reading. The Camp 
Fire Girls give, among others, honors to the 
girl who knows and can tell five standard folk 
stories, and to the girl who commits and recites 
five hundred lines of standard‘poetry. The Girl 
Reserves of the Y. W. C. A. give honors for 
reading books listed on the Girl Reserve list, for 
telling in club meeting some story of standard 
fiction, and for naming five writers of fiction and 
two books by each. 


ANY things have here been mentioned 

which girls may learn—and learn with 
enjoyment—in their clubs. When many things 
are suggested, sometimes a club and their leader 
don’t know which to choose. In planning the 
club program it is well to keep the following 
points in mind: 

(1) Select the activities which your club girls 
will enjoy; it is not necessarily true that what 
one club has enjoyed another will. 

(2) Don’t attempt too much; it is better to 
do one or two things thoroughly than many 
things superficially. 

(3) Make whatever -you do _ interesting; 
everyone learns much more quickly and easily 
when she is interested. 

(4) And above all, don’t just “fill in time.” 
Remember that each club girl of to-day is a 
woman of to-morrow, and the club activities 
should be planned with this in mind. 


color and furniture. 
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White Kid Rules 
In Summer Shoes 


The Style Committee endorses 
and recommends smart shoes made 
of “F B & C” White Washable 
Glazed Kid “ No. 81” for springand 
summer. Though every woman 
cannat afford this high class leather, 
it will be worn altogether by those 
who observe the niceties of fashion. 
It is the only leather which “Fits 
on the Foot like a Glove on the 
Hand” and requires no mussy 
dressing. 


Other smart shoes for this season 
of the year are made of “F B& C” 
Kid Color No. 24 and “F B & C” 
Kid Color No. 88. 


NOTE 
The scarcity continues of 
imported Kid Skins, out of 
which “F B & C” Kid is 
are rising. 
mmediate buying is strong- 
ly advised. 


Look for either of these 


assurance in the correct 
selection of footwear and 
“The Best There Is” "st 


in leather. 


trade marks stamped SHABI 
inside the shoes you buy. © 
They are your guide and ee 
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FASHION PUBLICITY CO. 


of New York 


\ 
\ 


va New Knitting Yarn 


For indoor and outdoor garments. 
Bright attractive colors, specially 
spun into single strand—easy to 
knit—will not split. 

Is all worsted, feels like silk— 
wears better than ordinary wool. 
Costs no more than ordinary yarns. 


At Department and Yarn Stores 
or write for samples 


D. S. SALISBURY & CO. 
49-Z Washington St., Providence, R. I. 


PUSSYWILLOW 
SILVERWOOL 


anew two- 
toned combina- 
tion of silk and 
finest Austra- 
lian wool. 


—< 


ex 


Get a bottle of Black Flag 
Insect Powder whenever bed- 
bugs, roaches, flies, moths, mos- 
quitoes, waterbugs, fleas, ants, 
chicken lice or plant lice annoy 
you, your pets or your flowers. 
oo it with a powder gun where 
bugs lodge. Your troubles will end. 


Bugs don't eat Black Flag. They 
breathe it—then die. Non-poisonous ; 
harmless to man and beast. Packed 
in sealed glass bottles — holds its 
strength. 


Look for Black Flag trade-mark 
ond yellow wrapper with 
abel. 


Three sizes: 15¢, 30c, 60c 


BLACK FLAG 


Baltimore, Md. 
At your d ist’s or gro- 
cer’s, or direct on 


receipt of price. 


| 
S 
N 
SS 
| 
| 
‘Kills 
Bugs 
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HE draperies at your win- 

dows are intended to lend 
color, cosiness and charm to the 
interior of your home. They are 
important enough to warrant 
the most careful choosing —and 
especially should they be so dyed 


that their colors cannot possibly 


fade. 


Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast 
Draperies meet every require- 
ment —delightful colorings, soft 


GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 


texture, glimmering surfaces. 
The strongest sun cannot fade 
them; the most frequent tubbings 
leave them as beautiful as ever. 
Every color is absolutely guaranteed 
not to fade. 


Insist upon the name ‘‘Orinoka’’ 
—the genuine Sunfast. Guarantee 
tag attached to every bolt. Write . 
for our booklet, ‘‘Draping the 
Home,” and name of your nearest 


dealer. 


OUR GUARANTEE: These goods are guaranteed absolutely fadeless. If 
color changes from exposure to the sunlight or from washing, the merchant is 
hereby authorized to replace them with new goods or refund the purchase price. 


ORINOKA MILLS, Dept. A, Clarendon Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


B 


friends. In other words, LIVE. 


When all of the vital organs are doing their proper work, 
and you stand and breathe correctly, disease germs, grippe 


and colds have little hold on you. 


I have helped 87,000 refined, intellectual women regain health and 
good figures. I have taught them how to keep well. Why not you? 
You can devote just a few minutes a day in your room to following 
scientific, hygienic principles of health which I direct to suit your 


particular needs, and 


You Can Weigh Exactly What You Should 


I KNOW it. I have reduced the weight of 40,000 women and in- 


‘ I can do the same for you and 
at the same time strengthen every vital organ. 


creased the weight of 40,000 more. 


Here are Samples 
of letters from 
Pupils 

‘*Last year I 
weighed 216. lbs., this 
year 146,andhavenot 

ained an ounce back. 
feel so young and your own 
strong. It is surpris- 
ing how easily I did Ju 
it. I feel 15 years 
younger.” 

“Just think! Ihave 
not had a pill or ca- 
thartic since I began, 
and I used to take 
one every night.” 

weight hasin- 
creased 30 Ibs. I don’t 
know what indiges- 
tion is any more, and 
my nerves are so 
rested! I sleep like a 
baby.” 


E free from nagging ailments as our soldiers are free! 
Weigh what you should weigh! Have a perfect figure! 
Be happy! Enjoy life! Be a source of inspiration to your 


My work has grown in favor because results 
are quick, natural, permanent, scientific and 
appeal to common sense. 


You Can Have a Good Figure 


~ Don’t envy the friend who has a wonderful figure. Perfect your own. 
You can and you will look a lot better in a modest dress if you carry 
it well than in a $200 gown with a poor figure. 


I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in 
hands and that 


you CAN reach your ideal in figure and poise. 


dge what I can do for you by what I have done for others. 
he most progressive physicians are my friends. Their wives and 
daughters are my pupils. 
Write me about yourself. I will hold your letter in strict confidence 
and will tell you personally whether I can help your case. 
Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait, you may forget it. 
I will send you free my valuable booklet on health, telling you how 
to stand, walk and breathe correctly. 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 36, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Miss Cocroft has surely been doing a valuable war work. She is a nationally 
recognized authority on conditioning women as our training camps have 
conditioned our men. 


Medical magazines advertise my work. 


Red and Black 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


sitting on the top stair, her head buried in her 
arms. She had long before exchanged the dress 
in which she had spent the day in the shop for 
a plain white skirt and blouse such as nurses 
wear, and in this costume she looked much 
younger and more girlish than in the more 
conventional dress. In the dim light from the 
half-open door, she seemed to Black more like 
Cary’s dependent young sister than one older 
than himself to whom he had come as to a 
refuge. He didn’t know, as yet, that after all 
it was Cary who was the older. 

At the sound of the light footstep, however, 
Jane instantly lifted her head, and then rose 
quickly to her feet; and he saw her smile, an 
undoubtedly forced little smile, but full of 
pluck. 

“You must be desperately tired,” she 
whispered. ‘‘But I don’t know what I should 
have done without you this night.” 

“You couldn’t have done without me. I 
cari’t tell you how glad I am to be here. And 
I’m not half so tired as you are. Won’t you 
go now and lie down? You can’t do a bit of 
good by staying on guard here, and you’ll need 
your strength to-morrow. This isn’t going to 
be a short siege, I’m afraid.” 

“T know it’s not. But I’ve been through it 
all before. I shall call Doctor Burns to-morrow. 
I tried to to-night, so I could release you, but 
he was away for the night. And I didn’t want 
to call anybody else. Nobody else—here— 
knows, and I can’t have them know.” 

““Nobody knows you have a brother?” 

“Oh, they’ve seen Cary, but only when he 
was himself. He is—Cary is a genius, Mr. 
Black; he just has the defects of his tempera- 
ment. He—I can show you ” And then 
quite suddenly and unexpectedly the tears 
leaped into her eyes. Like a small boy, abashed 
at having shown emotion, she threw back her 
head, smiling again and drawing the back of 
her hand-across the telltale eyes. “Oh, I’m 
ashamed of myself!”’ she breathed. “ Believe 
me, I’m not so weak as this looks.’”’ 

“You’re not in the least weak. And it’s 
three o’clock in the morning, the hour when 
things take hold. See here”—and he looked 
her straight in the eyes. ‘‘Jane Ray,” he said, 
not too gently, but as a man might say it toa 
man, though he spoke low, on account of that 
open door, ‘I want you to know that, what- 
ever comes, I’ll see you through. I won’t add 
‘if you’ll let me,’ for you’re going to let me. 
You can’t help it after to-night.” And he held 
out his hand. ‘Shall we make a pledge of it?”’ 
he added, smiling gravely. 


HE looked straight back at him. ‘‘ You can’t 
see me through,” she said. ‘‘ You—I’ve no 
claim on you. You have your church re 
“T have. Is that a reason why I can’t stand 
by you? If it is, it’s not the church I gave 
myself to. And I think you need another 
brother. I’m sure Cary does.” His hand was 
waiting. He looked down at it. “Are you 
going to make me take it back?” he asked. 


“That would feel very strange. I didn’t offeg! 


it—to take back.” a: 


She put her own into it then. He gave it a 
long, strong clasp and let it go. Without look- 
ing at him she turned and ran downstairs, and 
he went back into the room where Cary was 
beginning to stir restlessly again. 

He was conscious in every fiber of him that 
something had happened to him. He had not 
had the least idea, when he had begun his 
vigils that night, that before morning he 
should be thrilled as he never had been thrilled 
before by a simple handclasp and a few spoken 
words, offering only what he had offered 
many a man or woman in trouble before now, 
his sympathy and help. But somehow this had 
been different. 

There was now a bond between them; that 
was the thing that took hold of him; a bond 
which made possible—well, what did it make 
possible? What did he want it to make possi- 
ble? He dared not go into that. One thing was 
sure: he had by an accident come into her life 
in a way he had never dreamed of and, once in, 
he wanted to stay. This touch of intimate com- 
radeship had been something new in his experi- 
ence. It might never happen again; certainly 
he could not continue to take care of Cary Ray 
through nights such as this one had been. 
Doubtless Doctor Burns, once called, would 
take care of that; Black knew that under the 
proper treatment the following night might be 
one of comparative calm. But he could come 
to see him often; could cultivate his friendship, 
gain as much influence over him as possible. 
And if anyone found out about it, criticized 
him for giving time and thought to people 
outside his parish—well, they might; Black’s 
decision on this head was one which brooked 
no interference. Where he could help he would 
help, in his parish or out of it. . . . 


T WAS at five o’clock in the morning that he 

fell asleep. He had not meant to go to sleep 
and had been caught unawares. For an hour 
Cary had been quiet. Black, sitting on the 
edge of his bed, had found a new way to keep 
hold of his man, and that was by keeping hold 
of him literally. In a moment of desperation 
he had caught hold of the thin, restless fingers 
and forced them to remain stillin hisown. The 
firm contact had produced a remarkable effect. 
After a little, Cary’s hand had laid hold of 
Black’s and clung to it, while the invalid him- 
self had sunk almost immediately away into 
something more resembling real slumber than 
anything in the past night. 

Finding this expedient so successful, Black 
had allowed it to continue, for each time he 
tried to release himself Cary took a fresh grip, 
like a child who will not let go his hold upon 
his mother, even in unconsciousness. Finally, 
Black had made himself as comfortable as he 


> 


could by slipping down upon the floor, where he 
could rest his head upon the bed without with- 
drawing his hand. And in this posture, one 
eloquent of his own fatigue from the long vigil, 
he went soundly to sleep. 

So when, with the approach of daylight, 
Jane came in to tell her assistant that he must 
go home now, while the streets were empty of 
observant eyes, she found what she found. 
She stood looking at the two figures, the one 
stretched so comfortably in the bed, the other 
propped in so strained an attitude outside of it. 
As she looked something very womanly and 
beautiful came into her eyes. 

“Ts it possible’—this was her thought— 
“that you have done this—for me? I didn’t 
know men of your profession ever did things 
like this. But if I had known any of them ever 
did I should have known it would be you.” 


E LOOKED like a tall and fine-featured 

boy as he slept in his twisted position, did 
Robert McPherson Black. He had taken off his 
coat while he wrestled with Cary, and the white 
shirt sleeves rolled to the elbows, showing sin- 
ewy forearms, added to the boyish effect. Sud- 
denly Jane’s eyes caught sight of something on 
one bare arm which made her stoop lower and 
then flush with chagrin. It was the unmistak- 
able mark upon the fair flesh of gripping fingers 
with nails which had torn, already turning 
dark as such deep bruises do. It was a little 
thing enough—Jane knew already how her 
new friend would make light of it if she spoke 
of it—and yet somehow it was rather a big 
thing too. It gave emphasis to the service he 
had done her; how could she have dealt, alone, 
with wild brutality like that? 7 

Then, as she looked, Cary roused, turned, 
opened his eyes, withdrew his hand with a 
jerk, and Black woke also. And Cary was sane 
again, and very weak, and spoke querulously. 
“What the devil ” he began. ‘‘ Who are 
you, and what are you doing here?” Then to 
Jane: “Is this a cheap lodging house, and do 
you take in every vagrant that comes along?” 

“T took you in, dear,’ said Jane quietly. 
“And Mr. Black has stayed by you all night. 
He must be very tired.” 

Black laughed. “I’ve had quite asleep any- 
how,” he said, attempting with considerable 
difficulty to get upon his feet. “‘ Certain areas 
seem to have been more asleep than others, 
though. My arm’”’—and he began to pinch and 
pound it—‘“‘looks to be all here, but it feels 
rather absent.” It was absent indeed, and 
hanging by his side, quite numb. 

Cary’s eyes widened. ‘“‘ You don’t mean —— 
Why, you're the chap that—that——-””_ His 
weak voice took on a tension. 

“Never mind about the identification. I’m 
glad you’re feeling better this morning.” 

““T don’t feel better. I feel like the devil. 
But I—I’m certainly obliged to you. I—have 
you been here all night?” 

“Of course. Oh, thank you, Miss Ray; it’ll 
come back in a minute”; for Jane had come up 
and was applying a vigorous massage with her 
own hands to the inert arm. 

“Well, I’ll be ” But Cary left the ex- 
clamation unfinished and began another. “I 
say, I’m not worth it!” he groaned and buried 
his head in the crumpled white pillow. 


presently, Black, ready to 
go, spoke authoritatively: “Please prom- 
ise me you will call the doctor early.” 

“T will,” Jane agreed. ‘‘He has seen Cary 
before. If Icould only have had him last night 
and spared you I shouldn’t feel so guilty this 
morning. Why’’—and at this moment for the 
first time a recognition came to her. It left 
her a little stunned. ‘‘ Mr. Black,” she said un- 
happily, ‘Tm just realizing what day this is. 

t’s 

“Yes, it’s Sunday,” admitted Black, smil- 
ing. “And none the worse for that, is it?” 

“But you have to preach—and you’ve been 
up all night.” ‘ 

‘“‘T suppose it’s because I’m Scotch, but I’ve 
never left my sermons till Saturday and Sun- 
day to prepare. I’m all armed and equipped, 
Miss Ray; you’ve nothing to regret.” 

“But you haven’t slept; you’re frightfully 
tired.” 

“Do I look as haggard as that? If I do, it’s 
only because I need a clean shave. Come, if 
you weren’t tied up I’d challenge you to go to 
church and see if I can’t hit from the shoulder, 
in spite of my lusty right arm’s getting numb 
for ten minutes in your service. Good-by for 
the present, Miss Ray. I shall call you up later 
to hear if the doctor’s been here. And [I shall 
make friends with your brother the very best 
I know how.” 

He looked straight down into her uplifted 
eyes as he shook hands, with no lingering or 
extra pressure this time, just the hard, com- 
radely grasp it was his nature to give. Then he 
was gone, out into the early morning twilight, 
without a glance to right or left to see if any 
saw him go. 

An hour later Red came in, looked the 
situation over, and commented briskly: ‘‘ You 
so Soca had a—an Inferno of a night with 


“T didn’t, because I wasn’t alone. Mr. Black 
stayed all night and took care of him.”’ 

“What?” The quick question spoke in- 
credulity. Red stared at her. 

“He brought Cary from the station, and 
then stayed because—he thought he was 
needed. I don’t know quite what I should have 
done without him.” 

Red whistled. “You bet you don’t. Well, 
well, the minister certainly is game. Didn’t 
worry about what some old lady of the parish 
might think, eh?” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 152 
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Hitherto Rare 


Now Ever-Present . 


at ERE are the secrets of The Brunswick Brunswick tone is infinitely better, for tones bn 

His | Method of Reproduction. Learn how considered rare a few years ago are ever- | 

si we gained that wonderfully pure tone present in this super-instrument. No one can 

ore which has given The Brunswick Phonograph remain unappreciative of its fullness, richness 

i | such prestige. and clarity. And all appreciate the banish- 

ne UP ment of metallic sounds. Once you hear 
| Experts in acoustics have long agreed that The Brunswick, your own ear will confirm a 

| superior reproduction depends chiefly upon these statements. 

a the reproducer and the way in which tone sg 

vo Te is amplified. Plays All Records 3 

night | Until the coming of The Brunswick, many Another great feature of The Brunswick 

hy experts thought it impossible to overcome Method of Reproduction is the Ultona, our 

on “spotty” reproduction, that is, alternate good all-record reproducer. At a turn of the hand 
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til crease the good tones and decrease the bad. needle and diaphragm. Each make of rec- 

yh ord can now be heard at its best, 

Sure What We Found “ played exactly as it should be. 


Thus you are not limited in your 


a The fault, we found, after hun- selection of records to one make. 
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der, | the use of metal in the amplifier already have a phonograph, hear | 
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How the Dish Makes | 
the Food Taste Better 


ERFECT baking requires thorough, uniform heat— 

not only on top but all over—top, bottom, sides and 

all through. Because glass lets in the heat which 
metal keeps out, Pyrex bakes better, and at much lower 
temperatures. 


Because the hard, smooth surface of glass never 
absorbs cooking flavors nor any dirt, never is attacked 
by its contents, never corrodes nor rusts—you get the 
full, natural taste of every food. 


You know how all fruits and vegetables cooked in 
ordinary utensils lose flavor and color. Baked in Pyrex 
they keep color, shape and flavor most appetizingly. 


A Loaf of Bread Baked in Pyrex Rises 
an Inch Higher 


It is lighter, more uniform and more wholesome than 
bread baked in an ordinary pan. Yeast has a better 
chance to do its work because the bottom and sides are 
just as well baked as the top. The under crust of pie 
baked in Pyrex is crisp and brown. Souffiées and 
omelettes puff higher and more tender than ever before. 


Save Half the Shortening 


Pyrex bakes so much better that you can leave out 
half the shortening in cake, pies and pastry. Pyrex holds 
its heat so long that the food stays piping hot on the 
table, in its clean, appetizing dish, until the meal is over. 


A Few Pyrex Baking Hints 
Perfect Cauliflower Dried Fruits Like Fresh 


Put cauliflower in a Pyrex casserole, add Bake unsoaked dried fruit, such as figs, 
one cup of water, cover, put in the oven, prunes, apricots or raisins, in Pyrex cas- 
steam bare = to forty minutes. Any fruit serole covered with half a cup of water— 
or vegetable steamed in a Pyrex casse- no sugar. This steams them evenly and 
role keeps its shape, color and flavor. makes them sweet, tender and fresh. 


Tender Meats Lightest Omelette 


When re-heating cold roast meat, place Melt a teaspoonful of butter in a Pyrex 
some gravy in a Pyrex utility dish, put in oval baking dish. Put in 4 eggs, well 
the meat,and simmer gently inaslowoven. beaten, and bake for 15 minutes in mod- 
Even tough meat will come out tender. 
Old fowl can be made as tender as a 
oung chicken by cooking in a covered 
Pyrex casserole. 


erate oven. 

You will get the fluffiest, finest grained, 
most delicately browned omelette you 
ever tasted. 


Send us your address and the name of your dealer. We will mail 
you “‘ New Facts About Cooking,’’ describing the wonderful new 
Pyrex way of baking and how Pyrex helps you save. Pyrex 
Sales Division, 400 Tioga Avenue, Corning, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Corning Glass Works 


World’s Largest Makers of Technical Glass 


PYREX 


Better Baking With Less Fuel 


Every Pyrex dish is guaranteed against breakage in the oven 


Red and Black 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 150) 


Jane drew herself up. ‘‘You don’t mean 
that, Doctor Burns.” 

He laughed. “No, I don’t mean that. There 
was every reason why he should ignore any 
such possibility; I understand the situation 
exactly. But I think it was rather game of him 
just the same. A case like Cary’s isn’t exactly 
a joke to take care of, and the average out- 
sider gets out from under—and sends flowers 
to show his sympathy or a bottle of whisky, 
according to his lights. Well, to go back to 
this precious brother of yours ——” 

“That is the right adjective,” said Jane Ray 
steadily. ‘‘You know perfectly well, Doctor 
Burns, he’s all I have.” 

“Yes, I know.” He returned the look: 
“And I’ll do my best to put him on his feet 
again. But he needs something neither you nor 
I can give him. I’m inclined to think—and this 
is something of a concession for me to make, 
Jane—I’m inclined to think Robert Black 
could. Cary’s a dreamer, and a weak one. Bob 
Black’s a dreamer, but a strong one. If he 
could get Cary to—well, to dream the right 
sort of dream. You see, it’s a case where a 
knowledge of psychology might take a hand 
where a knowledge of pathology falls down. 
Do you get me?” 

“T think I do. You want me to—encourage 
an acquaintance between them?” 

“That’s exactly what I mean. I know 
you’re no churchgoer, my dear; and I admit 
I’ve never been much of a one myself. I feel a 
bit differently of late; perhaps you can guess 
why. If you could get Cary under theinfluence 
of this man Black—well, a friendship between 
them might do the trick. Anyhow, don’t lay 
any stones in the way out of fear of putting 
yourself under obligations to Mr. Black. I’ve 
discovered that he’s happiest when he’s doing 
some absolutely impossible thing for somebody 
to whom he’s under no obligation to do it. 
People take advantage of a disposition like 
that; but he can’t exactly be trampled on 
either;, so you’re pretty safe. Now, to come 
down to brass tacks 
ing her precise directions as to the line of 
treatment he wished carried out. 

‘“‘He’ll sleep to-night,” he prophesied. “‘He’s 


* got to. I’ll come around this evening and put 


him under for you. Good-by for now, and re- 
member I’m on the job.” 

She was feeling, as she went back to her 
difficult task, more hopeful about Cary than 
she had ever felt hitherto. Well she might. 
She had now enlisted in his behalf the whole 
realm of reconstructive force, where she had 
known only part of it before. 


Vir 


OBERT BLACK was dressing for the day. 
This procedure, simple and commonplace 
enough in the schedule of the ordinary man, 
was for him usually a somewhat complicated 
process. The reason for this was that he was 
apt to be, as he was to-day, attempting to pro- 
ceed with it at the same time that he was also 
engaged in finishing the reading from some left- 
over chapter of the book he had been devour- 
ing the last thing before he went to bed. Of 
course he could neither take his cold tub nor 
shave his always darkening chin while perusing 
the latest addition to his growing library. But 
the moment these activities were over he could 
and did don his attire for the day while en- 
gaged in scanning the printed page propped 
upon the chest of drawers before him. 

The result of this economy of time was that 
he seldom actually heard the bell ring to sum- 
mon him to his breakfast and was accustomed 
to appear in the dining-room doorway, book in 
one hand, morning paper just gathered in from 
the doorstep in the other, and to find there 
Mrs. Hodder awaiting him in a grieved silence. 
He would then offer her a smiling apology, upon 
which she would shake her head over the in- 
comprehensible ways of men who thought more 
of the feeding of brains than body, and proceed 
devotedly to serve him with viands kept hot 
for his coming. 

On this particular morning, Black, strolling 
in as usual, book under his arm, newspaper 
stretched before him, eagerly snatching at the 
headlines always big with war news these days, 
paused to finish a long paragraph, at the same 
time saying cheerfully: ‘‘Good morning, Mrs. 
Hodder. Late again, am I? Sorry! Afraid I’m 
hopeless. But—listen to this ——” 

The paragraph finished, he looked up, em- 
phatic comment on his lips. It died there even 
as it was born, for the room was empty, the 
table unset, the curtains at the windows un- 
drawn. In brief, no breakfast was awaiting the 
minister this morning, and there was no possi- 
ble explanation visible. 


ILACK may have been an incorrigible stu- 
dent; he was also unquestionably a man of 
action. He threw book and paper upon the table 
and ascended the back stairs in longleaps. Had 
Mrs. Hodder overslept? It was inconceivable. 
The only other logical supposition then was 
that she was ill. If she were ill, and alone, of 
course he couldn’t get to her too soon—hence 
the leaps. She must be very ill indeed to keep 
her from preparing the breakfast which, he had 
discovered, was to her, in the Manse, nothing 
less than a rite. 

He knocked upon her door. An unhappy 
voice instantly replied: ‘‘Open the door just a 
crack, Mr. Black, and I’ll tell you + 

He opened the door the required crack, and 
the explanation issued in unmistakable ac- 
cents of suffering: 

“T tried my best to get down, I did indeed, 
Mr. Black. But the truth is I can’t move. No, 
no”—at an exclamation from outside the door 
denoting sympathy and alarm—‘“I haven’t 

t a stroke nor anything like that. It’s noth- 
ing more nor less than the lumbago, and I’m 


” And he fell to giv-. 


humiliated to death to think I got such a thing, 
I’m subject to it and that’s the truth, and [ 
never know when it’ll ketch me; but I haven’t 
had a touch of it since I’ve been with you. [| 
begun to think there was something about the 
Manse—and doing for a minister, maybe— 
that kept it away. But it’s caught me good 
and ‘plenty this time, and I don’t know what 
you'll do for your breakfast. I think maybe 
you’d better go over to the ——” 

But here Black interrupted her. “TI’ll get 
my own breakfast,” he announced firmly, 
“and yours‘too. Stay perfectly quiet till I 
bring you up a tray. After that we’ll have the 
doctor in to see you.” 

He was interrupted in his turn: ‘I don’t 
want any doctor. Doctors can’t do a thing for 
lumbago, except tell you you got chilled or 
something, and to keep still and rest up. When 
the pain goes it goes, and you can’t tell when. 
Maybe ’long about noon I can get downstairs, 
I don’t want any breakfast, and if you'll go 
over to the 

“T’m not going to the hotel, Mrs. Hodder, 
and you're not going without your breakfast. 


“You can’t cook.” 

“T can cook enough to keep us from starv- 
ing. Now, lie still and I’ll ——”’ 

don’t know where a thing is.”’ 

“T can find out.” 


GROAN issued from the hidden bed. “I 
never knew a man that could. Listen here, 
Mr. Black: Now, the coffee’s in the closet up | 
above the kitchen table, the third door from’ : | 
the right. It’s in the same can it comes in, but 
it ain’t ground, andthe grinder’s in the pantry, 
fastened to the wall. There may be some basins 
piled in front of it; I don’t remember; likely 
they is. The cream’s in the ice chest, and 
don’t skim the first pan you come to, because 
that’s night’s milk. You want to skim yester- 
day morning’s pan, and that’s pushed back 
further. Now, the bread box 

“T know where that is.” 

“The oatmeal’s in the double boiler; all you 
have to do is to set it front of the stove and 
make sure the water ain’t all boiled away. 
Lucky I always cook that the night before. I 
suppose you don’t know how to light the gas in 
the broiler, so you can toast your bread. It’s 
the third knob to the left a 

Black got away at last, further instruc- 
tions following him by the air line in spite 
of his shouted assurance that he could find 
everything and do everything, and that his 
housekeeper should rest comfortably and stop 


worrying. It must be confessed, however, that - | 


he was worrying a bit himself, for his first 
thought that he would make a breakfast of 
oatmeal—since that was already cooked—and 
let it go at that, was instantly followed by the 
recollection that Mrs. Hodder didn’t eat oat- 
meal herself, but relied principally upon the 
toast and coffee and boiled egg he himself was 
accustomed to take with her. Unquestionably 
she must have these viands, and it was up to 


‘him to prepare them. 


He removed his coat, rolled up his shirt 
sleeves and went at it. He lighted the gas and 
moved the double boiler forward, thus assur- 
ing himself of one staple article upon the 
breakfast schedule. He then began a search for 
the coffee, congratulating himself upon re- 
membering that the filtered beverage with 
which he was accustomed to be served took 
time to make. Thus began the tragic hour 
which followed. . . . 


“THREE-QUARTERS of an hour later young 
Tom Lockwood came to the Manse doorand 
rang the bell. Black paused, halfway between 
stove and pantry, then turned back to the stove, 
because his sense of smell told him unmistak- 
ably that something fatally wrong was occur- 
ring there. He tried to diagnose the case in a 
hurry, failed, and hastened unwillingly through 
the house to the door, wondering just how 
flushed and upset he looked. He felt both to an 
extreme degree. Absolutely nothing seemed to 
be going right with that breakfast. 

Tom came in, in his customary breezy way. 
“Morning! Thought I’d drop in and see if you 
didn’t want to run up on the hills to-day, same 
as you said awhile back, when we both had a 
morning to spare.”’ He paused, surveying his 
host with an observant eye. “Anything the 
matter, Mr. Black? Haven’t had—bad news 
or anything?” 

Black smiled. ‘‘Do I look as despondent as 
that? No, no; everything’s all right, thank 
you. But I’m afraid I can’t get away this 
morning to go with you. My housekeeper’s 
not very well. I a 

“Look here.” Tom eyed a black mark on 
the minister’s forehead and noted the rolled-up 
shirt sleeves. ‘‘ You’re not trying to get break- 
fast, are you? I say, I’ll bet that’s what you 
are doing. If you are, let me help. I can make 
dandy coffee.” Suddenly he sniffed the air. 
“‘Something’s burning.” 

The two ran back to the kitchen, making a 
race of it. Black won, his nostrils full now of a 
metallic odor. He dashed up to the stove, 
where a double boiler was protesting that its 
lower section had long since boiled dry and 
was being ruined, and hastily removed it. He 
gazed at it ruefully. 

“She told me to look out for it,” he ad- 
mitted. 

“Some little cook, you are!” Tom, hands in 
pockets, surveyed a saucepan in which two 
eggs were boiling violently, fragments of white 
issuing from cracked shells. ‘“ Busted ’em when 
you put ’em in, didn’t you? How long have 
they been at it, or isn’t there any time limit to 
the way you like your eggs?” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 155 
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eg + A reproduction of a famous Johnson & Johnson Hanger, 
| back ; to be seen in most drug stores 


still the wonder grew— 
that any tin could hold such 


—and VEN ‘“Snookums’’ knows and appreciates’ that does keep it fresh, that does keep it cool and ) 
t oat: the soothing qualities of Johnson’s Toilet healthy. If it contained starch, clay, and useless | 
a and Baby Powder. It is quite logical that baby’s fillers, as do many talcum powders, it couldn’t 
nably smile should so serve as a register of satisfaction. do as we claim, nor would it carry the imprint 
of the world’s largest makers of surgical dressings. 


shirt Johnson’s Toilet and Baby Powder zs different— 

1s cooling, 7s comforting. These are the open Johnson’s Toilet and Baby Powder is safer than 
th secrets of its superiority—the reasons why this most talcs; and more beneficial. It is an old . 
mn re- powder has long had the endorsement of physi- standby with the medical profession. Use it on | 
| took cians and nurses everywhere. your baby from the moment of birth at least 
once a day. 


bined with antiseptics in proper proportion, alone 
find their way into Johnson’s Toilet and Baby 
Powder. But it’s the scientific blend of these 
ingredients that makes it a perfect powder for Shines Beene New Jersey, U.S.A. 

baby’s tender skin. Years of patient experimenta- 
tion in our great laboratories have enabled us to Toilet and Baby Powder, Medicated Soaps, Plasters, Zonas Adhesive 


° Pl , Synol Soap, Li ’s Fumigator, D 1 Floss, and other Red i 
secure a powder that does keep the skin clean, a ane | 
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Makers also of Coover’s-Bennington Spring Needle Underwear for Men 


Triple Wear 
In Children’s Hosiery 


knees, heels and toes in 


Home Office, Kenosha, Wis. 


For children, who are inclined to be 
hard on stockings, there are special triple 


Children’s Reinforced Hosiery 
: Hence, most of your mending is done in 
* advance at the factory. Black Cat for children is 
made in nineteen styles, from ‘ ‘play-proof” 
kinds for boys to the finest “Sunday-wear” for both 
boys and girls. 
Prices are no higher than for ordinary hosiery. 
BLACK CAT TEXTILES COMPANY 


nor, 


CLEAR AS BELL 


A—New ordinary steel 
needle. 


B—Ordinary steel needle 
after playing one rec- 
ord. Note worn point. 


C—New Sonora Semi-Per- 
manentSilvered Needle 


D—Sonora Needle after 
playing one record. 
Practically no wear. 


E—Sonora Needle after 
playing over 50records. 
Needle is worn down 
but is still in perfect 
playing condition. 


CAUTION! Beware of similarly constructed needles of inferior quality. 


Permanent Needles 


replace steel needles and 
preserve phonograph records! 


[Hast remarkable new phonograph needles are 
used on ALL makes of steel needle records 
and play 50 to 100 times. 

Sonvra needles give a mellower tone, are more 
convenient, save needle changing; are more eco- 
nomical than steel needles, and are invaluable 
in preserving your records. 

Three Degrees—Loud, Medium, Soft 
30c per card of 5 (35¢ in Canada) 
Ask your dealer or write us direct 


Sonora Pbonograph Sales Co., Jne. 


George E. Brightson, President 
279 Broadway, Dept. 3, New York 
Toronto: Ryrie Building 


Sample needle FREE. Write fo: it. 


OUR SUPERFLUOUS 
SPEECH 


By Leila Sprague Learned 


Sy HAVE often said that I should 
| like to found a society for the 

#| suppression of superfluities in 
speech, and to make the first 
object of such a society the elim- 
. ination of unnecessary prepo- 

“4 sitions. Just consider how we 
tack them to most verbs. For 
instance: ‘“‘ We beg to inclose herewith a check, 
and agree to put through a deal later on that 
will settle up all affairs and make the firm win 
out.” 

Naturally, a check which is inclosed is sent 
with the letter, so of what possible value is 
“herewith’’? 

Putting thread through the eye of a needle 
is‘ an intelligible process; likewise jumping 
through a hoop; but through what does one 
put a deal, and what is a deal, away from the 
card table? 


Does on add any idea to “later”? If so, why 
would it not be well to say “‘sooner on’’? Could 
any other two words which are joined by popu- 
lar custom be more contradictory than “settle 
up”? Dregs settle at the bottom of the cup, 
don’t they? Therefore, ‘‘ settling down to busi- 
ness,” stupid as it is, is a more acceptable col- 
loquialism than ‘‘settling up” an estate. 


“Climb down off of that cherry tree” has 
been the command given by generations of 
irate farmers to many a country boy, not- 
withstanding the fact that “climb,” accord- 
ing to the dictionary, means to ascend, to 
mount, to rise by effort. Ascending downward 
is like expecting backward, and being “ agree- 
ably disappointed”’—too absurd to figure in 
the speech of thinking beings. 

“* Off of” for from, like ‘‘in back of the door” 
for behind, is not only a senseless but an awk- 
ward phrase, proving that the ignorant and the 
careless go to great pains to be inaccurate 
— the correct phrase is simple and 

irect. 


Think a moment of the “ups” and “downs” 
of our daily speech: 

The President “backs up” his threat. 

The bank “puts up” money. 

The delinquent “pays up” his debts and 

“settles up’ ’ his accounts. 

Grandma “puts up”’ pickles and jams. 

Mother “dresses up” on Sundays. 

Father “sets up” his son in business. 

Sister “‘opens up” a new millinery shop. 

Brother “ups and gives” her a boost. 

The maid “‘pulls up” the curtains. 

The mischief maker “‘kicks up” a fuss. 

The cook “stirs up”’ a cake. 

The laundress “‘makes up”’ a list of clothes. 

The merchant “buys up” all the cotton 
available. 

The brooklet ‘dries up” in summer. 

Everybody “gets up” in the morning and 
“fixes up” the room. 
P Some persons “lay up” money for a rainy 

ay. 

The actress “‘makes up” too much. 

The convalescent “rests up.” 

The lawyer ‘“‘takes up” the case. 

Every one gives the order, ‘‘ Hurry up” and 
“finish up” the work. 


Parrots muttering repetitions could not be 
more monotonous than we who senselessly 
complicate our speech by so many superfluous 
prepositions. We need to remind ourselves 
that “‘ beauty is the purgation of superfluities,”’ 
and that weak minds delight in superfluities. 


I have heard women speak of forgetting a 
““nocket handkerchief,” as if to distinguish 
their handkerchiefs from others worn on neck 
chains or attached by safety pins to belts. One 
might as well talk about a female widow 
woman, as if a widow could be anything but a 
woman belonging to the female species. 


Writers “collect together’”’ their data, and 
‘converse together,” according to popular 
phraseology, though I do not understand how 
they could collect things apart or converse 
unless together. 

I have heard of a woman’s hating to separate 
with a dollar. Any child knows that “with” 
implies union, and “separation”’ means taking 
one thing from another. 

“T’'ll think it over” is heard a hundred times 
for every one time of “‘I’ll consider it.” 

“As good luck would have it’? seems much 
more in vogue than the simple adverb “‘fortu- 
nately.” 

“We talked along this line” is sickeningly 
familiar for ‘‘ We discussed this subject.” 

‘How did you go to work to lose your 
pocketbook?” is another waste of words which 
doesn’t, at all express the idea in mind, for it is 
probable that an accident caused the loss of 
money, not a plan or willful determination. 


These roundabout ways of expressing simple 
facts or thoughts are outgrowths of those 
meaningless, stereotyped expressions from the 
country, such as “‘I take my pen in hand to 
write you a few lines,” and so forth. One is 
not poapene to hold a pen by the toes or the 
teeth. 

For the sake of variety and our nerves, let’s 
break the monotonous spell of dull, cut-and- 
dried phrases, and try to introduce into our 
daily speech a little freshness, correctness, 
common sense and originality. 
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Oh, the Relief! 
of Knowing that 


Your Underarms are Normally 
Dry and Absolutely Odorless 


NO matter how warm the day, 

you will be saved humiliation; no matter 
how thin the gown, it cannot be harmed by 
annoying moisture. At all times, but par- 
ticularly in warm weather, use 


NONSPI 


NONSPYI is an old, reliable remedy for a dis- 
ordered condition. It harmlessly diverts exces- 
sive perspiration from the underarm to other por- 
tions of the body. Recommended by physicians, 
first-class toilet and drug dealers everywhere. 
Unscented and contains noartificial ye 

It is not intended to — to sight orsme 
but dependsforitswelfareupon meritalone. 
Two applications a week sufficient. No 
increase in price. 50c (several months’ 
supply) of toilet and drug dealers or by 
mail direct. Or send for testing 

sample and what medical authori- 
ties say about the harmfulness of 
excessive armpit perspiration. 


The Nonspi Company 
2624 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


"Ma greatbelieverin‘safety 
first’—that’s why I always 
buy BabyDimples SafetyPins. 


“I know they can’t come un- 
fastened, both the point and 
the spring are protected, and 
they're absolutely rust-proof.” 


A size for every use, nickel, 
black, orgold-plated, 10c acard. 
For sale at all good shops. 


Samstag’s * New York 


Send for Colonial Quality Booklet—the in- 
dex to standardized ‘National Needfuls."* 


ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE 


The Antiseptic Powder to Shake Into Your Shoes 


, And sprinkle in the Foot- 
Bath. It takes the sting out 
of corns and bunions, the 
friction from the shoe and 
gives rest and comfort to 
tired, aching, swollen feet. 

The Plattsburg Camp 
Manual advises all men in 
training to shake Foot=Ease 
in their shoes every morn- 
ing. 

Nothing relieves the pain 
of tight or new shoes so 
quickly or thoroughly. 

If you want genuine re- 
lief, Allen’s Foot-Ease will 
give it and give it quickly 
as proved by 30,000 testi- 
monials from all over the world. Try it 
to-day and be comfortable. Sold every- 
where. Don’t accept any substitute. 


> 
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Elastic Brassiére 


ADE of “ Paraknit,” a new 

kind of light weight, open 
work, elastic material, invented 
by us; very, very flexible, ex- 
tremely stylish, ‘ond healthful. 
Reinforced diaphragm strip 
at lower edge supports and re- 
duces diaphragm without pres- 
sure, and is advantageous. 
$2 and $2.50 at dealers’, or 
write for illustrated booklet. 

TREO COMPANY, INC. 

60-H Fifth Avenue, New Yor 
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Black snatched the saucepan off. ‘I think I 
must have put them on some twenty minutes 
ago. You see, the toast distracted my mind.” 
He set down the saucepan and _ hurriedly 
wrenched open the door of the broiler. ‘‘Oh, 
thunder!” he exploded. Blackened ruins were 
all that met the eye. 

Tom leaned against a table, exploding joy- 
ously. “Want me to say it for you?”’ he offered. 

“Thanks.” Black’s jaw was now set grimly. 
“T wonder if there’s any fool thing I haven’t 
done—or failed todo. Anyhow, the coffee-——”’ 

Tom got ahead of him at that, lifted the pot, 
turned up the lid, estimated the contents of the 
upper container and shook his head. ‘The 
brew will be somewhat pale, methinks,” was 
his comment. “I say, Mr. Black, you’re no 
camper, are you?” 

“Never had the chance. And never spent an 
hour learning to cook. I’m tremendously hu- 
miliated, but that doesn’t help it any. It did 
seem simple—to boil an egg and make a slice 
of toast.” 

“It isn’t; it’s darned complicated. Oatmeal 
and coffee make the scheme horribly intricate 
too. I know all about it. I’ve leaped around 
between two camp fires and frizzled my bacon 
to death while I rescued my coffee, and 
knocked over my coffeepot while I fished up 
the little scraps of bacon from the bottom of 
the frying pan. Here, I’ll fix the coffee. Start 
some more toast and we'll hash up that hard- 
boiled-egg effect to lay on top, and pretend we 
meant it that way from the first. Along toward 
noon we'll have that tray ready for the lady 
upstairs.” 

“Tom, you’re a man and a brother. But 
I’m going to send you off and see this thing 
through alone, if it takes all day.”” And Black 
pushed him gently but firmly toward the door. 

Tom, laughing, found it no use to resist. He 
paused to lay an appraising hand on the bare 
forearm which was showing such unexpected 
strength. “‘Some muscle, I’ll say. Nobody’d 
guess it, under that clerical coat sleeve. Look 
here: you'll come over to dinner to-night and 
get a square meal? Mother’ll be ——” 

“Tom, if you so much as mention the situa- 
tion here I’ll make you pay dearly; do you 
blame me? We’re all right. I’ll never make 
these same mistakes again. If Mrs. Hodder 
isn’t down by night I’ll buy a tin of baked 
beans. Promise you won’t give me away.” 

“Oh, all right, all right. You can trust me. 
But I don’t see why ——” 

““T do—and that’s enough. Good-by, Tom.” 


HEY went through the hall arm in arm, 

parted at the door, and Tom ran back to his 
car. ‘‘ You’re some Scotchman, Robert Black,” 
he said to himself. ‘But I wish you’d let me 
make that coffee.” 

It was nine-thirty by the kitchen clock when 
Mrs. Hodder received her breakfast tray. She 
had managed, smotheredly groaning, to don 
a wrapper and to comb her iron-gray locks, so 
that according to her ideas of propriety she 
might decently admit her employer to her rig- 
idly neat apartment. 

“T’m terrible sorry to make you all this 
trouble, Mr. Black,” she said. ‘‘ My, it’s won- 
derful how you’ve done all this.”” And she eyed 
the little tray with its cup of steaming coffee, 
now a deep black in hue, its two slices of curl- 
ing but unburned toast, and its opened egg. 


“T think it’s rather wonderful myself,” the 


minister conceded. Moisture stood upon his 
brow; his right wrist showed a red mark, as of 
a burn; but his look was triumphant. “I 
hope you'll enjoy it. And I’ve asked Doctor 
Burns to look in on his rounds and fix you up. 
If he says you should have a nurse, we'll 
have one.” 

“T don’t want the doctor, and I wouldn’t 
have a nurse—for the lumbago; I’d feel like a 
fool. All that worries me is how you'll manage 
till I can get round. You ain’t used to doin’ 
for yourself.” 

“T’ve done for myself in most ways ever 
since I came over from Scotland, a boy of seven- 
teen. Come, eat your egg, Mrs. Hodder. I'll 
be back for the tray soon. Let me put another 
pillow behind your back.” 

He would wait on her, she couldn’t help it, 
and it must be admitted she rather enjoyed it, 
in spite of the pain that caught her afresh with 
every smallest move. It was like having a nice 
son to look after her, she thought. She sub- 
mitted to his edict that she was to trust him 
to run the house in her absence from the 
kitchen; and if she had her doubts as to how he 
would accomplish this, they gave way before 
the decision in his tone. 


c WAS three days after this that Red, com- 
ing in at five in the afternoon to take a look 
at Mrs. Hodder, whom he had been obliged to 
neglect since his first visit in a pressure of work 
for sicker patients, discovered Black in the 
midst of his new activities. The minister was 
hurriedly sweeping and dusting his study, hav- 
ing rushed home from a round of calls at the 
recollection that a committee meeting which 
included three women was to be held there 
that evening. Mrs. Hodder was accustomed to 
keep the room in careful order; he himself had 
been throwing things about it for three days 
now—and undusted black-walnut desks and 
other dark furniture certainly do show neglect 
in a fashion peculiarly unreserved. 

“Well, well!” Red paused in the study door. 
‘“*T knew you were a man of action, but I didn’t 
know it extended thus far. Can’t anybody be 
found to bridge the chasm?” 

“T don’t want anybody, thanks. A little ex- 
ercise won’t hurt me. Will you stop a minute? 
I'll dust that leather chair for you.” 

To his surprise, Red moved over to the chair 
and sat down on the arm of it. “You look a 
trifle weary,” he observed. 


Red and Black 
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“That’s the dirt on my face. I swept the 
room with violence; it needed it. Most of the 
dust settled on me.” 

“They should equip the Manse with a 
vacuum cleaner. Been rather busy to-day?” 

“Somewhat. Have you?” 

Black’s glance said that in both cases the 
fact went without saying. “I heard of you in 
a place or two—been on your trail more or less 
all day, as it happens.” 

“‘T presume so. This is my day for calling at 
the hospital. It struck me I was on your trail.” 

“A sort of vicious circle? If you feel as 
vicious as I do after it you’re fit for anything. 
What do you say to a camp supper in the 
woods to-night—instead of tinned beans?” 

There were two items in this speech which 


arrested Black’s attention. He stopped dust- . 


ings,“ What do you know about tinned beans?” 
he inquired suspiciously. 

‘“Tom has no use for ’em,” was the innocent 
reply. “Never mind; he didn’t tell anybody 
except me. I’ve been having things rather 
thick myself lately, and just now—well, I feel 
like taking to the tall timber. Want to go with 
me? The woods are rather nice on a dry win- 
ter night like this.” 

“yon don’t mean it literally—a camp sup- 

“Good lord, man! Where were you brought 
up? I thought you were a country boy?” 

“T am—of the South country—Scotland 
first, the States second. But I neverwent camp- 
ing in my life. I never had time.” 

‘Till this week?” Red’s eyes twinkled en- 
joyingly. ‘You can make coffee by now, I’ll 
wager. But you can’t make it like me. Put on 
your collar and come along. I’ll treat you to a 
new experience, and by the look of you, you 
need it. SodoI; we’ll clear out together.” 

“T can’t leave Mrs. Hodder without her 
supper, and I have a committee meeting at 
eight. I’m mighty sorry, Doctor ——”’ 

“You needn’t be. I’ll fix the whole thing, 
and have you back in time for the bunch. 
Come; take orders from me for once.” 


F COURSE Black never had wanted to do 
anything in his life so much as he wanted to 
accept this extraordinary and most unprece- 
dented invitation from the red-headed doctor, 
whom he could not yet call his friend. The 
high barriers were down between them, there 
could be no doubt of that. Red no longer 
avoided the minister; he came to church now 
and then; the two met here and there with en- 
tire friendliness, and had more than once con- 
sulted each other on matters of mutual inter- 
est. But Red, except as he had taken Black 
into his car when passing him upon the road, 
had never directly sought him out on what 
looked like a basis of real pleasure in his society. 
And now, when Red, running upstairs to see 
Mrs. Hodder and coming down to announce 
that all she wanted for supper was a little tea 
and bread and butter, and that it was up to 
Black to fix up a tray in a hurry and be ready 
when he, Red, should get back in about fifteen 
minutes—well, Black was pretty glad to give 
in, cast his broom and dustcloth into the 
kitchen closet, wash his hands and put a little 
water to boil in the bottom of the kettle, over 
a gas flame turned up so high that it was war- 
ranted to have the water bubbling in a jiffy! 
“Now, you just go along with the doctor 
and rest up,” commanded Mrs. Hodder when 
the tray appeared. ‘‘He told me he was going 
to take you out to dinner, and I guess you need 
it—living on canned stuff so. He thinks I can 
get down to-morrow, and I certainly do hope 
so. You look about beat out—and no wonder.”’ 
With this cordial send-off Black ran down- 
stairs like a boy let out of school, his weariness 
already lessening under the-stimulus of the 
coming adventure. Tired? Just to amuse 
himself, late last evening, he had made a list 
of the things he had done, the people he 
had seen, the letters he had written, the tele- 
phone calls he had answered, and all the rest 
of it. It had been a formidable list. And living 
on tinned beans—and crackers and cheese— 
had not been—oh, well, what did it matter so 
he had got his work done, slighted nothing and 
nobody?. Though he could be by no means 
sure of that!’ What minister ever could be? 


E DRESSED as Red had ordered—heavy 

shoes, sweater under his overcoat, cap in- 
stead of hat; he feltindeed like a boy off onalark, 
only that his busy, self-supporting life had not 
furnished him with many comparisons in the 
way of larks. As he ran down the Manse steps 
he realized that it was a pefect winter night. 
There had been little snow of late; the air was 
dry and not too cold; the stars were out. And 
he was going camping in the woods with Red 
Pepper Burns; and it was not up to him to do 
the cooking! 

The car slid up to the curb, a big basket in 
the place where Black was to put his feet; he 
had to straddle it. There was not too much 
time to spare, only a little over two hours. The 
car leaped away down the street, and in no 
time was off over the macadamized road, on 
which fast time could be made. And then, a 
mile away from that road, with rough going for 
that mile—but who cared?—they came to a 
clump of woods lying on a hillside, and the two 
were out and scrambling up it in the dark, 
Red evidently following a trail with accuracy, 
for Black found no difficulty in keeping up 
with him. 

Upon the top of the hill was a bare, stony 
space, sheltered from the sides but open to 
the stars. And here in astonishingly little 
time were made two leaping fires, the basis for 
which had been a small basket of materials 
brought in the car, upon which hot foundation 
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Your Own Teeth 
Decide This 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Note the Film There Now 


Feel your teeth with your tongue and 
you note a slimy film. There lies the 
reason why teeth cleaning methods have 
proved inadequate. 

Millions find that brushed teeth 
still discolor and decay. Tartar ac- 
cumulates. Pyorrhea has become 
alarmingly common. Statistics show 
that tooth troubles have constantly 
increased. 

Every authority knows that the rea- 
son lies in that slimy film. It clings 
to the teeth. It gets into crevices, 
hardens and stays. And most tooth 
troubles are caused by it. 


That film is what discolors—not the 


teeth. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


Ordinary methods of teeth cleaning do 
not end it, as everybody knows. But 
dental science has for years sought a 
way to do it. Now that way is found. 
Clinical tests have proved this to den- 
tists, and now we are urging everyone 
to prove it. The method is embodied in 
a dentifrice called Pepsodent, and we 
send an ample test to anyone who asks. 


Watch It For Ten Days 


We urge you to ask for a 10-Day Tube. 
It is free. Then let your own teeth decide 
its action on the film. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the diges- 
tant of albumin. The film is albuminous 
matter. The object of Pepsodent is to 
dissolve it, then to constantly combat it. 


Pepsin long seemed impossible, because 
it must be activated. The usual method 
is an acid, harmful to the teeth. But 
science has discovered a harmless activat- 
ing method. Five governments have al- 
ready granted patents. And that invention 
has made pepsin possible. 


Pepsodent was submitted to many clin- 


ical tests before it was offered to users. 
Able authorities proved its results beyond 
question. Leading dentists all over Amer- 
ica are now urging its adoption. Now it is 
felt that everyone should know it, and at 
once; so we publish this trial offer. 

Send this coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Use it like any tooth paste. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark the 
absence of the slimy film. See how the 
teeth whiten as the fixed film disappears. 

Judge it by what it does. Prove it for 
your own sake and your children’s sake. 
When you see these results you will not 
again try to clean teeth without it. Cut 
out the coupon now. 


Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 


Pepsadéent 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A Scientific Product—Sold by 
Druggists Everywhere 


Address ; 


Be guided by 
This Trade-Mark 


“The recollection of 
QUALITY remains 
long after the PRICE 
is forgotten.”” 

—E.C.SIMMONS. 
Trade Mark Registered. 


10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CoO., 
Dept. 460, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Name 


The KEEN KUTTER trade-mark will never fail you. 
When you see it on tools and cutlery you can abso- 
lutely depend on their high quality. For years, its 
dependability has been universally recognized. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 
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Sullins College 
For Girls and Young Women 


A delightful college home in Southern Virginia. 
‘ Ideal — and health record. New buildings with 
every modern comfort and By 
swimming pool. Beautiful campus with facilities for out- 
door Sports. Strong faculty presenting Standard High 
School and Junior College Courses with unusual advan- 
tages in Music, Art, Expression and Domestic Science. 
Write for catalogue and Book of Views. Address 
W. E. Martin, Ph. D., Pres., Box H, Bristol, Va. 


Hollins College 


For Women Founded 1842 Hollins, Va. 
Four year College Course. Admission by certificate 
or examination. Degree accepted for graduate work 
by leading universities. Music, Art, Home Econom- 
ics. Student body 275. Estate of 700 Acres in the 
Mountains of Virginia. Miss Matty L. Cocke, 
President. ox 340. 
(What is the spirit of Hollins? Ask a Hollins girl.) 


FOR WOMEN Sweet Briar, Va. 
Standard college courses, A.B and B.S. Degree 
recognized by all universities as basis of gradu- 
ate work. No preparatory department. Campus 
of 3,000 acres in the Blue Ridge Mountains in 
unexcelled climate. Out-of-door sports the year 
round. Students received on certificate from 
accredited schools. 

EMILIE WATTS McVEA, A.M.., Litt. D., President 


For catalogue and views address registrar, Box 10. 


Southern Seminary for Girls and Young Women 
52nd year. In Blue Ridge Mts., famous Valley of Va., near 
Natural Bridge. Rare health record. Home life. College 
Preparatory. Finishing, Music, Pipe Organ, Art, Domestic 
Science, Business, etc. Students from every section of U.S. 
and outside. Recommended by Bishop J. H. Vincent, 
Chicago. Rate $385. Box 961, Buena Vista, Va. 


MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY 
tablished 1842. Term 

begins Sept.11th. In the beautiful and historic Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, modern equipment. 
Students from31states. Courses: Collegiate (3 + , Pre- 
aratory (4 years), with certificate fist mig usic, Art, 
Expression and Domestic Science. Catalog. STAUNTON, VA. 


STUART HALL, Staunton, Virginia 


Episcopal school for girls—Seventy-sixth ssion. Rich 
in traditions of the past; alive to needs of the present. 
Thorough college preperstten. Outdoor sports. Address 
Mrs. i. N. Hits, A. B. (formerly Principal of Sweet 
Briar Academy), Box D. 


NEW YORK 


Russell Sage College 
Founded be Mrs. Russell Sage in connection 
th Emma Willard School 
A School of Practical Arts 
Designed for the higher education of women, 
particularly on vocational and _ professional 
lines. Secretarial Work, Household Economics 
and Industrial Arts. B. A. and B. S. degrees. 


Address Secretary 
RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


TROY, N. Y. 


SKIDMORE SCHOOL 
_ OF ARTS 


Charles Henry Keyes, Ph. D., President. 
A Professional and Vocational ‘College for Women. 
Fine and Applied Art. Home Economics, Music, 
Physical Education, Secretarial courses. Four-year 
courses lead to B. S. Degree. Two and three year Nor- 
malCoursescommand teacher’sand supervisor’ scertifi- 
cates. Catalog. Summer Session. SaratogaSprings, N.Y. 


WHY WASTE A SUMMER? 


Why not combine splendid advantages 
Gh with recreation and a beautiful environ- 
4 ment? Distinguished instructors in 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Art, Expression, 
Castile Languages. 20 Vocational Courses. For 
irlsand women. Catalog of Summer or 

Regular Winter School. Address 


MISS MASON’S SUMMER SCHOOL 
Box 725, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music 


Special advan for those who look forward to con- 
cert or educational work. All instruments, vocal, dramatic 
art, etc. 


Graduates fillin, bighest places available in 
. Katalog. _ Dist ed faculty. Address 
© ReGcistrar, 4 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, New York. 
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the gathered sticks of the wood had no choice 
except to burn. Rustling fuel with energy, 
Black soon found himself ready to discard his 
overcoat, and by the time the thick steak Red 
was manipulating had reached its rich perfec- 
tion, as only that master of camp cookery 
could make it, Black was thinking that, big as 
that steak was, he could devour the whole of 
it himself. 

Coffee—what coffee! Had he ever known 
the taste of it before, Black wondered as 
he sniffed the delicious fragrance. Red had 
worked so swiftly—in entire silence—that the 
hands of Black’s watch pointed to a bare seven 
o’clock when he set his teeth into the first hot, 
juicy morsel of meat, feeling like a starved 
hound who has been fed upon scraps for a 
month. 

“Great Scott!” he ejaculated. ‘I never 
tasted anything so good in my life. Or was so 
warm on a winter night outdoors.” 

“Vou bet you never tasted anything so 
good, nor were so warm outdoors. Why, man, 
you’ve missed the best fun in life, if this is 
yous first experience of the sort. How does it 

appen?” 

“T’ve never done anything but work, and 
my work never took me into the woods; that’s 
all. I’ve looked at them longingly many a 
time, but there was always something else to 
do. What a place this is! Of all places on earth 
to come to to-night, this seems the best. It’s 
an old favorite camping spot of yours?” 

“One of many. This is nearest; I can run 
to it when I haven’t time to get farther. Even 
so, I don’t manage it very often.” 

“T’m sure you don’t!” Black’s eyes in the 
firelight looked across into Red’s. The mo- 
ment the cookery was done, Red had replen- 
ished both fires, and the two men now sat on 
two facing logs between them. ‘Your time is 
fuller than that of any man I ever knew,” Black 
added. 

“Lots of busy men in the world.” 

“T know. But your hours are fuller than 
their full hours, because of what you do—your 
profession.” 

“T do only what I have to do. But you— 
I wonder if you know it, Black—you’re a 
spendthrift.” 

“What!” The explosive tone spoke amaze- 
ment. 


ED nodded. “I’ve been wanting to tell 
you for some time. Do you know you 
probably weigh about fifteen pounds less than 
you did when you came here? Keep that up, 
and you'll be down to rock bottom.” 

Black laughed. He held up one arm, the 
hand clenched. ‘‘Do you remember the chal- 
lenge I gave you last summer, Doctor, to a 
wrestle, any time you might take me up? If 
we weren’t both stuffed just now I’d have it 
out with you here and now.” 

“Very likely you could put it all over me, 
although I’m not so sure of that.”” Red was 
eying his companion with the professional eye 
still. “‘But go on as you are doing, and a year 
from now it’ll be different. You’re wasting 
nervous energy, and you can’t afford to. It’s 
as Fa aie a spendthrift. What’s the 
use 


“I’m a Scotchman, and that’s equivalent to 
saying I spend only what’s necessary. It’s a 
contradiction in terms.” 

“Tt is not; excuse me. I’ve been reading 
about one of your Scottish regiments over 
there—cut to pieces—and they knew they 
were going to be when they went into it. Call 
them thrifty—of their lives?” 

“Ah, that’s different. They were glorious. 
As for that, Doctor, to right-about-face with 
my defense—why shouldn’t one be a spend- 
thrift with his life? You're one yourself.” 

“Not I. I practice my profession and mine 
only. You practice about four professions. 
Last week I caught you playing nurse to a 
family of small children while their mother 
went shopping.” Red held up a silencing hand 
at Black’s laughter. “‘ Yes, I know she hadn’t 
been out for a month. That same night you 
made a speech somewhere—and sat up the rest 
of the night with Cary Ray. Oh, yes; I know 
he’s improved a lot lately, but he got restless 


that night and you stuck by. Next day “a 
“Doctor Burns 
“Wait a minute. Next day you ee 


“How do you come to be keeping tab on 
me?” Black stood up, fire in his eye. “See 
here! Last week you did seven operations on 
patients who couldn’t afford to pay you a 
cent, and they weren’t in charity wards either. 
Day before yesterday ——” 


Bz he had to stop, having but fairly begun. 
Red’s expression said he wouldn’t stand for 
it. The two regarded each other in the light of 
the fires, and both faces were glowing ruddily. 
They suggested two antagonists about to 
spring. 

“If I’m a spendthrift, so are you,” Black 
challenged. ‘‘Why shouldn’t we be, at that? 
Who gets anything out of life—not to mention 
giving anything—who isn’t a spendthrift? 


*He whowsaveth his life shall lose it’; and no- 
body knows that better than you, Doctor 
Burns!” 

“But you waste yours, you know,” said 
Burns with emphasis. 

“No more than you do.” 

“T do it to save life.” 

“And what do I do it for?” The question 
came back like a shot, with stinging emphasis 
and challenge. 

The two pairs of eyes continued to meet 
clashingly, and for a minute neither would give 
way. Then Red said, with a rather grudging 
admission: “I know you think you have to do 
all these extras, and you do them with intent 
and purpose, and willingly at that. But I don’t 
back down on my proposition—that you’re 
working harder at it than is necessary. I’ll ad- 
mit I want you to do what you can for Cary 
Ray, for his sister’s sake. But when it comes 
to the DuBoises and the Corrigans and the 
Andersons—why should you spend yourself on 
them—ungrateful beggars?” 

“T can only ask you, Doctor, why you spend 
yourself on the Wellands and the Kalanskys 
and the Kellys?” 


UDDENLY Red’s attitude changed with 

one of those characteristic quick shifts which 
made him such delightful company. He looked 
at his watch and sat down on the log again. 
“Six minutes to stay, and then back to that 
blamed committee meeting for yours, and 
back to my office for mine; I can see ten peo- 
ple sitting there now, in my mind’s eye. Hang 
it! Why can’t a fellow stay in the open, when 
it’s there he can be at his best physically and 
mentally?” 

“It seems to make you a bit pugilistic.” 

Red looked up, laughing. ‘‘ How about you? 
For a parson it strikes me you can fight back 
with both fists.” 

“Doctor, let’s have that wrestle now. I’d 
like it to remember.” 

“You would, would you? Hold on; don’t 
take off your coat. I know better than to play 
tricks with my digestion like that, if you don’t. 
You’re younger than I; you might get away 
with it. But I’ll give you that tussle some day 
you’re so anxious for.” 

“Meanwhile, I wish you’d give me some- 
thing else.” 

““What’s that?” Red was instantly on his 
guard; Black could see that clearly. He had 
expected it. But it did not deter him from 
saying the thing he wanted to say. 

“Shake hands with me. Did you know you 
never have?” 

“Never have!” 

“Not the way I want you to. I’m asking 
you now to—shake hands with my profession. 
I’m tired of having you against it. I ask you to 
give it fair play in your mind. You admit that 
it’s worth while for you to spend the last drop 
you have for human life. But it’s wasting 
good red blood for a man to spend his for 
human souls! Do you mean it? Ah, Doctor 
Burns, you don’t! Tell me so—the way I 
want you to.” 

The suspicion dropped out of Red’s eyes, 
but into them came something else—the show- 
ing of a dogged human will. He stood looking 
into the fire, his hands in his pockets—where 
they had been for some time. He made no mo- 
tion to withdraw them. Black’s hands were 
clasped behind him; he made no motion to 
extend them. 


LONG silence succeeded, or long it seemed 

to Black at least. Had he lost his case? 

He had never thought to state it thus to Red, 

but when the moment came it had seemed to 

him he could not do otherwise. . . . His 

heart beat rather heavily. . . . How was 
Red going to take it? 


The red-headed surgeon looked up at last. 
“Do you mean you want me to shake hands 
with your entire profession—all the men in it?” 

‘Are there no charlatans in medicine? But 
you—are the real thing. I wouldn’t deny youa 
handshake if you wanted it.” 

Slowly Red drew his right hand out of his 
pocket. ‘‘You want this tribute to you, as a 
minister?” 

Then Black’s eyes flamed. He took a step 
backward. “I want no ‘tribute,’ Doctor. My 
heaven! You don’t think that! All I want is— 
to know that—as a minister—you can shake 
hands with me and believe—that I’m as real as 
I know you to be. If you can’t do that”—he 
turned aside—‘‘ oh, never mind! I didn’t mean 
to try to force it from you. Let’s be off. It 
must be high time; and it’s more than high 
time if inf 

A hand fell on his shoulder and stayed there. 
Another hand found his and gripped it tight. 
“Oh, come along, Bob Black!” said a gruff 
voice with yet a ring in it. ‘‘ You’re the realest 
chap I know. And I’ve tried my darned best 
not to like you, and I can’t get away with it. 
Now—are you satisfied?” 
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The Intelligent Way 
To End Corns 


© B&B 1919 


BAUER & BLACK, 


Not by paring. That’sa risky make- 
shift, and results are brief. 

Not by harsh, haphazard methods 
made by non-scientific men. 

Not by padding. Padsare unsightly, 
and they simply coddle corns. 


Expert Methods 


Blue-jay was invented by a scientific 
expert. It is made by a house famed 
for its surgical dressings. 

It embodies the up-to-date method, 
the right method of corn treatment. 

Apply it and the pain stops in- 
stantly. Forget it for two days. Re- 
move it, and the corn is gone for good. 

One corn in ten may need a second 
application, but that’s all. 

Millions of corns have been ended 
in this way. Aching corns are un- 
known to its users. 


These are facts known to your own 


friends and neighbors. It is time that 
you knew them. Try Blue-jay tonight. 
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booklet and name of nearest dealer. 


THE MENDEL-DRUCKER Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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America, England, France and Italy. 
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If you like to draw, develop your artistic talent. Women are naturally fitted for the 
work, and when properly trained earn $35 to $75 a week, and more; many have made 
notable successes. Millions are paid yearly for illustrations and designs. The work 
is fascinating, and easy to learn and apply with the “Federal” home-study method. 

YOUR FUTURE—a beautiful 56-page book in colors, tells of successes achieved by 
women and how you can study in your own home. You should read it before deciding 
ork ean for this book today—it’s free. 
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New Music in the Schools 
By Edna Randolph Worrell 


HAT are we going to sing now 
that the war is over? is the 
| question of the hour in the 
schools. We have gone every 
H | step of the way with our boys, 
| speeding them with ‘‘ Good-by, 
Broadway” and heralding their 
: =} return with ‘When You Come 
Back.” Music has been a joy never so fully 
experienced as during the war period. It ex- 
pressed for old and young a deep love of 
country equal to its defense with gun and 
bayonet. This was especially true in school 
and community singing. Perhaps the secret 
of its strength lay in the psychological effect 
of the concerted effort, voicing the same idea 
in unison of word and rhythm. 

“Music has come out of the war spiritualized 
and ennobled as a great human need,”’ says the 
editor of a music magazine. ‘‘The people must 
make music, and become themselves the voice 
of America” is the opinion of an eminent 
educator. President Wilson has said: ‘There 
is no better way to express patriotism than 
through good music.” 

Patriotism through song is to-day at its 
height, but its character is gradually changing 
with the return of our men. The “ Laddie in 
Khaki” and “The Rose of No Man’s Land” 
still have their place, but the new thought is 
expressed in “‘Good-by, France,” ‘‘ Welcome 
Home,” “The Land of Beginning Again,” and 
“The Navy Took Them Over and the Navy 
Will Bring Them Back,” which is a real “ Vic- 
tory” song. 

Victory is voiced also in new words set to 
familiar tunes and, while having no musical 
value as fresh material, these are in a measure 
supplying a need. ‘“‘Here They Come”’ is a 
hymn of welcome by the composer of the music 
to Henry van Dyke’s poem, “‘ America for Me.” 
This, with the revival of “‘Home Again” and 
“America, the Beautiful,” shows the inclina- 
tion of the public taste. 

As Victory is followed by Peace, so we turn 
from the spirit of elation to the tranquillity of 
the latter feeling. Songs written for adults 
have been sung by children everywhere, and 
among these we find ‘‘ When There is Peace on 
Earth Again” and “Ring Out, Sweet Bells of 
Peace,”’ which is quite the newest. 

‘Songs of Peace and Patriotism” afford new 
music for patriotic occasions where pupils are 
versed in part singing. The selections may be 
used for an entire peace program, or individu- 
ally on different occasions. 


UT after all it is not necessary to celebrate 

Victory and Peace by constant reiteration 
of the words. The return-to-nature songs, as 
the birds rehearse their annual spring con- 
cert, are the prettiest tribute to the event. 
One of the latest collections of material by a 
single composer is found in ‘‘ Nature Songs for 
Children,” by Fannie Snow Knowlton. This 
is just the book from which to cull a musical 
nosegay. Among the titles we find ‘“‘Songs of 
the Months,” The Day,” “ Rollicking Robin,” 
“Calling the Violet,” ‘‘Daisy Nurses,” “A 
Pinky Wild Rose” and “It is Spring” (Wild 
Geese). The poems are gems in themselves, 
having been written by Lucy Larcom, Helen 
Hunt Jackson, Margaret E. Sangster and Celia 
Thaxter. 

Where there is good solo material among 
the pupils of a school there are a number of 
nature songs which are especially listed as good 
“teaching pieces.” They are all pleasing to 
both performer and audience; indeed, we hear 
the birds and smell the outdoor air in the very 
titles when we read “I Hear a Little Twitter 
and a Song,” “It is Rainy, Little Flower,” 
“Said a Little Brown Leaf” and ‘Rose 
Dreamed She Was a Lily.” 

Patriotism may again be expressed by ar- 
ranging programs from the works of American 
poets whose verses have been set to music by 
good composers. The poems of James Whit- 
comb Riley lose nothing of their interest in the 
guise of songs, and how the children love them! 
“The Raggedy Man” and “Little Orphant 
Annie” charm us anew; “The Boy Patriot” 
stirs the enthusiasm; ‘‘The Prayer Perfect” 
voices the gentlest feelings; “‘Ever a Song 
Somewhere” is a sure cure for blues; while 
“There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry” always brings 
the sympathetic tear. 


T IS hardly possible to mention Riley with- 

out the vision arising of his kindred spirit, 
Eugene Field. ‘‘The Love Songs of Child- 
hood” are the sweetest of serenades when 
touched by such composers as Reginald de 
Koven, W. W. Gilchrist and Arthur Foote. 
Although they are not the easiest melodies to 
learn, here is a list from which you may choose 
without mistake: “Little Oh-Dear,” ‘‘ Fiddle- 
dee-dee,”’ ‘‘ Little Boy Blue,” “‘ Armenian Lul- 
laby,” ‘The Dinkey Bird,’ ‘The Little 
Peach,” Gingham Dog” and “‘ Rockaby 
Lady.” 

Again we may be patriotic and cross the 
ocean to pluck flowers of song from “A 
Child’s Garden of Verse,” by our English 
cousin, Robert Louis Stevenson. Ethel Crown- 
inshield has written the simplest tunes to the 


following favorites: ‘‘The Lamp Lighter,” 
“Block City,” “Swinging,” “Good-by to the 
Farm” and “The Land of Counterpane.” 
There are also “Bed in Summer” and “Sing- 
ing,” by Ethelbert Nevin, in most delightful 
settings. 

Victor Herbert has also selected Stevenson's 
verses to be used as song studies in the “ Pru- 
gressive Music Series.”’ It is, in fact, possibic 
to secure the work of the very best song writers 
by the use of this graded material. A glance 
at the following list of composers, usually asso- 
ciated with adult performance, will give an 
idea of the musical treat in which little people 
may participate: Mrs. Crosby Adams, George 
W. Chadwick, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, G. A. 
Grant-Schaefer, Engelbert Humperdinck 
R. Huntington Woodman are indeed names 
to ‘‘conjure with.” 

Advanced pupils will enjoy giving a Long- 
fellow program. The perfect cadences of Long- 
fellow’s measures lend themselves well to 
musical accompaniment. ‘The Children’s 
Hour,” ‘‘ The Singers,” ‘‘ Excelsior” and ‘‘ The 
Village Blacksmith” are arranged for two 
sopranos, alto and bass, while the beautiful 
poem, “The Arrow and the Song,” is written 
for girls’ voices alone. The “Psalm of Life” 
and “The River Charles” are unison songs 
which may be added to the program. 

Where a miscellaneous program is desired, 
the following would be attractive: ‘‘The Chil- 
dren’s Angel,” ‘The Child and the Star,” 
“Heigh Ho!” ‘The Fairy Ship,” “If I Were 
a Grown-Up Soldier,” ‘Just to be Home 
Again,” “‘The Jap Doll,” “‘The Discontented 
Duckling” and “Oh, I’m My Mother’s Little 
Boat.” 

These may be interspersed with the follow- 
ing songs intended as solos: ‘‘Alfonso—the 
Tale of a Good Little Girl,” ‘‘The Cat” and 
“When I Do Wrong.’’ It is possible, of course, 
to use them as unison songs as well. 


S A MATTER of culture, it is well for chil-. 


dren to become familiar with operas at an 
early age. Good music can never be taught 
too soon, though it is best to begin with simple 


melodies andrhythms. The lasting quality of’ 


a good composition insures to the child a piece 
of musical literature with which it will meet 
again and again. The children will enjoy 
these: “Sleep, My Sweet Baby,” to an air 
from “Il Trovatore”; ‘“‘The Lullaby” from 
““Erminie”; ‘The Gobble Duet,” from ‘The 
Mascot”; “‘Song of the Bells,” from ‘‘ Chimes 
of Normandy”; ‘Over the Summer Sea,” 
from “Rigoletto”; “Dancing,” ‘There 
Stands a Little Man” and “The Evening 
Prayer,” from ‘‘ Hinsel und Gretel.” 

For the pupils of high-school age accustomed 
to part singing there is a book entitled ‘‘ Stand- 
ard Operas,” which has been abridged for 
school use. It is also possible to procure copies 
in sheet octavo form for convenience in han- 
dling. What a variety of material there is to 
choose from! Here are a few of the titles: 
“‘Salterella,” from ‘‘La Mascotte’; “Lovely 
Night,” frome ‘The Tales of Hoffmann” 
“Faithful and True,” from ‘‘ Lohengrin”’; “The 
Glorious Morn,” from “* Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
and “ Hark, How the Drums are Rolling,” from 
“The Daughter of the Regiment.” 

Again, along educational lines we have the 
Art Song Cycles, including Cycles of the Senses, 
Insects, Foreign Lands, Birds, Seeds and 
Flowers. The Hollis Dann Music Course fills 
a long-felt want in supplying fine harmonies 
in accompaniment to simple melodies, while 
the Musical Art Series furnishes authoritative 
versions of standard music which can supple- 
ment that of the regular lessons. 


OR patriotic programs in the higher schools 

there are many appropriate selections. In 
leaflet form we find: ‘‘ National Hymns of 9 
Great Nations”; “Flag of Our Country,” 
marching song; “Pride of America” March 
of Our Nation”; ‘Soldiers of Peace”; “Vic- 
tory,” and ‘‘Song of Peace.” These are written 
for mixed voices, while for boys alone we have 
“Honor and Arms,” from “Samson,” by 
Handel; ‘“‘The Tar’s Farewell’? and ‘‘The 
Coming Generation.” ‘The Union Jack”’ is 
intended as a bass solo with quartet accom- 
paniment. The words are by Wilbur D. 
Nesbit, author of the poem “Your Flag and 
My Flag.” 

Another song which is fast becoming popular 
is ‘And the Smoke Rose,” from the cantata 
“The Peace Pipe,” a setting of Longfellow’s 
‘‘Hiawatha,”’ for a mixed chorus. 

When an elaborate performance is desired 
“The Contest of the Nations” could be ap- 
propriately given. This is an operetta for 
mixed voices, in which dances are introduced. 
The triumph of Columbia makes the theme 
particularly popular at this time. 

On the whole, patriotic music is still to the 
fore, but, whatever the program, never omit 
the singing of “America” and “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” The first was heard in 
more homes than the most popular of the war 
songs, while a vote of school children on favor- 
ite songs resulted in first choice being given 
to the latter. 
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EPORT OF ANALYSIS 

by A. A. Breneman, M.Sc., 
as to the comparative amount of 
boric acid in various talc powders. 


February 14, 1916. 
Colgate’s Talc contains *10.54% of boric acid 
Talc No. 2 no 
Talc No. 3 4.00% 
Talc No. 4 1.12% 
Tale No, 5 40% 
Tale No. 6 no ss 


Boric acid is described in the U. S. Dispensa- 


tory as an antiseptic with soothing properties. 


Colgate’s Talc Powder also contains two other 
ingredients described as being antiseptic, sooth- 
ing and healing in their nature. These same 
ingredients are not found in any other powders 
examined. ~ Very respectfully, 
(Signed) A. A. BRENEMAN. 


*Just the right amount. 


Colgate’s Talc is made on the for- 
mula of an eminent physician, for 
years in charge of a baby hospital. 
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The extra Boric 
| Acid. brings the 


Comfort 


This real Boric Tale Powder 4 
of an eminent physician it 
Contains sanative ingredients for 
Shin of infants in a healthy 


GLGATE & CO.— 
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The piquant charm of a clear, soft skin. Read 
below how by proper care you can have this 


greatest of all attractions. 


treatment for skin 


Nature intended your skin to be flawless 


S YOUR skin fine, soft, attractive? 

If not, find out just why it is 
marred by blemishes; then start 
immediately togain the natural beauty, 
theclear, radiant skin that can be yours. 


Your skin is changing every day.’ 


As the old skin dies, new skin forms 
to take its place. This new skin is fine, 
clear, unblemished. By proper care, 
you can keep it as flawless as nature 
intended it to be. 


Skin specialists are tracing fewer 
and fewer troubles to the blood. They 
say, more often skin blemishes can be 
traced to the bacteria and parasites 
that are carried into the pores of the 
skin with dust, soot and grime. To 
clear your skin of blemishes caused 
by this insidious and persistent enemy, 
use regularly the following special 
treatment: 


To remove skin blemishes 


Just before retiring, wash in your usual way 
with warm water and Woodbury’s Facial Soap; 
then dry your face. Now dip the tips of your 
fingers in warm water and rub them on the cake 
of Woodbury’s until they are covered with a 
heavy, cream-like lather. Cover each blemish 
with a thick coat of this soap cream and leave 
it on for ten minutes. Rinse very carefully with 
clear, hot water, then with cold. 


ARE A CON- 
FESSION that you are using 
the wrong method of cleans- 
ing for your type of skin. 
A special treatment for 
this trouble is among the 
famous treatments in the 
Woodbury bookletwrapped 
around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


In addition to this special treat- 
ment, use Woodbury’s regularly in 


your daily toilet. This will make your 


skin firm and active. It will help the 
new skin to resist the frequent cause 
of blemishes. Before long your com- 
plexion will take on a new clearness 
and freshness. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap today and begin tonight the 
treatment your skin needs. You will 
find this treatment and many others 
for the commoner skin troubles in the 
booklet wrapped around every cake 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Wood- 
bury’s is on sale at drug stores and 
toilet goods counters throughout the 
United States and Canada. A 25- 
cent cake will last a month or six weeks. 
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Sample cake of soap with booklet 
of famous treatments and samples of Woodbury’s Facial 

Powder, Facial Cream and Cold Cream for 15c WHEN 

For 6c we will send you a trial size cake Facial Cream and Cold Cream. Address ing edge 

(enough for a week or ten daysofany Wood- . The Andrew Jergens Co., 105 Spring Grov Coronet, 

bury facial treatment) together with the Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. bride aby 

booklet of treatments, “A Skin You Love a ; as mome 

to Touch”. Or for 15c¢ we will send you If you live in Canada, address Tie Qs it is 

the treatment booklet and samples of Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 105 Sher- maiden | 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial Powder, brooke Street, Perth, Ontario. die, fine 
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Is Surrounded bya harming Groupof Wendanls 


NOW that the days of the hasty wedding are over, the post-war bride can prepare oad a 
wedding such as every girl dreams of and hopes to realize. Her dress must be of gleam- 
ing white satin, adorned with priceless lace, and her veil a floating cloud of misty tulle, under 
which she walks from the days of her girlhood to the new life beyond the altar. 


TO MAKE a pictur- 
esque background for 
the bride and perchance 
mark the beginning of 
another romance is the 
whole purpose of a 
bridesmaid’ sfrock,and 
this charming creation 
(No. 2183) with scal- 
) loped frills can be de- 
pended upon to do its 
part. It is of shaded 
pink taffeta, with deli- 
cately colored roses, 
which also adorn her 


leghorn poke. 


ABOVE all things are the mysterious charm and enthrall- 
ing loveliness that surround a bride due to her shimmering 
tulle wedding veil. So it must be chosen even more care- 
fully than one would select a hat for this wonderful occa- 
sion, and it should be adjusted and fitted to the coiffure 
before the last anxious moments have arrived. 

This lovely bride, centered here, has chosen a flat piece 
of lace exquisitely beaded in sparkling crystal-clear sun- 
light and translucent green beads—the colors of the tradi- 
tional orange blossoms—for the bandeau of her veil, with 
a sprig of natural blossoms falling over her hair. The 
same beautiful beading covers the short Empire bodice and 
panels the apron tunic of tulle over her lustrous satin 
dress, which is draped in such a becoming and interesting 
way at the sides. 

As a princess of old wore her crown, so the bride above 
wears her dlaphanous tulle veil, which falls in long glis- 
tening folds from a coronet of exquisite point lace, a rare 


_ old family heirloom. It is lightly wired at the point. 


In lustrous gray satin is the bride's mother gowned, just 
telow. Brilliant sequins embroidered on net make the 
straight front panel which extends under the skirt, draped 
in such a charming way under a loose back panel. 


THE last word in wedding-dress textures this season is 
heavy white silk.moiré antique, although many brides 
prefer soft lustrous satin, the traditional wedding- 
dress fabric. 


= 
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WHEN a plain bandeau is too severe, a soften- 

Address ing edge of Brussels lace often supplements the 
ugGrov: JM Coronet, as in the airy veil worn by the charming 
oride above. Taking part in a wedding is almost 

Te a momentous an event in the life of a little girl 

— 4s it is for the bride herself. This dear little 


25 Sher- maiden is quaintly dressed in sheer white organ- 
die, finely tucked and edged with old-fashioned 
pointing. From her poke bonnet, which ties 
under her chin with blue ribbons, nods one ,blue 
and one pink feather. The little page who has IN THIS azure-blue taffeta frock, with 
assumed his duties with such seriousness is in silver and lace roses, the maid of honor 
white satin with a frilled blouse of sheer white (right) plays her part charmingly. Her 
ae linen and a high girdle. tulle hat is crowned with flowers. 
‘EVERYWOMAN'S CLOTHES” is a new illustrated book showing over 100 new designs in clothes for women, girls and children, with helpful suggestions for making. It will be 
sent to you upon request for two three-cent stamps to cover the cost of mailing and service. Address the Service Department, THE Lapies’ Home JourNat, Philadelphia. 
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IN ACCORD with 
Springtime is this 
flower-crown hat, 
the brim trimmed in 
shimmering folds of 
satin ribbon. 


SOFT ribbon cords com- 
plete the exquisite contour 
of this boudoir cap. 


FOR a very young girl— 
the star”’ bow girdle. 


TWO stunning gir- 
dles showing the use 
of black velvet and 
silver brocade ribbon 
and double-faced 
satinin pastelcolors. 


IN VESTS for 
the spring and 
summer, one can 
have any number, 
made of ribbon to 
match, to contrast 
or to harmonize 
with any ma- 
terial. 


A REVIVAL of the miser or 
trick purse is seen among new 
ribbon bags, which fasten with 
sliding rings. 


FURBELOWED and frilled in lace and ribbon from 
top to toe in her boudoir would presage happy rest hour. 


RIBBON VESTS are 
easily fitted to coats that 


an close either high or low. 


Sohn Cowdin 


CAPS that 
are coquettish 
in either rib- 
bon ruffles 
or with an Al- 
satian bow at 
just the right 
angle. 


A BERUFFLED cani- 


sole of satin ribbon on net. 


A ROSE fancy 
workbag of satin 
ribbon in black, 
two shades of pink 
and leaf green. 


STATE'S flower ribbon bag 
bordered with plain ribbon. 


KNITTED 
of ribbon are 
these two hand- 


THE newest ribbons shaped and sewed to bag clasps of 
the latest design. 


EACH of the new camisoles has a prettiness of 
its own that lies chiefly in the way of ribbon. 


TWO other camisoles, different, but just as pretty. 


The ribbon designs are by Madame Spencer. 


MADE of heavy, though soft, ribbon. A camisole 
that a slender figure might wear as a brassiere. 
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SUCH exquisite stuffs bar 
as flesh-color satin, net 

fils lavender ribbons A BIT of Georgette and 
and embroidered flower three yards of printed 
baskets made this set (cen- / $ silk made this negligee 
tered here) for the bride. y y FEW cut on straight lines. 


Nee 
} 

a, 


ED cami- 
bon on net. 


ribbon bag 
ribbon. 


WHEN a girl marries she can do no wiser 1 

thing than choose a negligee of larkspur- \ Bah K ’ y A LOVELY set for a lovely bride is the one 
blue satin, banded in lace and hung with S eg eee he LA cK above, the gown of which she carries under 
tassels like the one above. Her boudoir cap 4 her arm. The material is flesh chiffon, with 
and the three-piece set of underwear made CS Valenciennes lace and insets of hand em- 
of pink crépe de Chine and filet lace may be ; Sa ; CRE X 4 broidery and fine hand-run tucks. 


OF PINK and blue 

silk jersey is the che- 

mise above, while 

filet lace in bowknots 

and bands made ‘the 

set on the right fas- \\ fi TO ITS silk rose- 
cinating. Chiffon, ses buds and simplicity 
lace and satin made this negligee owes 
the three camisoles. much of its charm. 


IT IS just to such smart petticoats as the satin hemstitched 
one, rosebud trimmed, worn by the charming person on the 
left, that many dresses owe their slender lines. She has just 
slipped on her new boudoir cap and dandelion-hued lace- 
trimmed negligee. Below is one of those well-fitting che- 
mises and a pair of bloomers of jersey silk, lace-trimmed, 
and some dainty garters and mules for boudoir wear. 
Exquisitely dainty with its filet lace flounce, turquoise 
velvet bands and rose clusters are the camisole and petticoat 
of chiffon and satin on the right, to be hidden under one’s 
loveliest evening dress. A new street petticoat of satin, silk- 
fringed over accordion plaiting, and the softest créte 
Georgette camisole, ribbon-trimmed, are shown on the right. 


misole 
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So practical as a protection from the 
scorching Summer sun or the after-swim 
chill, as one saunters along the beach, 
and so attractive and stylish. 


Directions mailed upon request 


Crocheted in a very new and effective 
stitch, this model falls gracefully in points 
over the arms, down back and in front. 
In your favorite color it will add that 
telling touch of feminine originality and 
will also serve as a charming porch wrap. 
It is simple to crochet, requires only 28 
balls and will express that distinctive 


style and 
Quality 


characteristic of all Royal Society prod- 
ucts, when you crochet it with ; 


KNITTING FLOSS 


which has all the luster of silk and the 
advantage of cotton. White and popular 
Colors. Directions for a large variety 
of crocheted and knitted articles are 
given in the new 


Crochet and Knitting Book, No. 13 
Just Issued. Send for copy. Price 10c 


THE BEAUTY OF 
Hand EMBROIDERY 


How often you have commented on the 
beauty of hand embroidered things, but 
have you ever realized the economy of 
Hand Embroidery through 


ROYAL sociETY 


4 


ROYAL soclETY 


tc us Pat Gre 


MBROIDERY 


PACKAGE OUTFITS 


Have you ever really investigated Royal 
Society Package Outfits? Have you com- 
pared the values offered in these packages 
with the actual cost of materials to make 
the various articles? Compare them— 
and their prices—with the usual ready 
to wear garments and you will be aston- 
ished at the contents of a Royal Society 
PackageOutfit—the excellent quality, pains- 
taking workmanship, style, design, com- 
pleteness and unusually moderate cost. 


Every package contains the stamped 
material either made up or ready for 
making, sufficient floss to complete the 
embroidery and thorough instructions. 


Send for Spring Circular of 
59 New Numbers 


Royal Society Products are Sold by 
Dealers Everywhere 


H. E. Verran Co., Inc. 


Union Square, West New York 


Package Outfits: 

No. 132 (Romper) $1.50inU.S. 
No. 122 (Dress) 
$1.50 in U.S. 


BARRED voile, sprayed 
with embroidery, made the 
collar-and-cuff set above. 


IN CURIOUSLY beauti- 


ful shapes are the latest 


vanities, and a valance 
beautifies a gold-mesh bag. 


GIRDLED in brilliant 
green, with red, purple and 
yellow wooden beads dan- 
gling from silk corus on ev- 
ery button, a colorless dress 
would become a_ beautiful 
thing. Soft suede smartly 
buckled and blue taffeta 
with a silver rosette and edg- 
ing are the others. 


FIRST in the group is 
a fascinating four-sided 
beaded bag of blue satin. 
Next is a smart corded 
leather bag of suédelike 
softness. 


She Sittle Shings Skat Gvery Non 


SO FAIRYLIKE in their fragility that you expect them 
to blow away at the lightest touch, and yet so strong as to 
carry the burden of velvet and chenille dots and a tracery of 
silk embroidery without sagging a single mesh—these are 
the new veils pictured above. A new high-neck guimpe, 
lace-trimmed, is worn under the black taffeta Lanvin hat 
over which the square-bordered veil is worn, while a tucked- 
and-fringed collar smartens the dress of the lady wearing 
the Spanish comb, who looks through the latticed veil cen- 
tered above. One of the new filet-and-net collars to wear 
with the round or straight-neck gowns is visible under the 
short hanging veil. Of crisp lawn is the long-bloused 
guimpe on the left, with a plaited frill, a blue ribbon girdle 
and embroidery. Below are two pretty gilet chemisettes of 
tricot silk. New is the high-necked jabot frill of linen 
at the top of the group on the right. Below are a white 
organdie collar-and-cuff set with its hem held on with bias 
strips, a yellow-and-white lawn set, a hair ornament of 
silver leaves and deep-blush roses and a black-and-white 
baronet-satin chemisette with a lace-frilled inset. 


pouch bag, with its sparkling \ 
jet top, at which she gazes from ='\ 


IT IS not only the supple gold bf 


under her pink organdie bon- a 
net, with its satin roses and r 
blue velvet strings, but she is 


lured by the beauty of the new 
necklaces which will encircle many a fair throat this summer and 
provide high spots of color on many a gown. By their silk cords and 
tasseled ends you will know them, intermingling quaintly carved 
Chinese wooden beads in soft tans and deep browns, brilliant blue, 
cool, refreshing jade, glowing coral and yellow stones in an irresist- 


ible alliance. All these may be bought if you wish them. 


THERE was nothing new under the sun until 
these Japanese parasols with rings got in the way. 


(¥ 


EXTREME 6éslenderness 
marks the new vanity cases 
below of gold and silver. 


BY a tassel is 
the exquisite 
gold pouch bag 
lengthened. 


FROM the love- 
liest of the 
brocade silk 
sweaters hang 
silk-fringed 
scarfs. A long, 
double silk reti- 
cule, glittering 
with beads, anda 
lovely beaded bag 
of suede, with 
silk-and-suéde 
cords, at the left. 
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clothes dyed look! 


HIS is because Tintex is a powder to be dissolved in the rinsing 
| water—and because Tintex comes only in the season’s newest and 
| smartest tints instead of the ordinary “dye” colors! 


| There’s an exquisite Maize, a delicate Nile Green, an Orchid that rivals 

| the exotic flower itself, a Silver Gray, a Peach — and others just as delight- 
ful. You'll have uniform success with Tintex in tinting silks, satin, crépes, 
net and even wool. Use it just like bluing! 


And now Tintex, which has always been 25¢, is packed in 10¢ size 
as well. 


TINTEX COMPANY, 1nc., Dept. No. 5, 299 Madison Avenue, New York 


If you have any difficulty in procuring Tintex, mail us 
this coupon with 6¢ in stamps. We will send you, as an 
introductory offer, a full size 10¢ package of Tintex in 
the shade you select. It comes in Flesh, Pink, Blue, Orchid 
(Lavender), Peach, Maize (Yellow), Bisque (Ecru), Nile 
Green, Silver Gray, Tan. If you live in Canada, send 
Sor your sample to MacLean, Benn & Nelson, Ltd., Dept. 
No. 5, 489 St. Paul St., West, Montreal, Canada. 
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LOOK FOR THIS NURSE-FACE IN THE DRUG STORE WINDOW 


She Your Guide 


To guide you wisely in your choice of druggists, to help you in selection of the 
things that mean so much to personal well-being — ‘hat is the worthy mission of 
the San-Tox nurse. @ Look for her gracious face in the drug store window. 
@ She is the San-Tox symbol of purity, and identifies for you, not only the 
many splendid San -Tox toilet and hygienic Preparations, but also the high type of drug 
store where they may be obtained. @ There is a wide, wide range of these San-Tox 


SAN-TOX FOR PURITY 
De Pree Chicago 


Preparations—all of perfect purity—and each for some definite need of toilet or hygiene. 
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So Make Kitehenand Garden Work Peasant 


NOW that all the servants have “come out 

of the kitchen’ and the young matron- 

to-be must go in, we hurriedly designed 

Pe a = some aprons for the purpose. These are 
i certain to make housework a pleasant di- 

} version, and might even satisfactorily settle 
the much-discussed servant question itself. 


ooo 


Whi did that Silk 
Split and Crack? 


It was smooth, gleam- 
ing, lustrous when you 
saw it on the counter— 


It had all the appearance 
and weight of good silk, 


But it was adulterated. 


The silk manufacturer 
had used a solution of 
tin to swell the thread 
and give it the weight 
and the gloss that ‘de- 
ceived you. 


IF APRONS like these become popular gardeners will have to look for new 
fields to hoe, and girls will find their natural places among the flowers. Take 
these three aprons (No. 9938), all in one pattern. Unbleached muslin, with 
navy blue chambray bands and sash, made the one on theteft; tan chambray, 
with blue and white calico trimmings, the center one; and black and red wheels 
and bands give a strikingly decorative appearance to the one on the right. 


aval 


The adulterated fibre 
soon rotted away, caus- 
ing the silk to split. 


THE most effective way 
mother could use some pretty 
blue-and-tan-dotted lawn 
would be for a yoke and band 
on an apron (No. 2181) of 
tan-color chambray like this 
one above. Brown bands on 
an apron (No. 2178) of un- 
bleached muslin, on which 
munched contented, fat bun- 
nies, would make a playapron 
of which any little girl would 
be proud. Another fascinat- 
ing indoor costume (No. 2182) 
is this below. Her apron is of 


There is one safe rule to 
follow to avoid disap- 
pointment— 


Make your dresses of 


° ° 
binner's 
| Satins 
| Silks 
Taffetas | 
(36 inches wide) 


They are made of pure silk. 


2 
2 


William Skinner & Sons have 
never used tin-dyed silk. 


BLACK taffeta, with tan silk roses, made the smart affair (No. 
2179); yellow English print and white-barred dimity the bib 
apron (No. 1250); soft cornflower-blue voile and black ribbons 
made No. 2180 possible; and figured Swiss the dainty apron 
(No. 2180), with ribbon and lace trimmings. 


For 71 years SKINNER’S 
have been the world’s standard 
for wearing quality. 


“Look' for the Name 
in the Selvage”’ 


None genuine without it 


Sold by all first-class Drygoods stores—for 
gowns, blouses, petticoats, skirts, linings 


William Skinner 
G Sons 


NEW YORE BOSTON 


Holyoke 
Mass, 


Estab. 


EVEN the most beautiful garden could ask for 
no fairer gardenettes than these, whose interest 
in bugs has for the moment been a by 
the telling of a wonderful secret. Such fragile 
things as organdie roses and red-dotted Swiss 
made the pretty little apron on the left; while a 
soft brown crépe, with shaped blue bands, made 
the one on the right. Both of these and the one 
above (No. 2182) come in one pattern. 
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There isn’t a girl who can’t have the irresistible, appealing loveliness of perfect daintiness 


Within the Curve Arm 


CA frank discussion of a subject 


A woman’s arm! Poets have sung of 
its grace; artists have painted its beauty. 


It should be the daintiest, sweetest 
thing in the world. And yet, unfortu- 
nately, it isn’t, always. 


There’s an old offender in this quest 
for perfect daintiness—an offender of 
which we ourselves may be ever so 
unconscious, but which is just as truly 
present. 


Shall we discuss it frankly ? 


Many a woman who says, ‘‘No, I 
am never annoyed by perspiration,”’ 
does not know the facts — does not 
realize how much sweeter and daintier 
she would be if she were entirely free 
from it. 


Of course, we aren’t to blame because 
nature has so made us that the perspira- 
tion glands under the arms are more 
active than anywhere else. Nor are we 
to blame because the perspiration which 
occurs under the arm does not evaporate 
as readily as from other parts of the body. 
The curve of the arm and the constant 
wearing of clothing has made normal 
evaporation there impossible. 


Would you be absolutely sure of 
your daintiness? 


It is the chemicals of the body, not 
uncleanliness, that cause odor. And 
even though there is no active perspira- 
tion—no apparent moisture—there may 
be under the arms an odor unnoticed 
by ourselves, but distinctly noticeable to 


too often avoided 


others. For it is a physiological fact 
that persons troubled with perspiration 
odor seldom can detect it themselves. 


Fastidious women who want to be ab- 


_solutely sure of their daintiness have 


found that they. could not trust to 
their own consciousness; they have 
felt the need of a toilet water which 
would insure them against any of this 
kind of underarm unpleasantness, either 
moisture or odor. 


To meet this need, a physician form- 
ulated Odorono—a perfectly harmless 
and delightful toilet water. With partic- 
ular women Odorono has become a toilet 
necessity which they use regularly two 
or three times a week. 


So simple, so easy, so sure 


No matter how much the perspiration 
glands may be excited by exertion, 
nervousness, or weather conditions, 
Odorono will keep your underarms 
always sweet and naturally dry. You 
then can dismiss all anxiety as to your 
freshness, your perfect daintiness. 


The right time to use Odorono is at 
night before retiring. Pat it on the 
underarms with a bit of absorbent 
cotton, only two or three times a 


Dr. Lewis B. Allyn, head of the famous Westfield 
Laboratories, Westfield, Massachusetts, says: 


““Experimental and practical tests show that Odorono 
is harmless, economical and effective when employed as 
directed, and will injure neither the skin nor the health.”” 


week. Then a little talcum dusted 
on and you can forget all about that 
worst of all embarrassments — perspira- 
tion odor or moisture. Daily baths 
do not lessen the effect of Odorono 
at all. 


Does excessive perspiration 
ruin your prettiest 
dresses? 


Are you one of the many women 
who are troubled with excessive pert- 
spiration, which ruins all your pret- 
tiest blouses and dresses? ‘To endure 
this condition is so unnecessary! 
Why, you need ever spoil a dress 
with perspiration! For this severet 
trouble Odorono is just as effective 
as it is for the more subtle form of 
perspiration annoyance. 
night and notice how exquisitely 
fresh and sweet you will feel. 


If you are troubled in any unusual 
way or have had any difficulty i 
finding relief, let us help you solve 
your problem. We shall be so glaé 
to do so. Address Ruth Miller, 
The Odorono Co., 713 Blair Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


At all toilet counters in the United 
States and Canada, 60c and $1.00. 
Trial size, 30c. By mail postpaid 
your dealer hasn’t it. 


Address mail orders or requests as follows: 


For Canada to The Arthur Sales Co., 29 Colborne %& 
Toronto, Ont. For France to The Odorono Co., } 
Avenue de L’ Opera, Paris. For Switzerland to The Agen“ 
Américaine, 6 Rue Du Rhone, Géneve. For U. S, A.! 
The Odorono Co., 713 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Obi 


Try it to] 
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Weather Report 

THERE isnodenyingthatone's YOU know by his meditative mood that | 
clothes may make or mar even mother has just begged him to be “a good ~ 4 LAS 
the sunniest of May days. That little man“ and not tear his. new romp- : 
is why it is so pleasant a thing ers (No. 2152). It's enough to make a OL 


io start out ina frock (No. 2161) 
of roseate-hued batiste, with 
round embroidered collar and 


fellow want to wear old things all the time. 
Still, these new ones are easy to run in 
and are made of nice cool chambray, in 


It Can’t Get Me! | 


ae 


cuffs. If the skirt, which just 
barely reaches to dimpled knees, 
is cut quite full and run with two 
clusters of fine tucks, so much 
the better for a sudden and un- 
premeditated scamper ; and if, 
in addition, it may happen to 
boast of a blue-ribbon sash the 
color of one’s eyes there is much 
to be joyful over. Then there is 
her hat. The crown is a big 
puff of batiste with an embroid- 
ered edge, banded with blue rib- 
bon, and trailing right over the 
top are tight little pink roses. 
Sizes, 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 


the same color as his soldier uncle's suit, 
so one can easily pretend one is a real 
soldier too. Buttoned-on collar and 
cuffs. Sizes, 1, 3 and 5 years. 


2152 


LAST year, swayed by the insidious 
influence of German propaganda di- 
rected against American dyes and by 
the not-warranted-fast-color™ labels 


Rain or shine, in a Sidway, baby is safe. Its 
sturdy hood of Du Pont Fabrikoid is ample pro- 
tection. Down country roads or over the con- 
crete walks of the park, Sidway’s adjustable 
spring takes care of baby’s back, responding as 
he grows. heavier, but always protecting him 
from jolts and jars. 


Collapsible Baby Carriage 


folds flat into a surprisingly small space. It is a 
convenience when traveling where any other type 
of carriage would be out of the question. When 
opened, there is ample room for baby’s wraps and 
pillows. Every part of a Sidway is washable. Ask 
your dealer to demonstrate the Sidway. 


Write today for free Health Chart and 
baby book for judging baby’s health. 
Also name of Sidway dealer. 


Sidway Mercantile 
Company 
51 14th St., Elkhart, Ind. 


CANADIAN FACTORY: 


215 Victoria St. 


of a few timid experimenters, one 
looked at colored wash fabrics askance, 
and finally bought them because there 
was nothing else todo. This season we 
know there are no colors more depend- 
able than American-dyed wash fabrics, Folds into 
and that in four years American dyers Small Space. 
have obtained successfully a knowledge — 
of dyeing which it took German dyers S 
forty years to accomplish. Mothers Endin 

| Rats om Micez 


Toronto, Ont. 


_ need not hesitate to buy the pretty, 
printed cottons, ginghams, dimities, 
voiles, chambrays, silk and cotton crépe 
de Chines and linens in plain colors, 
plaids, stripes and dots. 

If mother happens to have a short 


| Write for this free booklet 


' It tells how you can rid your 
premises in three days of disease- 
carrying, damage-causing, food- 


dusted ABOVE is one of those fanciful little 


frocks which fond mothers love to 


it that dress their little daughters in for very length of voile or of organdie, by com- destroying pests. _ ; 
| ‘ special affairs. It is made of sea- bining it with linen or silk and cotton a a "Abe = 
TSpifa- green voile, with linen points around crépe de Chine, she can make a frock bem f general stores. 
baths the collar and cuffs, outlined in the like No. 2156. Sizes, 6 to 14 years. E. S. WELLS, Chemist, 
blanket stitch, which is such a pretty Still another economy dress is No. Jersey City, N. J. 
jJorono and simple form of trimming for 2154, which is made with the upper -_ 


half of white batiste and the lower half 
of rose-color cotton crépe. The pretty 
inset gilets which are so smart now for 
frock if the sleeves and body are of older folks are quaintly adapted in the 
navy blue linen, as in No. 2163, on boys’ Russian blouse suit (No. 2158) 
the left. Sizes, 4 to 10 years. below. 


children’s clothing. With a scalloped Darc 
hem, collar and cuffs made of white OUGH ON RATS 
linen, one can be assured of a smart 

FACTORY-TO-RIDER 


SAVES YOU MONEY 


‘ Buy direct and save $10 to $20 on 
a a bicycle. RANGER BICYCLES 


2161 2163 


mae | now come in 44 styles, colors and sizes. 
® DELIVER FREE to you on approval 
everything new ta ond 
ret- sundries. Write for it. 
p TI gr parts and 
ssar i ers, Ow an 
a dress Lighted M CYCLE COMPANY. 
Motorbike Dept. K-25, Chicago 
severel 
fective The Ta-Bed Way 
orm of A handsome table 
containing a comfort- 
it to- ablé and completely 
made bed, instantly 
uisitely ready for either use. 
Make 2 Rooms Out of 1 
24 Hours of Usefulness 
Springs, mattress and beddin 
anusutl fold up automatically inte 
alty is 
ion—a ute- 
ul solve ly sanitary—no 
so gia period patterns 
eaier s name. 
a ill UNITED TABLE-BED CO., 3614 S. Morgan St., Chicago 
Unite CUT ME OUT! 
$1 00. 4 and mail me, with your name and 
J address, to The Curtis Publishing 
Company, 944 Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. I will bring you full 
details about how you can make $5 or 
$10 a week extra in your spare time! 
aIborne St THE pretty tucked skirt of this dress above IN SIZES for tots from 4 to 10 yearscomes SIMPLE little frocks like No. 2159, o Name_ 
o Co., ? and the wide sash starting from the sides of __ the little frock (No. 2154). Boys just outof  pongee silk, with embroidered designs, will 
Phe Age the front panel under a motif of embroidery _ baby dresses, at 2 years and onupto6,may help to smarten the summer wardrobe of DUI tigen sass 
U. S. A. make it particularly dainty for a young girl. have a suit like No. 2158. many a young miss between 4 and 10 years. 
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The ARROW 
COLLAR 


_for pring 


Cluett. Peabody Co., Inc. Makers. Troy, NY 


GRAINING 
FIRST 
COATER 


By these simple operations anyone can apply beautiful hardwood effects 
over old soft wood or previously finished floors, doors, woodwork and 
furniture. Washable; heelproof; looksand wears like real hardwood finish. Costs about 
3 cents per square foot. Directions on each can. Learn to grain in 5 minutes at 


THE CHI-NAMEL STORE IN YOUR LOCALITY 


where you are assured courteous interest and will find Chi-Namel quality-finishes for everything in the 
home, all made of self-leveling, water-proof Chinese Oil by our secret process. Guaranteed for service 
and easiest for amateurs to apply. 


THE OHIO VARNISH COMPANY, CLEVELAND, O. 


L@ @ @| 
Snap 


Ask fer the smore 


Designed for sleeping and living in the open air. 
As open as an umbrella or partly closed or 
fully closed storm-tight—just as you wish. 
The shutters operated by. cords from 
inside. Screenedinsect proof. Don’t 
swelter in hot rooms. A delightful house 
for lawn or camp. A necessity for tuberculosis sani- 
tariums, and summer hotels. Quickly erected or taken 
down without using tools. Eightsizes. Catalog FREE. 


COMPANY 
325 Front St. 
Colfax, lowa 


ON YOUR LAWN 


Keep the Hair in Place 
5 Different Sizes- Stand 04 


Whimsical Little 
Fashions are Cami- 
soles, Which Every 
Girl Loves, in Rib- 
bons and Lace 


Lovely in Pale Blue 
Voile — Crocheted 
Insertion of Irish 
Lace Pattern, Lace 
and Blue Satin 


Another Fancy in 
Tucked Net, Cro- 
cheted Lace and 
Wide, Soft Silk 
Ribbon 


DESIGNED BY ANNE ORR 


Lace by the Yard, 


in Deep, Rounded 
Points, Applied to 
Silk is Very Effec- 
tive in This Design 


This Crocheted 
Lace Yoke in Wild- 
Rose Design Will 
Outwear Many 
Times its Muslin 
Skirt 


Ready forthe 
Muslin. The 
Ribbon is In- 
cased in 
Wide Foot- 


ing 


These Lovely 
Crocheted 
Bands in Floral 
Designs Com- 
bine Well With 
Silk 


This Flower Spray 
in Filet Narrows 
Into a Vine Pat- 
tern All Around 
the Back 


DESIGNED BY ANNE ORR 
Fastener | 
A Ss 
cL 2° \\ 
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cooking with 


An excellent shortening 
A delicious salad oil 
A wholesome frying fat 
All in one handy can 
Sour Grocer has it 


\ 
| 
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‘ 
4 
D | 
AND | | 
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My | 
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“Since [ Started Housek ceping 


nothing has been on my floors, woodwork and furniture except Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax. It has kept them beautiful through the years.” 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is not only a polish but a wonderful preservative—it forms a thin, pro- 
tecting film over the finish, similar to the service rendered by a piece of plate glass over a desk, table or dresser-top. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax gives perfect results over any finish—varnish, shellac or oil. It 
imparts a hard, dry, velvety polish which is impervious to water, dust, scratches, heel-marks, finger-prints, etc. 
The finish obtained is sanitary, durable and disinfecting. , 


Lreutd and Paste 


PREPARED WAX 


Simply apply Johnson’s Prepared Wax with a cloth—you don’t need brushes, 
sprays or mops of any kind. Very little rubbing is required to produce an exquisite, lustrous 
polish of great beauty and durability. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax contains no oil—consequently it cannot discolor the 
wood or catch dust and dirt. It is made in Paste, Liguid and Powdered form. 


JOHNSON’S PASTE WAX For polishing floors of all kinds— wood, 


linoleum, tile, etc. 


JOHNSON’S LIQUID WAX For polishing furniture, pianos, wood- Fa WAR | = | 


work and automobiles. 


JOHNSON’S POWDERED WAX | Sprinkled over any floor will immediately 
. give a perfect dancing surface. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 
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THOSE wonderfully attractive 
printed crépes and chiffons, which 
you seein such lovely colors and unu- 
sual designs, were made for just such 

“a gown as No. 2090, with hand-run 
tucks and a chemisette of net. One 
of the very smartest things a dress can 
do this year is to choose sleeves of a 
distinctive pattern in a different har- 
monizing color and material. Sleeves 
of beige plaided black chiffon were 
the most conspicuous part of this 
dress (Nos. 2038-2031), made of 
téte-de-négre™ tricot silk. The plain 
front and draped skirt narrowing 
toward the hem betray the newest 
features of fashion. It is just such 
cool-looking white voile dresses as 
Nos. 2112—2118, above, which make 
life worth while on a warm day in 
May. 


THE difficulty of using two materials 
in one dress is charmingly solved in 
this design (No. 2043) above, com- 
bining gray-silk tricot with dark 
blue charmeuse for the skirt and the 
shoulder panels. Her gray sailor, 
banded in blue, is hidden under a 
protecting veil. 


A NEW FILET SWEATER 


made of 


YARNS 


A smart Fleisher 
creation that makes a 
charming finish to al- 
most anycostume. It 
is very easily and 
quickly made and is 
especially effective in 
one of the many new 
shades of Tue Fietsuer | 
Yarns. Send for free 
directions for making. 


2038 
2031 


IT (No. 1966) is of de- 
liciously cool white linen, 
from its round collar to 
thehem of its slim,ankle- 
length skirt, deviating 
from this straight and 
narrow way only in favor 
of translucent sleeves of 
voile. The other 
gown (No. 2078) 
began under the 
staid influence of 
chestnut crépe de 
Chine, then veiled 
it with the most 
transparent beige 
chiffon, embroid- 
eredinheavy silk. 


| 


’ Be sure that you use 
Tue Freisuer Yarns. 
Their beauty, softness 
and durability make 
them the choice of 
discriminating yarn 
users. Each ball is 
full weight and bears 
the Freisner trade- 
mark ticket. 


2014 
Transfer 14889 


2078 


Transfer 14748 — Transfer 148 88 S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER 
1914 Dept. 4 PHILADELPHIA 
b Sige 4 a blouse is very sheer and demurely designed as this one YOU may think that the reign of embroidery is over, but you'll find 
(No. 2117 ) of ocean-green organdie, airy little sprays of daisies it on most of the summer dresses, and done in such light and 
are the nicest trimming (No. 14748) it can have. With it is worn wnineion paterne that you forget its past vogue. See how charm- 
one of those pretty, draped skirts (No. 1914) of lustrous silk crépe. __ ingly it rns the crépe silk dress (No. 2014) above. 


LEIS 


"7 VERYWOMAN'S CLOTHES" is a new illustrated book showing over 100 new designs in clothes for women, girls and chil- 
‘ dren, with helpful aupgentions for making. It will be sent to you upon request for two three-cent stamps to cover the cost 
of mailing and service. Address the Service Department, THE LADIES’ Hoven JourNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 
A few applications of Freezone 


loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for two or 
three nights. The soreness stops and 
shortly theentirecornorcallus loosensand 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 


Freezone removes hard corns, soft” 


corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let | 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 


THE DAINTY 
DEODORANT 


Will not injure skin or clothing 


|’: use is a delight to all who take 


pride in maintaining absolute 
personal cleanliness. 


Just a dab of 
Eversweet 


the dainty, white, odorless, antiseptic 
cream—under the arms, anywhere— 
neutralizes all body odors. 

25¢ and 50c a Jar 


VERSWEET COMPANY 


62 CLIFF STREET 


FARR'S Hardy 
Chr ysanthemums 


Specially selected early-flowering 
varieties that will bring their blooms to 
perfection out-of-doors without protection. 


New Large-flowering Singles 
Collection A. Selected from hundreds of varieties grown 
by the U.S. Bureau of Plant Industry at Arlington Farms, 
and now offered for the first time. 12 varieties, all dif- 
ferent, for $3, postpaid (cash with order). 
Collection B. 15 best standard varieties, All classes— 
Pompons, Large-flowering, and Singles—all different. 
15 for $2, postpaid. 
ection C. 25 varieties, all classes, for $3, postpaid. 
Special Chrysanthemum list, with descriptions 
and cultural directions, sent free on Eoauett. 
H. FARR 
Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 
123 As. ,Wyomissing, Pa. 


:: NEW YORK 


ROCK-A-BYE PRODUCTS 
KEEP BABIES HAPPY 


Write for descriptive and photographic 
illustrations of the COM PLETE line of 
Rock-a-Bye Baby Nursery Specialties. 
PERFECTION MANUFACTURING CO. 
2804 Montgomery St., St. Louis, Mo. 


THIS is one of those 
charminglysimplefrocks 
(No. 2131), which make 
up so nicely in voile, 
gingham and crépe for 
morningwear,withwhite 
organdie fichu, cuffs and 
sash. Sizes, 16 and 18 
years, and 36 to44 inches. 
Getting, dressed up would 
be as nice as playing for 
the little girl who had a 
pretty white linen frock, 
with dotted pockets, col- 
lar and cuffs like the one 
(No. 2037) below. Sizes, 
2,4and6 years. Printed 
voile, chiffon and crépe 
Georgette are all charm- 
ingly adapted to a de- 
sign like No. 2110, with 
its side drapery and 
becoming waist. Sizes, 
34 to 46 inches. The new 
blouse back is featured in 
its most attractive form 
in No. 2150. Sizes, 36 
to 44 inches. 


2150 2119 


white silk jersey 


21290 2105) buttons up its 


2105-2124 


WHAT more fittin 
design could a soft 
gray voile wish for 
than this one (No. 
2167) on the right, 
with the skirt one 
deep tuck after an- 
other, a pretty net 
chemisette and wide 
sleeve ends? Dark 
blue silk tricot is hap- 
pily contrasted with 
a blouse of satin in 
the new soft deer tone, 
and chemisette of 


(No. 2119). Sizes, 
16 and 18 years, and 
36 to 44 inches 


EVEN the littlest 
girl could button her- 
self easily into such 
a nice blouse dress as 
this one (No. 2120). 
Sizes, 6 to 14 years. 
This plaid skirt (No. 


hem to reveal a plain 
lining. Sizes, 16and 
18 years, and 26 to 36 
inches. The pretty 
frilled blouse (No. 
2124) has laid 
collar and cu 

sizes, 34 to 46 Pv 


2110 2131 


VERYWOMAN'S CLOTHES" is a new illustrated book showing over 100 new 

designs in clothes for women, girls and children, with helpful suggestions for 

makin ng. It will be sent to you upon request for two three-cent stamps to cover the 
m 


cost 


ailing and service. 
JourNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Address the Service Department, THE Lapies’ Home 


SAVE THE 
LEATHER 
Liquids and Pastes 
for black,white, 
tan and ox-blood 


(dark brown) shoes. 
Keep Your Shoes Neat 


THE FF DALLEY CORPORATIONS LTD 
BUFFALO.NY HAMILTON.CANADA 


You Know the Correct 
Finish for Furniture? 


This Book Tells 


Do you want to know just how to give 
your woodwork, floors, and furniture 
the rich finish fashion demands—the 
beautiful hand-rub effect seen on 
all expensively finis! woods? Then 
send for our free book, ‘“‘What You 
Can Do With Velvo-Tone.”’ It tells 
how to modernize any wood surface 
with Lucas Velvo-Tone Finish, 


John Lucas & Co., Inc., Office 37, 
Philadelphia, Pa., makers of 


Lucas 
VELVO-TONE FINISH 


For All Woodwork and Furniture 


GOD 
oe Look for the Label 
a of the Lamb—i 
guarantees quality 


EveryTuine in fancy knit goods for Babies, Children 
and Women,—Bootees, Sacques, Sweaters, Sweater Suits, 
House Jackets. Write for booklet and name of nearest dealer. 
SIMON ASCHER & CO., INC. 
(Established since 1879) 
362 Fifth Avenue, Dept. B, New York 


For 
Norm 


(LAXATIVE) 


Become a Nurse 


Our Graduates Earn 
$15 to $25 a Week 


YOU cannot spend three 
years in hospital or are pas 
hospital age limit, send name 
andaddresson postcard foryeat- 
beok explaining the C. S. 
Pome Practice 
ing trained nursing. State ag’. 
The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
315 Main St. Jamestown, N. ¥ 


DDI 


Envelopes for each. Ameer Post prepaid. 50 Engraved Visit 
ing Cards, Pa Lettering, $1.25. Write for free sampl@ 
end correct forms, Royal ving Co., 8144 Walnut St., Phils., P 


Announcements $4. 
Lettering, two 


ne iil 
= 
4 
SWEET 
Kellogd's 
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or the Label 
Lamb 
sees qualily 


, Children 
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or Wool 


—the final step in 
the perfecting of 
home-dyeing 
AINTY flakes that dye and 
cleanse, color and wash, at 


the same time, are Majic Dye 
Soap Flakes. They mark the final 


step in the development of home- 


dyeing—just as ordinary soap 
flakes brought perfection in home 
laundering. 


Without a rub or a scrub, a streak 
or a spot, Majic Dye Soap Flakes 
color a faded garment, or any 
other article, of any fabric what- 
soever—in any one of 21 standard 
colors that are the standard colors 
of the textile manufacturers. 


Majic Purity 


i: two or three minutes— 
n 


either boiling nor the addi- 


tion of salt or vinegar is neces- 
sary— you can give ‘to a dis- 


carded garment the soft luxu-. 


rious charm of new color. You 
can make it all new again. Pure 
as your own toilet soap, Majic 
Dye Soap Flakes positively do 


not injure or stain the hands. 


A garment can be given five reg- 
ular washings before re-dyeing 
is necessary in any Majic color: 


Pink Blue Fawn 

Lilac Flesh Coral 

Light Red Old Rose Nile Green 
Quaker Gray Burnt Orange Ocean Green 
Ashes of Rose Primrose Yellow Lemon Yellow 
Dark Brown Navy Blue Cardinal 
Dark Green Black Henna 


Dark colors My up in special package with special 
instructions for use. 


colors — $1.20, charges prepaid. 


Available in 21 colors as listed, at ro 
cents the package, at your druggist’s or 
grocer’s. Should you experience difficulty, 
order from us direct. Canadian price 15 
cents. 

The First Flake Dye Soap 


MAGIC MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
75-77 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


W. G. PATRICK & CO. Limited 
Canadian Distributors 
Toronto, Montreal and Winnipeg 


Box of one dozen assorted — your own choice of 


DYE SOAP 


F LAKES 
No Rubbing 


No Boiling 
Does not sty 
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This 
Has 


a (Career 


for Herself 


HE is Miss Millicent 

Clark,awell-known 
concert singer; has now 
completed a winter en- 
gagement in Panama, 
after successes in Boston 
and other Eastern cities. 


She Earned 
~Her Education 


Miss Clark long had the 
ambition for a musical 
education, but it was not 
until she learned of the 
Curtis Scholarship Plan 
that herdreams beganto 
come true. She writes: 


“It is easy and pleas- 
ant to secure new and 
renewal subscriptions 
for your publications. 
In a single month I 
earned a course in the 
New England Con- 
servatory of Music, 
covering studies in 
Voice, Piano, French, 
Italian and Correct 
Deportment.”’ 


Your 
Opportunity 


Any girl can secure a 
Curtis scholarship in 
music or inthe arts. In 
exchange for a little 
spare time, we offer a 
scholarship in any con- 
servatory or college in 
the country; or we will 
pay for private lessons 
in your home town. 

Let us make you our offer. 
Write to the Educational Divi- 
sion, The Curtis Publishing 


Company, 933 Independence 
_ Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Chosen Color 


Design in 
Pink. Drawn 
Threads Run 
With Blue. 
Dots Worked 
to Match 


the Daintiest Bit 
of Cross-Stitch Sprigged With Orange Blossoms 
in Color in Embroidery on Net—for a 
Bride 


In Pale Blue With Black Embroidery 


rid 
SS 


A Deeply Hemmed ( %) 


Handkerchief Faced s) 
Ro With Color 
0% 


14697 14697 


CUSTOM and fashion continue to approve the all-white 
linen handkerchief, initialed or embroidered with sprays 
which give the distinctive personal touch that appeals to 


particular folk. One yard of linen usually provides ma- 
terial for a dozen of women’s size. 


14528 13428 


14528 


Four Handker- 


++ +h for a Little Girl; 


Stitched) fora Boy; 


= 


+ 


> 


chiefs for the Chil- 
dren. The Cat 
(Cross-Stitched) 


the Pup (Cross- 


and Two Others of 

Lawn for Either. 

tH Especially Good 

: for the School- 
Clothes Pockets 


Bran 


Likable 


Every child or grown-up should 
eat some bran every day. Systems 
often clog without it. Bran is Na- 
ture’s laxative. 


Then why serve bran food which is 
uninviting? Why not Pettijohn’s— 
a luxury dish? 


This dish is ever welcome. It 
leads to sunnier days. You will 
never go without it when you try 
it for a week. 


Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory flakes 
hide 25 per cent of bran. 

Also Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent fine 
patent flour, 25 per cent bran. Use like 
Graham flour in any recipe. (3059) 


PRICE’S VANILLA 


Price’s is the pure juice of the finest vanilla 
beans—aged in wood to give it a rich, mellow 
flavor. No substitute flavor nor artificial 
coloring in it! 

PRICE FLAVORING EXTRACT COMPANY 
Chicago In Business 66 years U.S.A. 


| 


Weddi 


| Speed the h 


im petal confer 
long as the c. 


Framin, 


—or light and power—or two lights 


AMIN 
PLUG 


makes single sockets do two things. 
At Your Dealer’s 


Bilis 


Put Your Boy Right 


out for himself that the critical period in his 
reading habits arises. Mothers of more than 
500,000 American boys choose the right road 
by giving their sons The American Boy,a sane, 
constructive magazine, and a safe outlet for 
the natural reading enthusiasm of norm 
healthy boys. Give it to your boy! 


$2 @ year~—20c a copy at newsstands 


THE SPRAGUE PUB. CO. 
9 American Bldg. Detroi 


“The Biggest, Brightest, Best 
Boys in all the World” 


is crowded with photographs 
and descriptions of Ez Wear 
Shoes for Men, Women and 
Children. Ez Wear shoe: are 
sent postpaid, guaranteed to 01 
binecomfort, style and cual- 
ity, to fit perfectly or money 
back. Amazingly low prices. 

Send for your copy today. 


1589 BROADWAY 
On Shoe ny 
Your Flowers and Plants Need 


VITA-FLORA Plant Food 
(The Life of Flowers) ‘Tablets 
A clean, odorless, convenient fet 
tilizer, guaranteed to make them 
luxuriant, healthy, and product 
beautiful leaves and flowers. EX 
CELLENT FOR FERNS. DISSOLVE 
IN WAT Eliminates soil pests 
Noneed torepot. 25c, 50c, $1.0 
packages post-paid. Order today: 


VITA-FLORA COMPANY, Joplin, Missoa 


\ K THEN your boy was learning to read, his @ 
early steps were in carefully selected, § 
long approved pages. It is when he branches 
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athasweel 
Trade Mark Reg. | She 
Adds the Final Touch 
to your 
your Bath 
A bath alluringly fra- 
grant with the myriad 
perfumes of June gar- 
dens, deliciously cool 
cou more sooth- 
of dainty luxurious- chet, the old favorite, 
; der and the magic is of 
wrought. It keeps € made of silk or rib- 
‘the skin soft and 
: g is small in size, i 
smooth. Bathe with also cartes stan 
Bathaswest «: thread and a hook, one’s 
_ itinstantlysoftensthe chief. Crochet bids fair A 
hardest water—cools, to be a constant and fe a making Your Hair- Dressing 
refreshes, invigorates. enjoyable companion on pleasant 
Sold onl That’s why so man fessional hair- 
sifter-topcans. At all drug tours, but before will use bat the cad 
an our outfits with a ban 
© 6. ¢ eee or two, a belt or a girdle. Hughes Jdeal Brush 
° Then we can start 
3G G New York City summer-porch work ha Its long penetrating boar bristles act 
8 : ays) R bazaars. like a comb and take out the tangles 
’ without pulling out the hair. 
e You'll find it Ideal with or without a 
) maid. 
— venice Sold everywhere by Drug and Depart- 
BA ment Stores. 
In single, double, triple and quadruple 
= nLZaaocooocoaoce bristles to suit your taste. $1.00 to $5.00. 
One of the New Sailor Effects in Soft Straw HENRY L. HUGHES CO. INC. 
114 East 16th St. New York 
HE witchery and charm of Indian de- the brush with, 
sign and color have been aptly applied 
to these novelties, and while actual con- ' i 
trasts are not definable here, still the shad- i G ] lei 
ings suggest the use of different colors. The | i olden Icin g 
hatband, for instance, is in ivory white ; || When you make your next cake, flavor 
xe, with Indian-red motifs around a hat of i | and color the icing with delicious 
ame squirrel gray. One of tan mercerized thread i ' ‘ 
with motifs in black and brown would be i 
_|Mapleine 
— © Sand-color thread was used for the cro- | 
a A phe pale ay cheted girdle, which may be most effec- The Golden Flavor 
ill petal confetti, Our wedding ca’ xes last as tively worn with a linen or a pongee dress : U i 4 add Mapieine. Every- 
ston long as the cake. Why say more? Dealers Everywhere. of its own shade, or one of dark blue or \ me Om Own None will enjoy its delightful 
ificial Send 10c to Dennison, Dept. C brown. Ornamental and useful are the i — flavor and golden color. 


Mapleine is also fine for syrup. 
'., 2 oz. bottle 35c—Grocers sell it. 
Send 4c stamps and carton top 
for 200 recipes. 


Crescent Manufacturing Co. 


Framingham, Mass., for “Arts & Decoration.” 


What Next 


large crystal beads which weight the ends. 
These small squares, one inch in size, are 
crocheted separately of cordlike thread, 
and then held together by strands of chain 


Give Th stitching. Why not a girdle of the same 321 Occidental Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
: DOLLY DUMPLING! pattern in dark blue, or color to match a 
oi “% = The Kiddies will be delighted silk dress, to give a classic touch to the long : 
indchubby body of thischarm: graceful lines of the new designs in young 
NM e~, ing Effanbee Doll. There are girls’ afternoon clothes? Gorgeously tinted i 
beads in odd sizes and shapes are now ob- 
0 ne all made in the U.S. A. and , 
DD 4 may tainable in the shops if a spot of bright — 
Fleischaker & Baum, 4 Union color is desired. In the belt designs (below) ‘ 
eee S Square, New York City. the separate motifs are first crocheted and Two Yards in Length is Necessary to 
o then sewed together on the under side. Arrange Gracefully 


KNITTING WOOL 


Direct from mill. All-wool, four-ply yarn—soft, durable, 
asy-knitting. Khaki, oxford, natural, white, black, navy, 
almon, canary, turquoise, peacock. Sent postpaid, insured, 
lay we get order. Used for soldiers’ and sailors’ sweaters, 


MAPLEINE 


The Golden Flavor 


™, 1 Am Making a Low Fac»: 


socks, helmets, wristlets. Now released for home use. Green Id. Fastened With a Dull Glass Button of r 

sent. to lb.) $3 per Bronze 4 Het tory Price On 1 0,000 
ive lb. carton per lb. nd money, money- reen. signe ce) 

tder or bank-draft. Satisfaction guaranteed or money : en My Rapid roasts, bakes, 


ow 
Cookers fries, steams ‘or stews. 
Saves you work—saves you, 
,, you standing over hot 
Original cook stove. Try my 


efunded. Immediate delivery. Order now. 


- W. WALTER, Dept. P, 43 Letitia St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


sht 


than A 1G 76-page Style Book, picturing hundreds Fireless Cooker 
ght road Cc of Dresses, Coats, Suits, Skirts, Waists and sat : 30 days on my personal money 
y, a sane, —specially designed for Mothers-to-be 8 back guaranty. Take a vote of 
utlet for Sent absolutely free. i iy iat R365 ~ . the entire family. If they don’t 


ooked meals—if you don't 

ds 3BthSt at A Belt to be Worn—and Perhaps Envied —With a Gray Gingham or a Linen One- say you did it with far less 

New York work, send cooker right back 

‘0. Piece Dress; Crocheted in Oyster White, Cloud Gray and Black; Gray Buttons 
it, Mich. C NY Send for Free Book 


Write postal TODAY. 
The Wm. Campbell Co. 
Dept 13. Detroit, Mich. 


PETERS REIGNSKIN 


@Red Label 


pice 
The AColburn 
Philadelphia,USA. 


E BLE FABRIC _ 
forWHITE SHOES 


You don’t have to cover up the 
dirt with “whitewash” if your 
shoemaker has used REIGN- 
SKIN. Just scrub with soap and 
water and your white shoes are 
fresh and new. REIGNSKIN is 


illions Curiously Wrought in Tan, Old Blue, Black, Purple, Green and Gold, at ‘The ‘most beaut. 
illions / 4g No Paste NgEDED the Fancy of the Maker. Fastenings, Purple and Yellow Beads ful fabric for women's white 
IN THE WORLD 


. to mount all Kodak pictures, 
ae Use them post cards, clippings in albums. 
ma Made in Square, Round, Oval, Fancyand Heart 

of black, gray,sepia,andred gummed paper.Slip 
\ them on corners of pictures, then wet and stick. 
Nomuse nofuse. photosupply, 
Tug and stat’ystores. ringsfu -andsamplesfrom 
ENGEL MFG. E—1406 Leland, CH. 


bination with leather. 

practical material 
whiteshoes. Ask for REIGNSKIN 
| shoes at any good shoe store. 


FG. CO., Dept. 10E—1456 , CHICAGO 
nt Foo You Can Be a Nurse 
able 


, Scholarships in Resident Two Year 
nient fer Course. Lowratesforhometrainingin 


ake them 


Prepare for the New Era through corre- 
spo 


ence courses in Mathematics, Chemis- 


vers. EXTENSION COURSE ony, ern guages, Religion, Zool 
mil a instruction under phyciciane This Time, Pale Gray, Black, Green, Tan, Bright Blue and Orange are Combined to Make English and other subjects. Address: Division 16 
ee caperionce, Send for tou boot. One of the Handsomest of the Belts. Buttons, Gray, Black and Amber Che Ruiversity of Chicagn 
in, Missoat Philadelphia School for Nurses, Chicago, Illinois 


2223 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Do 
You Earn 


Three Dollars an Hour? 


This Woman Does 


She is 

Miss Stella Williams of Tennessee. 
She wanted to go toa University. 
She went. 

She wanted to travel. 

> She wanted to spend 

* her vacations at the shore. 


She did. 


CURTIS PROFITS 
PAID FOR IT ALL 


She easily earns 


One Dollars a Month 


We need more men and women everywhere to represent The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, The Saturday Evening Post and The Country Gentleman. @ We can 
give you permanent profitable employment in your own neighborhood, 
paying you regular salaries for what you do. @ It doesn’t cost you a cent 
to begin; it pays you from the very start. Scores of our workers are 
earning big salaries, without a minute’s previous experience. (If YOU 
want to go to college, if YOU want to travel, if YOU want to spend a sum- 
mer at the shore,—if YOU want to do anything that takes money, this 
is the way to get it. , 


You Can Do It 


seeneeececeseecesseessssesen: Cut on this line and mail the coupon NOW! WITT 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
932 Independence Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen:—I want you to make me the same offer that you made Miss Stella Williams of 
Tennessee. 


Name Street__ 


City. State 


Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
$2.75. 100 Visit- 

75c. Write for samples, 


‘‘Home-Making, as a Profession’”’ 


A 100-pp. illus. handbook—FREE. Home-study of Domestic 
Science, fitting for well-paid positions and home efficiency. 


Wedding 


L. OTT ENGRAVING 8 1037 yoo St., Philadelphia, Pa, | Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69:h St., Chicago, Ill. 


-YOU CanBe 


Infants Hand-Made Car 


Bonnet of sheer organdy; white, pink - v » 
or blue. Front revers daisies in pink, 
blue or white. Thorn-stitched and 


dots. No. 663. Special introductory 
offer for short time at $2.23; post paid. 


De Lis Infants’ Wear /!27¢.2¢«. 


-_ Quarter of New Orleans, by French 
“m, needle-workers as skilled as their 
cousinsin France. Take advantage 
m of this introductory offer and give 
your, or your friend’s baby, hand- 
§ made clothes. Money back if not 
pleased. Write for booklet of beau- ~ 
tiful models. DE LIS, Department F, New Orleans. 


Learn at Home! 
If over 18, youcan become a Trained 
Nurse with Diploma. Learnat home, 
in spare time. System founded by 
, Orville J. Perkins, M.D. Thousands 
of students during past 20 years. 

Earn $18 to $30 a Week. Earn whilelearn- 
ing. New method—lessonssimple and prac- 
tical. Write for book and 32 Lesson Pages 
Free. Nurse's outfit free to undergraduates 
and graduates. Low price, easy terms, Author- 
ized Diplomas. Chicago School of Nursing, 
Dept.35, 116 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


— - 
7 ing New Home Ideas 
PHOTOGRAPHS AND PIANS 

Here in Oklahoma City, flats are practically un- 
known. Home Architecture has had free range for 
expression of true charm and beauty. 

Our Architects have designed and we have built hun- 
reds of them; so artistic and “different’’ that their fame 
as spread abroad. 

Our new plan book, just out, shows photos and floor 
bians of 26 unusual bungalows and 22 airplane bungalows 
(similar to above); and advanced type 2-story homes. 

Make YOUR new home distinctive. Get this unique 
idea book of 48 masterpiece homes; tear out this ad now 
and mail with dollar bill or check and we'll mail book 
postpaid. 

Nichols & Chandler Dept. L, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


END for “Sally Sanford and her 


Mother” in gay, beautifully colored 
dresses made pretty with Sanford 
Trimmings—the most dependable and 
attractive of all braids and edgings. 
Children love Sally—write 
for her today. 


SANFORD NARROW FABRIC CO. Cy 
351 Fourth New York 


A Gigantic Wonder—over 200 pods have been 
12060 1 grown on a single plant—all. well filled, pro- 
2 secng over 1200 beans from 1 bean p lanted. 

ant 


$ grow strong and erect, branching out 
in all directions, bearing pods up =i from the ground, which literally load the 
plants; beans being pure white and of best quality. 

Plant in your garden or any good soil, after danger of frost, any time up to June 15 
only 1 Bean in a hill, and it will mature a crop in about days, ripening very evenly, 
and the growth and yield will simply surprise you. My supply is limited and I can 
offer only in sealed gouge. each containing over 60 Beans with growing directions. 
Order early to be sure of them. 

Sealed packets 10c each; 3 pkts. 25c; 7 pkts. 50c; 15 pkts. $1 postpaid. 

My New Seed Book is filled with High Grade Garden Seeds at pres < 


It’s mailed free. F. B. MILLS, Seed Grower, Dept. 61, ROSE HILL, 


The Particular Woman Uses 


Amolin 
The personal deodorant powder 


She is finding Amolin indispensable to her daily toilet. 

Amolin is the personal deodorant,— unscented, antiseptic, 
soothing and healing. And it positively neutralizes all odors 
from perspiration and other causes. 

Two ounce can 25c, double size tin 45c, at all drug and de- 
partment stores. 


Write for a free sample envelope. 
THE ASGSIN COMPANY, Lodi, N. J. 


folhe Spring 


SE HAVE known for a long time 
|] that “‘when all the little ships 
4 come sailing home across the 
and just so many more 
thousands of our boys step out 
again on U. S. soil, there will be 
an urgent need for well-planned 

=| trousseaus for after-the-war 
brides; trouencats, too, for those brides of a 
year ago, whose wedding preparations were 
made to the limitations of a twenty-four-hour 
furlough—and, as one courageous little bride 
said, ‘‘The only new thing I had was my 
wedding ring.” 

So we prepared, in this issue, for just such 
emergencies, knowing that while one’s thoughts 
were at sea they could not very well be focused 
on the proper kind of wedding raiment for the 
bridal party. A whole page has been given up 
to the bride. There are veils in a variety of 
arrangements (for one must choose a wedding 
veil as carefully as one would select a hat) and 
there are lovely wedding gowns, and a dress 
for the bride’s mother and a way to make your 
wedding picturesque by including a wee little 
nephew and niece for page and flower girl. 

The maid of honor and the bridesmaid, 
other very entrancing parts of the wedding 
procession, are pictured here attired in such 
fascinating frocks that we know all the interest 
will not be centered around the bride. 


F THERE is ever a time in a girl’s life when 

she longs to be extravagant, and when she 
should be, without overdrawing her account, 
it is when she is buying her wedding lingerie. 
Such sheer lovely stuffs as these fascinating 
garments are made of and such exquisite laces 
as they are trimmed with make one think they 
will be priced prohibitively high. But, no! 
They are marvelously low for such pretty 
styles, good materials and excellent laces. 

A feature of many of the new bridal sets is 
the petticoat and camisole to match. Then 
there are chemise and bloomers of jersey silk, 
to be worn with a dark petticoat, for the street 
gown. We will be glad to tell you the prices 
of many of these garments, and the name of 
the shop where they may be purchased will be 
given upon the receipt of six cents in stamps 
to cover cost of service. Address the Fashion 
Service, THE LApres’ Home JourRNAL. 

There are also a long negligee and an ador- 
able short saorning jacket, which are magically 


made by folding over the material and sewing 
up a few seams in almost as short a time as it 
takes to tell about it. If you are interested we 
will be glad to explain the details fully, if you 
but write to us. 


Faget as one begins to think there i is nothing 
new in the world, and that one’s old things 
‘*will do just as well,” out comes the most fas- 
cinating and bewildering variety of all those 
little things every woman needs to give her 
particular costume the right note of individ- 
uality. To wear with the square, round and 
straight neckline dresses there are the loveliest 
new collars in filet, Valenciennes, net, hand 
embroidery, and all the other sheer materials 
which women find so becoming on a dark 
dress. You will find many of the prettiest ones 
illustrated in this number of THE Howe 
JouRNAL, as well as some of the smartest of 
the new gilets which are such a smart part of 
the new coat suits; or one of these, carefully 
chosen, may utterly transform one of last 
spring’s dresses. These and many other acces- 
sories you will find in the fashion section. 

Do you know that gay beaded necklaces are 
the last word in jewelry novelties this spring? 
You will find some of the smartest ones on this 
page. They are strung on silk cord to match 
your gown, with beautiful beads in brilliant 
colorings, and many end in one or two full silk 
tassels. Some of the very chic chains reach 
several inches below the waist, while others are 
more moderate in length, but you can be sure 
every one of these is just all it should be. 
We will be glad to tell you where you can buy 
these necklaces, if you will write, following the 
instructions given above. 

There is still another page for the bride. We 
know that while many girls have mastered the 
art of dressing attractively for a tea or for the 
country club, only a few have any idea of how 
to look attractive in the kitchen or garden, so 
we have especially designed a whole page of 
pretty aprons which promise to make kitchens 
and gardens more popular than the movies. 

Another page of interest is the one picturing 
new ways of using ribbons. This is something 
all girls and women are interested in, and par- 
ticularly when they are made up into pretty 
things to wear. There are also a couple of pages 
of dresses, suitable for many different kinds of 
materials, and some of the newest and smartest 
clothes for the little folks. 


Home Journal Books That Help, at Little Cost 


Do You Know of Our Architectural 
Books? 


JourNAL BuncaAtows. Price, 50 cents. 

JournaL Houses. Price, 50 cents. 

Your AND How To Buitp It. 
Price, 5 cents. 

Tiow To FINANCE THE BUILDING OF A LITTLE 
Home. Price, 10 cents. 

Wuat You SHouLD KNow WHEN BUILDING A 
Littte Hovuse. Price, 10 cents. 

PLANNING THE LITTLE House GARDEN. Price, 
10 cents. 


For any of these books address the Book 
Editor, Tur LAptrs’ HomME JouRNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Clothes 


Basy’s First CLotuHes. (New Edition.) Price, 
15 cents. 

ECONOMICAL MAKE-OVERs. Price, 15 cents. 

CosTUMES FOR BAZAARS AND MASQUERADES. 
(New Edition. Patterns can be supplied.) 
Price, 15 cents. 

Tue Bripe’s Book. Price, 15 cents. 

HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING CHIL- 
DREN’S CLOTHES. Price, 10 cents. 

CLoTHES. (New edition.) Price, 
15 cents. 

LitTtLE Forks’ SWEATERS AND Hats. Price, 
15 cents. 


For any of these books address the Fashion 
Editor, THe Lapres’ Home JourNAL. 


Everywoman’s Ciotues. Over 100 new il- 
lustrated designs of clothes for women, girls 
and children, with many style hints and 
dressmaking suggestions. Sent on receipt of 
two 3-cent stamps. Address the Service 
Department, THE Lapies Home JouRNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Housekeeping 


Goop BrEAD MAKING. Price, 10 cents. 

Bopy-BuILDING MEATS AND OTHER [ oop. 
Price, 10 cents. 

ServiING Fat In Foop. Price, 10 cents. 

One Hunprep Turirt Recipes. Price, 10 
cents. 

Low-Cost Meats ror HicH-Cost Times. 
Price, 10 cents. 

A GuIpE TO MENU MAKING. Price, 6 cents. 


How To Can Fruits, VEGETABLES AND MEAtTs. 
Price, 10 cents. 

How To Dry FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. Price 
10 cents. 


For any of these books address the House- 
hold Bureau, THE LApIEs’ Home JourRNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With Your 
Needlework for Gifts and the House 


THe Home Journat’s New Crocuet Book 
of new designs in cotton, silk and worsted 
for Summer Porch Work. It contains de- 
signs and directions for baby sacques, caps, 
little yokes and edgings; sweaters and caps 
for men_and boys, also a number of pieces 
in household draperies. Price, 25 cents. 

Tue Brre’s NEw CrocuetTep Laces. A col- 
lection for which enlarged prints can be 
supplied by the Needlework Editors. A 
sample sheet of patterns, with prices, for 
selection will be mailed upon receipt of 3 
cents in stamps. 

INFORMATION ABouT NEw for mark- 
ing bridal linens will be supplied by mail if 
postage for reply is inclosed with the request. 

NEEDLEWORK GirT Book. Price, 25 cents. 
Designs and directions for making gifts, in 
knitting, crocheting and fancywork. 

Wuat I am MAKING From Wuat I Have. 
Designs of all kinds from odd pieces. Price, 
15 cents. 


For any of these books address the Needle- 
work Editors, THe LApres’ Home JourNaAL. 


WEAVING THE NEw BaASKETs. Price, 25 cents. 


For this comprehensive pamphlet, which in- 
cludes pictures and descriptions, address the 
Art Department, THE LApDIES’ HoME JouRNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Entertainments 


Tue Book or ANNOUNCEMENTS AND SHOWERS. 
Price, 15 cents. 

HER WeEppInG Day. Price, 15 cents. 

GAMES AND PARTIES FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. 
Price, 15 cents. 

CHILDREN’S PARTIES AND BIRTHDAY CELE- 
BRATIONS. Price, 15 cents. 

NONSENSE Fortunes. Price, 5 cents. 

THE Book or Farr Bootus. Price, 25 cents. 


For any of these books address the Enter- 
tainment Bureau, THE LApIEs’ HoME JOURNAL. 


The Young Mothers’ Guide 


OCTOR COOLIDGE has written for Home Journal readers an exhaustive booklet on the care of the baby, that 


will be sent postpaid on receipt of 15 cents in stamps. 
care of THE Lapres’ Home JournaL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Address, inclosing price, Emelyn L. Coolidge, M. D., in 
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ECAUSE thousands of tons of aluminum were used in making’ giant steam 
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a 


jacketed kettles, coffee urns and other utensils for battleships, transports, 
cantonments, field kitchens and hospitals, some styles and sizes of 


Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


were unobtainable, for home use, during the 
war. However, we now have resumed manu- 
facturing a complete line of “Wear-Ever” in 
quantities sufficient to meet the national demand 
for these sturdy, durable, beautiful utensils. 


“Wear-Ever” utensils are made in one piece 


from thick, hard sheet aluminum. They have 
no coating to chip or peel—no joints in which 
food can lodge—are pure and safe. 


Be as proud of the utensils in which your food 
is cooked as you are of the dishes from which 
it is served! 


WEAR-EVER Replace utensils that wear out WEAR-EVER 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 
ee Look for the ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ trade-mark on the bottom of each utensil TRADE MARK 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company 


New Kensington, Pa. 


Dept. 12 


—_ 
| 
y 
/ 
q 
CELE- 
cents. 
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home party among friends or strangers,— 
anywhere,—he wants you to look your best. 
Whether he be husband, brother, father, 
lover or friend, he is always proud when 
others admire you. Yet no matter how ex- 
quisite the gown, how prettily dressed the 
hair, how lovely the hands, a poor complex- 
ion ruins the general effect which otherwise 
would have been most charming. 

In justice to yourself, decide today to clear 
your skin,— to have a radiant complexion. 


im proud O your corp CXION 
“a a It may be a dance or a dinner, a little Resinol Soap is of the utmost value for such 


treatment. 


The soothing ingredients it contains give it a 
cleansing and healing quality which ordinary soaps 
lack. Before long the skin usually takes on a 
healthier appearance,— rough red spots, excessive 
oiliness, or other blemishes which robbed you of 
vour real beauty gradually disappear. The extreme 
purity of Resinol Soap makes it most agreeable 
for general toilet use. You will find it wonderfully 
cleansing, yet entirely free from any harsh, drying 
alkali 


a 


‘Sold by all druggists and dealers in toilet goods. 
For free trial write Dept.24,Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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FIVE OF A KIND 
THAT MAKE YouR EYEBROWS Go UP 


The Best Perpetual Calendar Ever Devised 


(Reproduced by Courtesy of Dodd, Mead & Company, From the New International Encyclopedia) 


The One-Cent-a-Week Man 


WE HAVE all heard of the man who is asked whether he would take a job at 1 cent 


a week, 2 cents the next week, and then double the total for each week — the 
Jan. | Apr. | Sept. | J une Feb. | Aug. | May engagement to last for one year. The man refused the job, and then the employer 
DAY OF THE MONTH Oct. | July | Dec. Mar. figured out for him what he would have earned at the end of the 52d week. Do 
Jan. Nov. | Feb. you know? 
Well, here it is, and at the end of the year it is some salary — more than any 
1 8 15 22 29 x + = : | ; § Monday corporation in the world could pay. But after you have read it, don’t figure it out 
16 2 0 et Ss yourself and get some other answer, and then write me and ask if you are right. For 
+ Tuesday I haven't the time, unfortunately, to answer a thousand or ten of such letters. Besides, 
3 0.87 2% t § 4 + - i I Wednesday this was figured out by expert accountants and I know it holds water. 
4ni x = Thursd 
+ Ist week 01 27th week 671,088.64 
5 12 19 26 , | t § x + = | Friday 2d week 02 28th week 1,342,177.28 
6 138 @ 27 = * | t § x + | Saturday 3d week 04 29th week 2,684,354.56 
. 4th week .08 30th week 5,368,709.12 
7 4 21 28 Il x | Sunday Sth week 16 Bist week 10,737,418.24 
1798 | 1799 | 1800 | 1801 | 1802 | 1803 | .... 6th week Be 32d week 21,474,836.48 
1804 | 1805 | 1806 | 1807 | .... | 1808 | 1809 7th week 64 33d week 42,949,672.96 
1810 | 1811 | .... | 1812 | 1813 | 1814 | 1815 
_... | 1816 | 1817 | 1818 | 1819 | -... | 1820 8th week | 1.28 34th week 85,899,345.92 
1821 | 1822 | 1823 | .... | 1824 | 1825 | 1826 9th week 2.56 35th week 171,798,691.84 
1827 | .... | 1828 | 1829 | 1830 | 1831 | .... 10th week §.12 36th week 343,597,383.68 
1834 11th week 10.24 37th week 687,194,767.36 
.... | 1844 | 1845 | 1846 | 1847 | .... | 1848 12th week 20.48 38th week 1,374,389,534.72 
1849 | 1850 | 1851 | .... | 1852 | 1853 | 1854 NOTE 13th week 40.96 39th week 2,748,779,069.44 
1855 | .... | 1856 | 1857 | 1858 | 1859 | .... 14th week 81.92 40th week 5,497,558,138.88 
1862 italic 15th week 163.84 41st week 10,995,116,277.76 
months are 
... | 1872 | 1873 | 1874 1 1875 | .... | 1876 | for use in 16th week 327.68 42d week 21,990,232,555.52 
1877 | 1878 | 1879 | .... | 1880 | 1881 | 1882 | bissextile 17th week 655.36 43d_week 43,980,465,111.04 
1883 | .... | 1884 | 1885 | 1886 | 1887 | .... | years only. 18th week 1,310.72 44th week 87,960,930,222.08 
1890 = No 19th week 2,621.44 45th week 175,921,860,444.16 
tion nee 
1900 | 1901 | 1902 | 1903 | .... | 1904 | 1905 | be paid to 20th week 5,242.88 46th week 351,843,720,888.32 
1906 | 1907 eee 1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | leap years, 21st week 10,485.76 47th week 703,687 ,441,776.64 
..-- | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | .... | 1916 | unless the 22d week 20,971.52 48th week 1,407,374,883,553.28 
1918 1922 falls 23d week 41,943.04 49th week 2,814,749,767,106.56 
.... | in January 7 
1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | .... | 1932 | 1933 | or Febru- 24th week 83,886.08 50th week 5,629,499,534,213.12 
1934 | 1935 hare 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | ary. 25th week 167,772.16 5ist week 11,258,999,068,426.24 
.... | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | .... | 1944 26th week 335,544.32 52d week 2¥%,517,998,136,852.48 
1945 | 1946 | 1947 | .... | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 
295% | 2... | 1968-1] 1956 | 1955.1 .,.. 
1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | .... | 1960 | 1961 A bo , I ‘his ? Wh ‘ an I Yo ? 
1962 | 1963 | .... | 1964 | 1965 | 1966 | 1967 How ut . o It? 
cose | | 1.99738 | | answer, as you will notice, is twenty-two trillions, five hundred seventeen billions, nine 
1973 | 1974 | 1975 | .... | 1976 | 1977 | 1978 hundred ninety-eight millions, one hundred thirty-six thousand, eight hundred fifty-two dollars 
1979 | .... | 2980 | 1981 | 1982 | 1983 and forty-eight cents. That is the answer at the end of the fifty-two weeks. 
1984 198 5 | 1986 | 1987 1988 1989 Now, a man in Norfolk wants to know how many thousand-dollar bills it would take to pay 
Beas this sum. It would take, therefore, at this time, twenty-two billion, five hund seventeen million, 
1990 | 1991 | .... | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 nine hundred ninety-eight thousand, one hundred thirty-seven bills of a thousand dollars each to 
.... | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | .... | 2000 make payment at the end of the year. It would take, at the end of the twenty-six weeks, three 
hundred thirty-six such bills to settle the matter. 


Perpetual Calendar. An arrangement for ascertaining the day of the week corresponding to 
any desired date and for solving other similar problems. The following form of perpetual calen- 
dar was arranged by Capt. J. Herschel, and is probably the best yet devised. As here given, 
it covers the period from 1798 to 2000, but it can be extended easily in either direction. 

Every date is composed of four elements, viz.: . 

(1) Day of the week. (2) Day of the month. (3) Name of the month. (4) Number of the year. 

Any three of these elements being given, we can find the fourth from the perpetual calendar. 
Thus, suppose we wish to find what day of the week corresponded to March 4, 1865, on which 
day Lincoln was inaugurated President of the United States for the second time. Entering the 
calendar in the column headed ‘‘ March,” and opposite the ‘‘day of the month” 4, we find the 
sign +. Now, entering the column containing the year 1865, and going up it to the same sign +, 
we find opposite that sign, on the right, the ‘‘day of the week""—Saturday. Accordingly, Lincoln 
was inaugurated on a Saturday. 

Again, suppose it is required to find in what years March 4 (inauguration day) can fall on a 
Sunday. As before, for March 4 we find the sign +. Opposite Sunday we find that sign in the 
first column of years, beginning with 1798, 1804, etc. In all the years in this column, therefore, 
March 4 will fall on a Sunday. But presidential inaugurations usually occur only in years fol- 
lowing leap years, which latter are indicated by italics in the perpetual calendar. Consequently, 
Sunday inaugurations occurred in 1821, 1849, 1877, 1917, and will occur in 1945, 1973. 


If you want to get dizzy, just multiply this 1 cent a week geometrically after the second week. 
That is, the figure for the third week will be four cents, which is the figure for the second week 
(2 cents) times itself. The figure for the fourth week would be 16 cents (4 times 4), for the fifth 
week $2.56, etc. By the tenth week the total would be eleven trillions, 438 millions; for the eleventh 
week it would be 130 septillions, 825 sextillions. Now go on for yourself. I can’t, use I do 
not know what to call the result. In other words, while for the eleventh week there are 27 places 
to the left of the decimal point and, therefore, septillions, there would be for the twelfth week, 53 
places to the left of the decimal point. Indicating how rapidly the sum would increase in this way, 
I will point out that the places to the left of the decimal point at the end of the 15th week will be 
418, which would give a perfectly enormous figure. 


As a matter of fact, these larger sums could only be understood by using a method similar to 
that which the astronomers have turned to in expressing interstellar distances. They use, for such 
purposes, the term “‘light years.’’ A light year means the distance traveled by a ray of light during 
one year, and since light travels at the rate of 186 thousand miles a second and keeps on traveling 
days, nights, holidays and Sundays, it is obvious that the figure at the end of the year is almost 
an incomprehensible amount. Nevertheless, there are stars whose light is reaching us to-day, 
which light left the star prior to the beginning of the Christian era. When one contemplates reaching 
the fifty-second week of the problem, one contemplates figures which must be comparable with 
the distance between the star I have just spoken of and the earth. 


A Day in a Pie 
Did You Know This? 


~ Some Wives Were These! 


. When a Man Shaves 


VERYBODY knows the rime of “Sing a Song 
of Sixpence.”” But does everybody know what 
it really means? Let me tell you: 

The four-and-twenty blackbirds represent the 
twenty-four hours. The bottom of the pie is the 
world, while the top crust is sky that overreaches 
it. The opening of the pie is the day dawn, when 
the birds begin to sing. 

The king, who is represented sitting in his 
parlor counting out his money, is the sun, while 
the gold pieces that he is represented as slipping 
through his fingers as he counts them are the 
golden sunbeams. 

The queen, who sits in the dark kitchen, is the 
moon, and the honey with which she regales her- 
self is the moonlight. 

The industrious maid, who is in the garden at 
work before her king, the sun, has risen, is the day 
dawn, and the clothes she hangs out in the verses 
are the clouds. 

The bird who so tragically ends the maid's 
song by “‘snipping off her nose’’ is the sunset. So 
we have the whole day, if not in a nutshell, in a 
pie to make good use of. 


Two Women Who Gave Birth to a Small Village 


‘WO women, curiously enough, seem to have the record 

for the largest families that are known. And both 
lived across the ocean. They each had exactly the same 
number of children: sixty-two! 

One was the wife of a poor weaver in Scotland, who 
bore her husband forty-six boys and four girls, who grew 
to manhood and womanhood, and twelve others who died 
ere reaching their prime. 

An English baronet adopted ten of the sons—rather 
a large order; three other landed gentry took ten each, 
and the remainder were brought up by their parents. 


The other woman was a peasant girl of Tuscany, 
Gravata by name. She set the seal on the family repu- 
tation and assured herself of endless fame, although she 
led off unostentatiously enough with a baby girl, by pre- 
senting her husband with six little boys, and followed 
that the next year with five more! 

Then came triplets twice, which were followed by a 
quartet. Then ensued a long procession of ones and twos 
and, as a wind-up, lest her reputation should suffer eclipse, 
came four more boys—all at once, bringing the grand total 
of her living children to sixty-two. Thus, two women gave 
birth to 124 children: a small village. 


He Shaves by Miles 


B be average measurement around the chin from 
ear to ear is found to be 1244 inches. From 
where the beard starts on the throat to the chin and 
thence to the edge of the underlip is 4}4 inches. 
Two strokes of the razor are required to each inch 
or fraction of an inch, in order to cover all the 
surface, and each section of the face is to be gone 
over twice, to get a ‘‘clean shave.” 

So, multiplying the number of strokes by the 
number of times the razor is passed over the entire 
face, you get the figure 4, and four times the two 
above-mentioned measurements gives you the fig- 
ures of 50 and 18 respectively, which added together 
produce 68. Therefore, the average man, whether 
dark or fair, shaves 68 inches once every 24 hours. 

So every man wearing only a mustache shaves 
2068 feet 4inchesa year. Taking, then, the average 
life as 70 years, and that the fair man begins shav- 
ing at 18 and the dark mana year earlier, or at 17, 
we have the following result: That a fair man, if 
he lives till he is 70, will shave in the course of his 
life 20 miles, 651 yards and 4 inches. The dark man, 
if he lives till he is 70, will shave in the course of 
his life 20 miles, 1340 yards, 1 foot and 8 inches. 
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MAKING PICTURES WITH THE TYPEWRITER 


JUST SEE WHAT A LOS ANGELES BOY HAs DONE 


UT—seriously—Ienneth Taylor, the youth who is responsible for the sketches on this 
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Kenneth Taylor, the Boy Who Made These Typewritten 
hanya atte Sketches, is a Messenger in a Los Angeles Newspaper Office 
Take a Good Look at This New Portrait of a Maker of History. - 
Surely You Recognize M. Clemenceau, “The Tiger of France” 
EERHAPS it does not seem just fair for The Office Dog to put in the hands 
of your stenographers such an engrossing new art, but try it yourself some 
evening, after everyone else has left, and you may be more inclined to leniency 
the next time when, after many unsuccessful attempts at the buzzer, you walk 
into the outer office to find your hitherto infallible Miss Smith feverishly 
enthralled in the finishing touches on what you are forced to admit is a funny— 
if excruciatingly crude—caricature of you as you must have looked when you eceaabaen fete “ : 
got in such a rage that morning. 
For those who:are not sufficiently gifted to manipulate the background to 
give the outline of figures or to sketch in the outlines roughly first, there might WAIANAE NERD may 
be patterns like the cross-stitch needlework designs, on cross-section paper. 
Mi 
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eee 
Yy YY} WRT ree A Certain Piquancy, Due Perhaps to the High Lights on the Profile, Distin- 
Y Y | | | | It | guishes This Effort at Portraiture, With its Simple But Effective Treatment 
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Impressionistic Beyond Doubt, But With Not Half So Much Left to the © 
Imagination as One Finds in Landscapes Hung in Well-Known Galleries 


page, has achieved astonishingly good black-and-white values, suggestive outlines and 
contours with the use of but two or three keys. He must be a speed artist, too, for none of 
these sketches required more than an hour, and two of them much less. First of all, he 
sketches the merest outline indicating the background, shading and high lights. Then he fills 
in the dark background, using the heavy letters, such as M, W and X; and for the lighter 
shadings punctuation marks and other letters are pressed into service. 

In the office the boy watches the staff cartoonists at every opportunity, and at the high 
school every available minute he is in the classroom is devoted to drawing, pen and brush 
work. His work with the typewriter displays broad versatility, and even in a few short weeks 
he has developed the idea strikingly. 

In landscapes there is chance for almost unlimited variety; enough can be left to the 
imagination to please the most violent of the Cubists, or detail can be worked out to suit the 
taste of the veriest realist. 

Certainly the typewriter, with its many keys, offers a most elastic medium to the ingen- 
iously inclined, who can insert the paper at almost any angle to give further variety. This 
work requires real patience and keen eye for even the most unassuming sketches, while for a 
portrait impression, like that of M. Clemenceau, one must have real feeling for contour. 
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There are No Frills at All 
Here, You See 


SCRAPS THAT HE PICKS Up HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


Boys Wearing Earrings in China is thus 
popularly explained by the Chinese: The hoy is 
the greatest blessing that heaven can send. 
The spirits like boy babies. It is natural that 
they should; everybody likes them. Very often, 
if the boy babies are not watched closely, the 
spirits who are constantly around grab up the 
unwatched boy babe and carry him off to their 
home. Girl babies are not such blessings, and 
the spirits care nothing for them. The earring 
is a feminine ornament, and the spirits know 
that; so the Chinese mothers have the ears of 
their boy babes pierced, and put in huge ear- 
rings. When the spirits are around looking for 
boys, they will see the earrings and be fooled 
into thinking the boys are girls and will pass on 
and not trouble them. 


x XX 


Automobilists are Warned in this way in a 
certain garage: 
Don't smoke in this garage. 
If your life isn’t worth anything, gasoline is. 


If You Could Ride From the Earth to Alpha 
Centauri, the nearest star (not planet), on a 
train going at the rate of a mile a minute, you 
would reach your destination in forty-eight 
million years. At the rate sound travels, if a 
song were to be sung on Alpha Centauri, it 
would be three million eight hundred thousand 
years before we could hear it. This neighbor of 
ours is thirty-five trillion miles away 


xxx 


The Army Salute dates-back to very early 
times, not as a salutation, but as proof that the 
hand, with palm outward, concealed no dagger 
or other weapon. xx Xx 


Miss Theodora Shonts—that was—sent her 
little boy out, the other day, with his nurse, and 
a passing lady exclaimed: ‘‘ What a beautiful 
child! Is it a boy or a girl?” 

“Neither, ma’am,” answered the nurse. 
“He’s a duke.” x xX 


Talk About Bigness! It makes us seem small 
when we get it into our heads that Canada is 
larger than the United States by 250,000 square 
miles; contains one-third of the area of the 
British Empire; is as large as 30 United King- 
doms, 18 Germanys, 33 Italys; is larger than 
Australasia and twice the size of British India; 
has a boundary line of 3000 miles between it and 
the United States; its seacoast equals half the 
earth’s circumference; is 3500 miles wide and 
1400 miles from north to south. Do you won- 
der the Canadians feel proud? 


xX 


How Many $1 Bills does it take to weigh as 
much as a $20 gold piece? The answer will 
show a remarkable range of opinions. Some will 
guess as high as from 1000 to 1200; others down 
to 500. The actual number is from thirty to 
es according to the condition of the 
bi 


xxx 


Two Girls Earn for the Government 100 times 
their salaries by going through the waste-paper 
baskets in the Treasury Department at Wash- 
ington. Their prize find was a $10,000 Liberty 
Loan Bond. x xX 


Typists’ Fingers are the Most Amazing trav- 
elers in creation, and are capable of going tre- 
mendous distances without the fatigue that 
would come to the feet and legs in performing a 
similar journey. In ordinary typewriting the 
hand may travel, according to an expert, 10,000 
miles a year and not indicate any impairment 
in efficiency. This refers, of course, to the 
average typist in an office. 


x XX 


If the Present Fifth Liberty Loan were repre- 
sented by dollar bills, it would weigh 7500 tons, 
and it would take 4 trains of 47 loaded freight 
cars on each train to haul the load! 


x xX 


The New Use of Old Words is sometimes 
confusing. Words like “retire,” “reform” and 
“recover” connoted certain meanings. But 
read these: ‘‘Regiment Reforms and Drives 
Huns Back’’; or “‘ Umbrellas Recovered Here’’; 
or “All Kinds of Wheels Retired Here.” 


xx xX 


‘*Mrs. Flanagan,’’ Said the Landlord, ‘I’ve 
decided to raise your rent.” 

“Ah, now,” beamed Mrs. Flanagan. “It’s 
the darlint ye certinly are. I wor wonderin’ 
how I cud raise it meself, sur.’’ 

x 

Most Folks Consider This Old World a pretty 
big place, but if you tossed a cube one seven- 
thousandth of an inch in diameter into Lake 
Erie, it would occupy the same relative space 
in that great inland sea that our earth occupies 
in a universe terminating at the nearest star, 
Alpha Centauri, and extending a similar dis- 
tance from our sun in all directions. Such a 
universe contains 15,625,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000,000,000 (fifteen thousand 
six hundred and twenty-five undecillion) miles, 
but it is only an infinitesimal dot in the actual 
universe. Can you take these figures in? I pass! 
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Land in London Comes High! A recent real- 
estate transaction in the heart of the city has set 
the figure at $16,500,000 an acre. One square 
mile in London is valued at $750,000,000. . There 
are places where one square inch is worth one 
dollar and twenty-five cents. 


xxx 


An Oath in Siam means something. Here is 
part of an oath taken by one who swears loyalty 
to the sovereign: ‘‘ May the blood drop from my 

y; may my head break in two; may the 
crocodiles devour me; may I be compelled to 


carry water in wicker baskets to quench the 


flames of hell; may I suffer the most horrible 
tortures until my years are as many as the 
grains of sand by the sea, if I violate this my 
solemn oath.” 

And this is not all. There are twenty lines 


more. x xX 


Brazil is Some Country, although few realize 
it, until we have some of the conceit taken out 
of us by the realization that we could put the 
entire area of the United States, including 
Alaska, into Brazil, and then there would still be 
200,000 square miles margin. 


x xX 


Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Handwriting was so 
illegible that some of his manuscripts remained 
unpublished because nobody could read them. 
This was likewise true of Carlyle. The story is 
told of a type compositor who was employed by 
a London printing office because of a strong 
recommendation which he brought from Scot- 
land. The first piece of manuscript given him 
to set was by Carlyle. 

“My God!” said the new typesetter. ‘“‘Have 
you got that man here too? I fled from Scot- 
land to avoid him.” 


xxx 


Your Left Foot is Larger than your right, — 
in 99 cases out of 100. Science explains it in 
many ways; but we accept the easiest one, 
which is that we are a world of left-footed 
loungers. We lean against posts and door jambs, 
and we do most of our leaning on the left foot; 
consequently, through the years it has grown to 
support the weight that the lazy right foot 
doesn’t. The next time you buy shoes, have 
your left foot measured first. 


x 
A Brief Summary of Life: 
Hatched. 
Matched. 
Dispatched. x xX 


A Man Sung at His Own Funeral lately,—that 
is, talking-machine records of his voice were put 
on a machine and while the man lay in his coffin 
his own voice sang “‘ Rock of Ages” and “I’m 
a Pilgrim.” x xX 


A Party of Americans were dining in Paris 
with Premier Clemenceau, when one of the 
was heard to say: ‘“‘I’ll bet she 
wi 

“T wouldn’t do that,” interposed Clemen- 
ceau—‘“‘bet on anything that she will do. You 
can never tell what a woman will do.” 

“Ah,” said the American, “but you inter- 
rupted me too soon, monsieur. I was going to 
say that I would bet that she would do the 
unexpected.” 

“Ah, but don’t do that, either,” cautioned 
Clemenceau. ‘‘Even that is not a safe bet.” 


xxx 


Curious That a Homeless Man wrote the most 
enduring song about home. Only the other day 
I was reading what John Howard Payne, author 
of “‘Home, Sweet Home,” wrote about his fa- 
mous song: 

“How often have I been in the heart of Paris, 
Berlin, London, or some other city, and have 
heard persons singing or heard organs playing 
‘Home, Sweet Home,’ without having a shilling 
to buy myself the next meal or a place to lay my 
head! The world has literally sung my song till 
every heart is familiar with its melody, yet I 
have been a wanderer from my boyhood, and, 
in my old age, have to submit to humiliation for 
my bread.” xxX 


The Literary Feat of a volume a week, kept 
up for one year by the elder Alexander Dumas, 
has as yet never been equaled by an author of 
standing. x xX 


“Take Your Choice,’’ said the magistrate to 
the seedy prisoner. ‘Ten days or ten dollars.” 

“T’ll take the ten dollars, judge,” answered 
the prisoner. xxXX 


The Dinner Table Has its Heroes as well as 
the battlefield. As, for instance, when Lord 
Chesterfield, in order to make an uneducated 
friend feel at home, drank his own tea from a 
saucer as his friend was doing. Martha Wash- 
ington, however, displayed greater heroism 
when, at her first state dinner, she ate cream 
that had turned decidedly rancid, rather than 
show that she had noticed the unfortunate 
mishap; while the other guests, as Mrs. Robert 
Morris and others, and even George Washing- 
ton himself, passed their napkins to their 
mouths and relieved themselves of the un- 
palatable morsel. 


_ A Man by the Name of Balsover tried to 
commit suicide by hanging himself. He stood 
ona bucket and fastened a rope to a beam 
above his head. When everything was ready to 
his satisfaction he kicked the bucket from under 
his feet. However, he was discovered in time to 
save his life. When he became conscious he was 
much surprised to find himself still in the land 
of the living. He looked around in the keenest 
disappointment and said, “I thought I kicked 
the bucket.”’ Hence the phrase. 


xx XxX 


We Say “Tank.’? But think of what the 
Germans have to say: Schiitzengrabenvernicht- 
ungsautomobil, which is as much as to say, Mo- 
torcarfordestroyingshootingtrenches. 


x XX 


The Daisy Was Never Known in the South 
until after the Civil War, it is said. Now every 
part of the South visited by the Union Army is 
covered with daisies. ‘‘Sherman brought them 
to us,” said a Southern man, ‘‘and the march 
to the sea can be followed in the summertime 
by keeping where tlje daisies grow. The seeds 
seem to have been transported in the hay that 
was brought along to feed the horses. ”’ 


x XX 


Ask Anybody the Date of the Civil War’s 
end. The answer will invariably be: “ April, 
1865.” But the supreme court declared that 
the Civil War came to an end “‘at the period 
designated in the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent of the United States.” 

That proclamation was dated April 2, 1866. 
Thus the Civil War came to a formal conclusion 
on that date, not in April of 1865. 


x xX 


To Write a Single Letter of the Alphabet 
requires from two to three hundred thousand 
processes, all of which are controlled by the 
mind. All these motions started by the brain 
occur almost instantaneously, but if they were 
to be performed consciously, years would be 
consumed in the process of writing one letter in 


a word. x xX 


The Sensitiveness Women Feel about men- 
tioning their age is not at all modern. A great 
many women are mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment, but there is but one—Sarah, Abraham’s 
wife—whose age is on record. 


x XX 


“No, Sir, I Couldn’t Come to Church last 
Sunday,” said young Clark to the minister 
when he commented on his absence. “I got a 
job that netted me six dollars.” 

“But that was breaking the Sabbath, wasn’t 
it?’’ suggested the parson. 

“Yes,” said Clark. ‘But it was simply a 
question of which one of us would go broke, sir, 
the Sabbath or me.” 


xx X 


The Most Marvelous Wood Workman in the 
world is Hananuma Masakichi, of Tokio, Japan, 
who has carved a figure in wood so like himself 
that when the two are placed side by side it is 
said to be almost impossible to tell which lives 
and breathes and which does not. By several 
connoisseurs in art this wooden figure has been 
pronounced the most perfect and human image 
of man ever made. Masakichi has faithfully 
reproduced every scar, vein and wrinkle to be 
seen on his own body. The figure is composed of 
2000 pieces of wood, dovetailed and jointed 
with such skill that no seams can be detected. 

Tiny holes were drilled for the reception of 
hairs, and the wooden figure has glass eyes and 
eyelashes in which no dissimilarity to Masa- 
kichi’s own can be detected. 

The Japanese artist posed between two mir- 
rors while modeling this figure, and for some 
time after its completion he posed frequently 
beside it, to the confusion of spectators, who 
were often entirely at a loss as to which was the 
artist. The figure stands with a little mask in 
one hand and an instrument for carving in the 
other; the lifelike eyes are apparently gazing 
at the mask, and the face wears a look of 
intense absorption. 


x XX 


A French Soldier who came proudly up to an 
American in a certain headquarters town the 
other day asked: “ You spik French?” 

““Nope,”’ answered the American, “not yet.” 

The Frenchman smiled complacently. ‘“ Aye 
spik Eengleesh,” he said. 

The American grinned. 
said the Yank. 

The Frenchman looked around for something 
upon which to show his prowess. At that mo- 
ment a French girl, very neat and trim in her 
peaked hat, long coat, and high-laced boots, 
came along. The Frenchman jerked his head 
toward her, looked knowingly at the American, 
and said triumphantly: “Chicken!” 

The American roared. “Fine, Frenchy,” he 
said, extending his hand. “‘ You speak English 
all right, also United States.” 

x xX 

All of Atlantic City was once sold for 4 cents 

an acre, or $17.60 for the entire tract of land. 


To-day it is assessed for 120 million dollars 
and is worth 200 million dollars. 


“Let’s hear you,” 


Just a Lot of Amusing and 
Surprising Little Things 


Atan Army Officer’s Funeral (if in a mounted 
branch of the service) his horse, saddled and 
fully equipped, is led behind the vehicle (usually 
an artillery caisson) that bears the coffin. His 
army boots are in the stirrups, but placed heels 
to the front to show that his long march is 
ended. The three volleys fired over his grave 
comes from the ancient Romans, who threw 
earth three times upon the coffin of a fighting 
man at the burial service, calling him three 
times by name as they did so. The sounding of 
“taps” —ordinarily meaning “Lights out!” —is 
relatively modern. 


There are 5,516,163 Persons in the United 
States over ten years of age who cannot read 
or write. Of this total 4,600,000 are twenty 
years of age or more. Over 58 per cent are 
white, and of these 1,500,000 are native Amer- 
icans. Not very creditable to a great republic! 
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**You Know, of Course, that George Washing- 
ton never told a lie,” said a teacher to a pupil. 

“No,” answered the pupil. “I don’t know 
it. I’ve heard it.” 


x xX xX 


We Petulantly Say: “Why can’t the doctors 
find the ‘flu’ microbe?” But do we realize the 
size of a microbe? The best description of it 
ever given is when a scientist said that, in size, 
a microbe was as small in proportion to a mite 
as is a mite compared with an elephant. Pretty 
hard to find anything as small as that and then 
to recognize it when you find it! 


x xX 


Here are Some Submarine Questions that you 
can spring on someone who doesn’t see these: 

Which United States submarine led the fleet 
across the ocean? 

ANSWER—B-4 (Before). 

Which was not ready to start with the others? 

ANSWER—L-8 (Late). 

Which is the one none care to travel on? 

ANSWER—C-6 (Seasick). 


xxx 


It Cost $7000 to Discover America. And here 
is the way it is figured out in some old docu- 
ments that have just been discovered in the 
archives of Genoa: The value of Columbus’ 
fleet is given as three thousand dollars; Colum- 
bus’ salary was three hundred dollars a year. 
His two captains received a salary of two hun- 
dred dollars each, and the members of the crew 
were paid at the rate of two dollars and a half 
a month. xx Xx 


The Longest Word in the English Language 
is now said to be honorificabilitudinity meaning 
honorableness. But anthropomorphologically 
contains one more letter: twenty-three. 


x xX 


The Tremendous Interest aroused among our 
boys “over there” in the life of Joan of Arc has 
revived the old story of the finding of a French 
priest’s records which showed that he solem- 
nized a contract of marriage between ‘‘ Robert 
des Armoyses and Joan of Arc, otherwise known 
as ‘the Maid of Qrleans.’” 


x XX 


A Philadelphia Girl recently received this let- 
ter from a soldier in France: 

Dear Miss Banker: Last December I received a 
pair of socks and in one of these I found your card. 
I have worn them ever since. Can you send me 
another pair? Something tells me I need a change. 


x XX 


I Got a Real Bouquet the Other Day. A 
reader of this page said to another reader: 
“Don’t you think that ‘The Office Dog’ is par- 
ticularly good this month?” 

The second reader replied: ‘‘I hadn’t thought 
of it. I don’t think I would notice a particu- 
larly good installment of ‘The Office Dog.’ It 
would have to be particularly bad before I 
would notice it.” 

Up went the ears of THe Orrice Doc until 
(how fast do the eggs follow the roses in this 
world!) in the same mail a friend (?) in Canada 
sent me this and said he was sure it was a 
good picture of 


The worst of it is that my Canadian artist 
put this on the envelope and it came direct to 
me. So the Post Office, too, must think it a 
good likeness. 
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HEN a woman is dressed in 

Indian Head she appears at her 
best. Whatever the setting for the pic- 
ture she makes, the crisp beauty of her 
white Indian Head gown enhances her 
charm. A change of hat or shoes gives 
the same Indian Head frock the effect 
of another gown. 

Indian Head is wovenfor service as well as 
fashion. It wrinkles little and does not readily 
show soil. It launders easily and will wear a 
long time. Reasonable in price, the firm thread 
and linen finish of Indian Head make it a most 
satisfactory fabric for tub dresses and suits for 
all occasions. 

‘‘Indian Head”’ always is in dotted letters on 
selvage. Made 27, 33, 36, 44 and 54 inches wide 
and sold everywhere. Hdentify ready-to-wear 
clothes of Indian Head by woven label. 

We will replace with equal yardage any piece 
of Indian Head which does not give satisfactory 
wear, keep its smooth finish or clear white color. 

One woman’s many uses of Indian Head is 
told in “‘Her Thrift Fabric.”” Free on request. 


Dept. 22, Box 1206 
Amory, Browne Co. Boston, mass. 


Kalburnie Zephyr Ginghams 
Nashua Woolnap Blankets 
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The Song their 
Hearts Carried Home 


They’re listening to it again. The mellow throat of the 
Grafonola sends forth the same tender air, in the voice of 
the same sweet singer. 

There’s a world of wonderful fireside happiness in Columbia 
Records. They give you the keen satisfaction of enjoying the 
newest popular songs and the newest dance hits while they're 
still new; the lyric gems of opera and musical comedy are sung for 
you by stars upon whom fame’s spotlight is brilliantly playing. 

And, mirrored in the Grafonola’s pure and brilliant tone, 
you will catch the lightest inflection and shading, the living 
individuality of each artist you listen to. 


Columbia Grafonolas—Standard Models up to $300—Period Designs up to $2100 
To make a good record great, play it on the Columbia Grafonola 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. 
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